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The 1914 OFFICIAL TRAP-SHOOTING AVERAGES 


Both Amateur and Professional were won with 














WS) Factory Loaded SHELLS + 


The superior skill of MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON, and his equally superior ammunition, which were the sensation of the 
/ 1914 Grand American Handicap, have very consistently scored another great victory. Mr. Henderson leads all Amateurs and A 
y Professionals in the 1914 Averages with the fine percentage of 96.63. 
Among the professionals MR. L. H. REID, formerly of Ohio but now located on the Pacific — wins the highest honors 
with 96.44. He has also won the Pacific Coast High Professional Average three successive years. 


| i A « € e e . . a 
| r A Fitting Close for a Year of Peters Victories, including r 
| The 1914 Grand American - - - - - - - - - 98 ex 100 from 22 yds. ) All Won by Mr. Henderson 
The 1914 Amateur Championship—Single Targets—99 ex 100 : — 
4 The 1914 Amateur Championship—Double é —90 ex 50prs.“ i8 ” with PETERS Shells ry 


The Five Big Honors of the Year, All Bagged with the ® Brand ! 


_ | Three New World’s Records 


i Established during the 1915 Indoor Rifle Matches, with 
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| Semi- icliallinns Ammunition : 
, Inter-Club - - [1000 ex 1000] EEE 


ie ay 
By T. K. Lee of iii Ala. Condi- 


e 6° tions same as above. THE MOST MARVEL- 
n lvl ua se = 4599 ex 4600 LOUS DEMONSTRATION OF MARKSMAN- 
oa AMMUNITION QUALITY EVER 


| 
i . By he cee City, homme Sih Sehoat Team, com- 
posed of 16-year old boys. previous record 
Inter 7 Scholastic | 988 ex 1000 | 984. Conditions: 50 feet, open sights, 10 
i A shots prone and 10 shots standing. A 
v 


Without the ®) brand quality these records would never have been hung up. 


Shooters who are ambitious to WIN should insist upon having PETERS Ammunition. 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. | sacs: :535s-015 | Cincinnati, 0. 






















FOREST AND STREAM 





Where you can take the family every year, a place to plan for and fix up, a 
place that will solve the vacation problem and prove a splendid investment besides. 


NORTH COUNTRY PLACE 
On Beautiful LAKE VERMILION 


offers more real advantages than any other place in the Northwest. | 


» 












in the United States. 


virgin timber. 


sheltered by islands. 


daily with supplies. 





Norwegian Anglings 


Owing to the War the undernoted Salmon_Fish- 
ings thitherto regularly fished by English Sports- 
men) will be vacant during the coming season: 
The Osen Beat of the Gaula-Osen River. 
The Forde River, Sondfjord. 
The Gudvangen River. 
The Aardal River, 
The Aarlivold and “Dragset-lo Beats of the 
Orkla River. 
phe Vibstad and Grande Beats of the Namsen 
iver. 
Several Mandal River Beats, Etc. 


Apply to 
MESSRS. J. A. LUMLEY & DOWELL 
34 St. James’s Street, LONDON  S.W., England 


Bear Mountain Camp 


J. M.. BALDERSON, Proprietor 


Beautiful Cranberry, the largest of the Adiron- 
dack lakes, offers brook trout in abundance. A 
five pounder would almost fill that creel, eh? 
Well there is many a five pounder taken in old 
Cranberry. 


Best of food, finest of spring water and rates 
so reasonable that you had better write for par- 
ticulars quick! P. O. address, Wanakena, N. Y. 
Forest and Stream cup might be won here if 
a 5% pound trout is landed. Ask Mr. Balderson. 





It is 97 miles north of Duluth, 35 miles long, six miles wide, has 800 miles 
of wild, beautiful shore line and contains 355 islands—much of it covered with 


Best of fishing, bird and duck hunting. Moose and deer plentiful. 


Ideal spot for cottage or camping, lays well, splendid location—launch passes 
Fine bathing, boating, fishing. 


Send for beautiful illustrated booklet. 


NORTH COUNTRY OUTING CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





Granliden Hotel 


LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. An 
Ideal Tour. Salmon, bass and trout fishing 
as good, if not the best in New England. Write 
for circular, W. W. Brown. 


Excellent cuisine, unsurpassed service—Forest 
and Stream trophy is in competition here. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Massachusetts, 
under same management. 





TO the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2,500,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve, offers a virgin 

Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams comparatively 

unfished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 

2,000 feet elevation Immune from Hay Fever 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct 
canoe routes North and South through the Park. 

The hotel affords every requisite and comfort for 
guests within easy reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing. 

Complete Outfitting and Provisioning Store. Canoe 
and Boat. Livery. Guides procured. Six hours from 
Ottawa, eight from Toronto. Pullman service. 

A few fis ing parties will be taken in May. 

nformation and booklet of 


L. E. MERRELL, 500 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


North Country Place is a peninsula with nice bathing beach on both sides and 





THE SPORTSMAN TOURIST 
Have Your Own Vacation Spot 





Lake Vermilion in Northern Minnesota is the best hunting and fishing section | 


LONG VIEW 


(in the Adirondacks) Long Lake, N. Y. Open May 1st 
te December 1st. A country abounding in game. In 
season the best deer hunting in the Adirondacks. When 
you write to Emerson, Prop., for reservation 
(rates are $14.00 to $20.00 per week), ask about bass fish- 
ing under Buttermilk Falls, and your chances of securing 
Forest and Stream’s Silver Trophy, which is here. 
Boating, bathing, motor boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
ing and every other holiday enjoyment at Long View. 


Excellent brook and lake trout fishing and the ice will 
be out on opening day of season, April third. 


An Ideal Hunting Lodge 


One Thousand Acre Hunting Preserve 
Abounding in Partridge, Wild Turkey, 
Deer, Squirrel, Rabbit, Fox, Opossum and 
Raccoon. Adjacent to Quebec-Miami 
Automobile Highway and Southern Rail- 
way—in Southern Virginia. 

Owing to the growing scarcity of game, and 
danger to life, the time is fast approachi 


when sportsmen will have 
preserves. This 


v to own their own 
is an unusual opportunity to 


secure, at a low price, a very valuable piece of 
property, especially suited to the uses of a hunt- 
ing lodge. 


Address HUNTING LODGE 


Forest and Stream 22 Thames St., N. Y. C. 


FISHING LAKE FOR SALE 


In the Laurentian Mountains near Ste Agathe 
des Monts, hours by rail from Montreal, 
Canada. Cood log house, stove, cooking uten- 
sils, 4 cots and blankets and unexpired lease of 
fishing pos. Charming spot for a holiday, easy 
to reach. 


Price $1,000.00. Apply to 


JOHN F. RAPHAEL, 
43 St. Sacrament St., MONTREAL 
A BARGAIN FOR 


VIRGINIA A QUICK BUYER 


One of the handsomest, old colonial James 
River plantations. Containing 1,200 acres of 
land, large colonial brick mansion, recently re- 
stored. And in first class condition. Railroad 
station on place. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. For photographs and detailed descrip- 
tion, write to 


Anton H. Thiermann, Richmond, Va. 





FISHING PRESERVED FOR YOU 


The finest fishing in Canada is reserved for 
fuente of this, Canada’s greatest hotel. 
he Forest and Stream trophy is offered here— 


Come early. 


LE NOUVEAU CHATEAU SAGUENAY 
CHICOUTIMI, P. Q. 





THE PROSPECT 


On beautiful Lake Bomoseen, Castleton, Vt., in the 
Green Mountains, the largest and most attractive of all 
the picturesque lakes in Vermont; supert climate. A 
two hour catch of small mouth bass by W. A. Lee, Troy, 
N. Y., amounted to 30% Ibs. of these gamy fish. 
Forest and Stream trophy here. Rates reasonable. 
Cettages for those who prefer them to hotel. “The 
Prospect” will open June 2nd. Write for booklet. 
Horace B. Ellis, Prop. 
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Bass — Salmon — Trout 


Three in one at Mt. Livermore Estate, Holder- 
ness, N. H., on Squam Lake. H. B. Brown, 
manager. For those who don’t care to. fish— 
boating, bowling, billiards, motoring, tennis and 
bathing. Forest and Stream cup here. Write 
for booklet. Best of food. Rates reasonable. 
“The automobile and resort center of New 
Hampshire.” 


LAURENTIDE HOUSE, COTTAGES 
AND CAMPS 
LAKE EDWARD, P. Q., Canada 


Finest trout fishing in Canada. An ideal virgin 
territory of twelve hundred square miles, hun- 
dreds of lakes and rivers, moose, bear, caribou 
artridge and duck hunting in the fall. Sen 
or map, booklet and rates. 





CAMP LA PRAIRIE 
TIRRELL POND 
Such trout fishing as one longs for. Fly fishing 
beyond improvement. Comfortable camps, fine table, 
beautiful climate. 


HENRY LA PRAIRIE, Prop., 
Blue Mt. Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


COLD SPRING CAMP 


C. M. Quimby, in the Green Mountains 


This advertisement wouldn't hold a reduced 
photo of one salmon caught here. Trout are 
marvelous in size and activeness. Within a 





stone's throw of the best fishing in Quebec and | 


New Hampshire. The Booklet will convince you. 
Averill, Vermont 


BEST SPRING FISHING IN MAINE 


Is found in Attean Lake from May 10 until 


July 15. Fishing begins right at the Camp 
Wharf. Particulars and booklet. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Attean Camp, Jackman, Me. 





SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUND 
I want boarders, preferably sportsmen, this winter. 
25,000 acres of fine hunting land, with well stocked 
covers. Large, comfortable se, all modern improve- 
ments. if miles from Oharleston, S. C., on A. C. L. R. 
4 and consumptives not taken. For further 
gertientors write P. R. Porcher, Bonneau, Berkeley 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


Do you want to catch SALMON or TROUT 
or to shoot CARIBOU, if so apply }- R. 
Whitaker. The BUNGALOW, Grand Lake, 
Newfoundland. 





NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 


Finest location in Pocono Mountains. Fishing season 
mad April 1 Wonderful trout fishing promises for 
is year. Rooms en suite and with private bath 
accommodations for families. Bowling, pool, tennis, 
golf, livery, saddle horses, garage. Illustrated booklet. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE 
Canadensis, Pa. - - - Cresco Sta. D. L. & W. R. R. 





THE QUEEN’S ROYAL 
WINNETT & THOMPSON, Props. 


Excellent bass fishing. Here is every entertainment 
man or woman may look forward to during vacation. 


Niagara on the Lake, CANADA 








3440 ft. Ibs. 
Uses oon Sr power cartridges 


| 
| 
| 
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NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFL 


256 NEWTON—123 gr. bul.; vel. 3100 f.s.; en. 2632 ft. lbs. .30 NEWTON—1 . bul.; $ 
ighest "grade imported Mausers now ready for éjdtean, So. /~ietoe* 
NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery next Spring. 
in caliber; .280 caliber; . ig : 
ett tg << Ai caliber; .30 caliber; .33 caliber and .35 caliber; 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SALT WATER ANGLERS 


Try your luck for a Forest and Stream Silver 
Cup on the big fish taken in salt water during 
season 1915. The one deep sea fishing place of 
Mt. Desert. Every convenience for sportsman 
and recreationist—special attention to family 
parties. Terms reasonable. 


STANLEY HOUSE 


E. BENSON STANLEY, Proprietor 
Manset, Maine 


By Water or Rail 


Trout % to 3 pounds. Bass large and gamy. 
Brook, stream or lake fishing. Everything modern 
man or woman requires. . Fare is $2.85 from New 
York City—Table and service unsurpassed. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE HOTEL 
Cook’s Falls, N. Y. 


GRANTS’ CAMPS 


ED. GRANT & SON CO., Props. 


You all know the reputation for bass fishing, with 
fly, in Kennebago Lakes and River. This year indica- 
tions point to even better fishing than ever. Com- 
fortable cabins, fine table and every attention. Full 
information on request. 


KENNEBAGO, MAINE 


Maine, Where the Fish Are 


Why go way off into the wilderness when 
you can get near home, AS GOOD 
FISHING as is to be found anywhere in 
the world— 


Trout, Salmon, Bass 


Every convenience for the Sportsmen and 
his family.—Rates, table, accommoda- 
tions to satisfy the most particular. 


CUNLIFFE & MALLETT 
Tkeow, Sporting Camps 
Fort Kent, Maine 






















BEST TROUT FISHING IN CANADA 
Sportsmen: 

e have cleaned out the portages, and fished the 
ols on the many virgin rivers that flow into Hudson 
ay. And also have a complete motor boat service 

"ie Nipigon. a 

.We want you to come and let us ide you personal 
direct to the best Trout fishing in anada, Two trans- 
continental railroads pass through this virgin wilder- 
aess, and will place you right at the river you wish 


FOREST AND STREAM 





to fish. We furnish — and will guarantee to 
place you where re can get Speckled trout from 3 to 
6 pounds. Special low family rates provided for Lake 
Nipigon. : For Moose, a P nave —_ Bear the 
ac Seul regions. rrespondence icited. i 
King and Armstrong, Jack Fish, Ont. — 





PHEASANT EGGS 


from good sporting strain, now being book 
April-June delivery, at $24 to bu , 100 kod, 
cording to date of despatch) i toe York, 5 


per cent. discount on 1,000 or more. Speciall 
packed and despatched day they are laid, and 
experience entirely unaffected by journey. Also 


pure Chinese and Mongolian eggs. Live 
om quoted to any port. Price list and 
ull particulars with pleasure. 


J. Carlton Hunting, 
The Gaybird Pheasant Farm, 
Great Missenden, Bucks, England. 













Use FACTORY AMMUNITION. | Now 
re on the t. a 
VELOCITY: RIFLES i THE Won 


00 to $55.00 each. 


Send stamp for descriptive circular. 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Cable Address: “‘ Designer,”’ Boston 








The Best Business Card 


for your use and for any man’s use who desires the distinc- 
tion of attention to little things is the Peerless Patent Book 
Form Cards It will get close and careful scrutiny, and that 
means an audience with most favorable attitude of mind 
from your prospect. 

Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 
not only save fifty per cent of your cards, 
but they are always together and 
get-at-able when you 
want to hand one out. 
They are always clean, 
perfectly flatandevery 
edge is smooth and 
perfect. 

Send fora sample and 
detach the cards one 
by one and see for 
yourself. Sendtoday! 

THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 

Sole Mannfacturers 33 Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
72-74 Fast Adams Street, Chicago 





















Historical Record Tablets 


All forms of permanent Records 
Designed and Executed in 


BRONZE, MARBLE, GRANITE, STONE, &c. 
for erection in any part of the U. S. 


Send for Designs and Estimates 











STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 






23, 25 and 27 Sixth Avenue 





PHEASANT EGGS 


Place your order for eggs now—from 
the pheasantries of the well known Bloom- 
ing Grove Hunting and Fishing Club, Pike 
Co., Pa. We have raised thousands of 
pheasants yearly for the past eight years 
and carry only the best stock of hardy, 
strong-flying English Ring-necked birds. 
Our eggs are carefully. selected and 
packed. Price $3.00 per clutch of 15, or 
$18.00 per 100. 


BLOOMING GROVE CLUB 
220 Broadway, N. Y. 














in yourown catch. Taxidermist work, 
W.W. WEAVER, Custom Tanner, READING, MICH. 





Game Bird Pictures or ek chins. 


We will refund your money if you are not 
more than satisfied with these pictures. 


Biss phettives, POStPAld  .....ccccccccccccdcrccccce ecacesue 

Fourteen pictures, postpaid ...............sseeeeses ++ 1.00 
Complete set of 23 Game Bird and Game Fish 
Pictures, postpald ........cccccccccccccccccccccccecces 1.50 


Passenger Pigeon Rainbow Trout Dusky Grouse Lesser Scaup Duck 
Green Winged Teal Bald Pate Duck Blue Winged Teal Black Duck 


Bob White Ruddy Duck Old Squaw Duck Black Bass 

Red Head Duck Mallard Duck American Goldeneye Sandhill Crane 
Shoveller Duck Scaled Partridge Brant’sCormorant Hooded Merganser 
Ring Plover Ring Billed Duck Buffle Head Duck 


FREE —We will give a year’s subscription, (new or 
renewal), to any one of the following magazines: 
Field & Stream, Outer’s B Outdoor Life, National 
mn, Hunter Trader pper or Forest and 
absolutely Free with every set of eat, Metniet 
at $1.50. Don’t fail to take advan of special 
offer. We guarantee perfect satisfaction. 


Address: THOS. J. MEARS, 1148-N La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















FOREST AND STREAM 


THE MARKET PLACE 


This department offers the small advertiser an exceptional opportunity to get in touch with live prospects. 


Numerous interesting items are here 


offered for sale and exchange. If you have anything to sell or exchange or are in the market for something and do not know where to find it, place 
your advertisement herein at nominal cost of two cents a word—small investment, big opportunity—cash must accompany your order as the low 
charge for this space precludes expense of bookkeeping. May forms close April fifteenth. Cash enclosed with orders at our risk. 





DECOYS 


CANADA WILD GEESE, SWANS 
LARDS, etc.—Mated breeding pairs. 
this season. Whealton Game Preserve, 
Virginia. 


LIVE WILD MALLARD DECOY DUCKS—A decoy 
that decoys, raised in old Wisconsin. Eggs from these 
little beauties for delivery in April and May, $1.25 per 
setting. Orders now being booked. Raise a bunch of 
decoys this summer for your fall hunting trips. E. 
Showers, Onalaska, Wis. 
decoys 





AND WILD MAL- 
Buy now to breed 
Chincoteague, 





$ Mated, breeding pairs of trained cqeers, 
$15. a pee mallards and En a decoy — 
$4.0 the pair, also offer swans and other ornamenta 
aa Whealton Game Preserve, Chincoteague 
Island, Va. 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 








a 

18 Vols. Forest and Stream, from 1906 to 1914, bound 
in green Buckram, gold lettered, flat opening, Price 
$25.00 which is less than binding cost. C. F. Brockel, 
Danbury, Conn. 


MODERN FISH CULTURE.—Fred Mather. | 
the entire field of fish culture. Illustrated. Price post- 
paid $1.00. Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 22 
Thames Street, New York. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


—————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 

FOR SALE—One Leonard 13 foot light salmon rod, 
one Leonard reel, both brand new, used once. Address 
Box G, Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 


BARGAINS—7s used motorcycles, all ‘makes, over- 
hauled, in good order, good tires. Send for list. Mueller 
Cycle Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Pair, exceptionally large and beautiful 
White Swan. Freshly Mounted. Write for particulars. 
z i DE Agent Can. Nor. Exp. Co., Findlater, Sask., 

ana 


FOR SALE-—Stevens Pope target rifle, .32-. latest 
model, 11 Ibs., 30-in, barrél, listed $72, mold. Pope 
loeder, palm rest, perfect inside and out; a beauty; $30. 
Write’ for full description. H. K. Cooley, 22 Belmont 
Place, Springfield, Mass. 


ron aero -25-cal, oe rifle, 44% a 
telesco; an yman Pp si good as new; firs 
check for $23 takes it. Wy. c. fleasley, Nowrytown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—.38 Cal. Iver Johnson Double Action, e 
shot, 3%-in. barrel, in good condition, for $3. W. C. 
Bengs, Kingfisher, Okla. 


RIFLE TARGETS FOR SALE-—Standard American 
target center 150 Bag’ rifle; sheet 16 x 17 in., 60 book 
pears $1 per hundred, $8 per thousand. Gazette Publish- 
ng Company, McKees Rocks, Pa. 


FOR SALE-—Ithaca 16-ga. hammerless, automatic 
ejector, grade FD new this season, perfect inside and 
out, price $30; arlin repeater, 16-ga., smokeless steel, 
matted ribbed barrel, _— inside and out, price 
$25. F. I. Hendrikson, Northwood, Ia. 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR SPORTSMEN—Tell 
us what you = ond we will sell same to you either 
new or used and will accept any used sporting s 
in rt payment. Stamp for Yiet. Sporting Sods 
Exchange, Fall River, Mass. 


FOR SALE-—Setters and pointers, pi 
dogs at reasonable prices for high quality. 
hans, Waterloo, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Four Ar moose heads, ready to sell by 
March 15; also two fine caribou heads at $75 each. John 
Schaefer, Taxidermist, Ely, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Extra good foxhound, Kunkel Bros.’ 
breeding, black and tan with white points, fine looker, 
about 22% inches, racy built and very fast. Ten days 
trial, price $25. Bowne Bros., Keyport, N. J. 


FOR SALE—A 2z-piece Castleconnell ry with 
extra tip, used only a few times. John ordan, 313 
Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


SELL OR TRADE—12-ga. C grade Fox Ejector, new, 
.00; 16-ga. Smith Hammerless OO, new, $22.00; 20-ga. 
nion Pump, in. Krupp take down, new, 
$17.50; 303 Savage checkered $15.00; 35 Standard Pump, 
new, $19.00; 38 x 55 184 Half Hoqasine take down 
new Winchester, $15.00; 45 x 70 Half Magazine take 
down receiver sight, 401 Winchester Auto re- 
ceiver sight, $17.50; 380 Savage Auto, aot, Dene 45 























uppies and old 
- Amos Bur- 














Colt Auto Government model, new, 37 50. ‘ant 20-ga. 
Repeater, 20-ga. double, 22 Imp, evolver, 3o-cal, 
Lugar. Box 378, Camden, Ark. 


THESE GUNS AT A GOOD DISCOUNT ON LIST 

RI bbl. Marble Game Getter Gun in 
case, list $20.00. One No. 4 Ithaca Gun with two sets of 
bbls. in double case, almost new, list $140.00 One L. C. 
Smith, single trigger, almost new, in case list $150.00. 
One new Ithaca with Lancaster single trigger in case, 
list $90.00. Ed. J. Martin, Scales Mound, Il, 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Continued 





SPORTSMEN—Shoot 1,000 times a day as many days 


as you wish w a lame shoulder by using a Perkins 
shock absorber recoil pad, $3. 5% x_1%4; 5% x 14; 5% 
x 13%43 5 5-16 x 13%. 10 Sea Street, Everett, Mass. 





FOR SALE OR _RENT—Log Cottage, 8 rooms fur- 
nished in Pecos National Forest, Cowles, near Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. Altitude 8,000 feet, finest fishing 
and hunting, barn, saddles, waterworks, garden, fire- 
wood, 50 acres pasture and timber. W. Goodrich Jones, 
Temple, Tex. 


_ “Oh for a Lodge in Some Vast Wilderness,” a cry 
in vain before many years. Join-me to conserve 30,000 
acres in Maine for outing purposes. Ponds, lakes, 
rivers, ideal fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing. Sev- 
eral tracts of valuable virgin timber. Can_combine 
profit with pleasure. For particulars address D, Forest 
and Stream. 


GINSENG, JOURNAL—Arrowsmith, Illinois, 48-page 
monthly, soc. a year. Vital interest to Ginseng seal 
growers. 100 seeds given new subscribers, when wanted. 


FOR re. High Grade Fencing Outfit. 
Two 34 inch Solingen foils, two leather plastrons, best 
masks. Little used. Would trade for shot 
ing boat or high grade fishing tackle. A. 
Eldorado, Ill. 


OARS AND CANOE PADDLES 
THE NEW YORK BOAT OAR CO.—For canoe or 
tender the best made. 69 West Street, New York City. 


DRY BATTERIES—Worn out made better than new 
for about 3c. Instructions 2oc. “Willamack,’’? Grampian, 
Pennsylvania. 


n_ or fold- 
. Summers, 








Hearts and livers of exceptional quality, Special 
attention given to prompt and safe delivery of Fish Food 
t» all Fish Cultural Clubs and Trout Growers. Livers 
for the purpose guaranteed to be free from Disease 
and Parasite. Henry Abrams, 501 West sist St., N. Y. 


HUNTING AND FISHING; shares in sportsman’s 
club in the Adirondacks for sale. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. 3,200 acre preserve with five lakes. 
Unusual opportunity for ‘tsmen. Write for details. 
W. H. Cadwell, New Britain, Conn. 


VARNISH AND PAINT 
EDWARD SMITH & CO.—Floor varnish for homes 
and bungalows. Long Island City, N. Y. 


DEN CURIOS—Prehistoric Indian relics. Modern In- 
dian beadwork and trappings. Old guns, pistols, swords, 
daggers, Pioneer noeey brass and pewter. List 4 
cent. MN. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


BENNETT TYPEWRITERS, like new. 
powers. new. .38 automatic Colt; . 

ite Cross Electric Vibrator, best offer. 
McQueen, Boulder, Colo. 


TAKE YOUR WIFE—Brook and lake trout in the 
dooryard. Well built bungalow at Raquette Lake,-N. 
. Fireplace, separate kitchen, icehouse, etc. ‘om- 
letely furnished, cheap rent for May. Jud Landon, 740 
nion Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


American 
Colt rifle; 
y% DBD. 





WANTED 


A gentleman of excellent character (a good fisher- 
man) whose life has been spent in refinement and 
leisure, will act as companion to select party, or person 
‘on trips for ae Is intimately acquainted with 
ali the streams and lakes in the Maine woods and 
Southern waters. Will procure guides, accommodations, 
appropriate flies and give instructions, whenever desired. 
Is a good photographer. Will attend to all the details 
so necessary for comfort and enjoyment, in a trip to 
the woods. Exceptional references furnished and _re- 





quired. Would expect reasonable financial recognition, 
according to time and size of party. Address care 
of Forest and Stream. 

WANTED—Position of training, handling and taking 


care of game anes and high class shooting dogs. 
I have d fifteen years of experience training and 
handling high class shooting dogs. I can give best 
of reference as to me and my work. Address A. &. 


Ketchum, Cornersville, Tenn. 


OLD COINS WANTED—FREE—Our standard illus- 
trated book, sells at 15 cents, or if Ere. dozen 
West postcards, given for three months at 10 cents, 
collectors’ hundre Be ¢ paper, devoted to stamps, coins 
relics, weapons, ol Cocke and minerals. Established 
» . Philatelic West, “Collectors’ World,” Superior, 

ebraska. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING.—Covering 
the whole subject of upland American ird shoot- 


game bird 
ing. By Geo. Bird nnell. Illustrated, 5 ethan s. 
Price postpaid $3.50. Forest and Stream shing 
Company, 22 Thames Street, New York. 




















TAXIDERMY 


TAXIDERMISTS 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO.—“Let us Tan Your 
Hide.” Rochester, N. Y. 


Mounting instructions, 25 cents; tanning, 10 cents. 
Anybody can learn. Send for instructions.’ John 
Byram, Taxidermist, 45 Byram Avenue, Dover, N. J. 





LIVE ANIMALS 


FOX, RACCOONS, SKUNKS, MINK wanted for 
pice tenant Wipias Beas token Has cue fue 
rice. ie. e eer. e. ur an 

Ferm, Clifton, Me.” om " 


BELGIAN HARES—Some Extra Good Breeding Dees, 
.50 each, 50 cents extra when bred to my famous 
uck Rex 2d. W. J. Gibson, Station D, Columbus, 0. 














RING-NECK PHEASANTS, r pair males 2, 
Booking egg orders now. $1.50 or - nes: ee 
Vanceburg, Ky. 


GET WISE—RAISE PHEASANTS FOR PASTIME. 
Profitable and fascinating. Send for prices. Connecticut 
Farms Pheasantry, Union, Union County, N. J. 


KENNELS 








FOR SALE—Dogs, all breeds, for all purposes; cattle, 
sheep, hogs, ferrets, rabbits, pigeons; 15 cents for new 
handsome catalogue, with 90 illustrations, all breeds; 
prise list poultry. Susquehanna Valley Kennels, 

annock, Penna. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES AND 
FOX HOUNDS, finest stock in the world, sold under 
positive guarantee. Our reputation is backed by Forest 
& Stream—a lifetime in the business, and hundreds of 
from all parts of America. 


unsolicited testimonials 





Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10 
cents for catalogue, prices, photographs, etc. Hopewell 
Kennels, Stewartstown, Pa. 

AIREDALE—The gentlemen’s all-round dog. Collies 


of the best possible blood lines. We have 
grown dogs and brood matrons. Tell us just 
i and get our list. W. R. Watson, Box 202, 0. 
owa. 


PEDIGREE STUD DOG—Chesapeake Kennels, 
D. S. E. 


Sloan, Lee Hall, Warwick Co., V: Buck London, 


at 





F 


welped 9-29-1912; enrolled Vol. 13, F. Tony T., 
12541 F. D. s B. Water Meg, ae F. D. S. B. Panck 
Brown Soke, Sampson Lady 


rd, Fannie, Water King, 
ewey, Kent Princess, Ne 


ptune Nettie, Grover Juda. 


CHESAPEAKE DUCK RETRIEVERS—Tho 








stock, natural retrievers from land and water; pups 
6 months old for sale. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 
Beagle pup started on game, good t diy bred. 
Also shotgun and faveloen. as. A. Whalen, ‘Whitebail, 
New Yor! 
PAIR OF BEAGLE PUPS—6 and 9 months. Started 
on game; also brood bitch. Jas. A. len, Whitehall, 


New York. 


RABBIT HOUND PUPPIES, fine hunting stock, 
3.00 each. F. Price, 26 Nowell Road, Melrose High- 
ands, Massachusetts. G 


MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH.—Incidents with rod 
and gun from the killing of birds and little fishes 
to buffalo hunting, by Fred Mather. Illustrated. 400 
pages. Price postpaid $1.50. Forest and Stream Pub- 
ishing Company, 22 Thames Street, New York. 


ANGLER’S WORKSHOP.—Practical hints for 
amateur rodmaker, by one who knows how.—Perry D. 
Frazer. Price ae — Address orders to Forest 
and Stream Pu ompany, 22 Thames St., N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 








FILMS developed toc., all sizes. Prints 234-3% $ 
22-44, 334-3%, 3%4-4%, 4¢.; Post Cards, soc. doz. Work 
guaranteed and returned 24 hours after receiving. Post- 
a. Send samatieee for samples. Girard’s Commercial 

hoto Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 





SEND US TEN of your favorite Kodak negatives, any 
size; will print one picture from each negative for a 
total of roc. (stamps). Or will develop any size roll of 
film and furnish one print from each negative for toc. 
This is a trial offer, made to show our Hi: 

Finishing. 8 x 10 mounted enlargements asc. Roanoke 


Cycle Company, Roanoke, Va. 





FILMS developed toc.; prints Take 


ge. to 5c. 
chance on bathroom finishing; 


ence. Price list and special. offer. nlarging our 
specialty. Chicago Photo Finishi: Cc "hy. Lake 
Street., Dept. C., Chicago. on 


(Continued on page 253.) 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 





THE CELEBRATED B/QceaNn REEL 
Made by Julius Vom Hofe 





THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 
Corner Nassau Street ; NEW YORK 





HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, '85; Oct. 8,'89; Mar. 21, *11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 

















Circular and prices furnished on 











application 






FOREST 4x2 STREAM 


will soon be tempting you to take a day off and try your luck. To eens the old 
thrills and enjoy new delights, take along a supply of 


Evans 
A\lé « Stout 


They will insure the pleasure of your outing and do you good. Every trip is rich in 
es and recollection when EVANS’ ALE or STOUT is the beverage. There is 
no form of outdoor life that is not made better by them. 

Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all good dealers.C. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786. HUDSON, N. Y. 


Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf 
sed. Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send us 


feegaias amec! donee: Quality A 
30c. fg unmseetsoe: Quality B 
6c. fears doses: Quality C 
65c for an assorted — Bass Flies 


° Regular price ... 
75c. {ot anassorted dean. Gauze Wing 


Regular price ..$1.00 


2.00 for an assorted dozen. English 


Regular price ..$3.50 
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MEN! 


Here is just what you have 
been looking for, the swell- 
est vest on the market, 


made of deerskin with 























i gun with 
3-in-One. Far better 
than heavy oils that gum. 


> Steel Fishing Rods 














fancy fringed pockets. A 






































PEs - RODS, 8.06 G6 fects cc .cccecdescccdevves $ .80 ¢ 
BAIT RODS, 53%, 6% or 8 feet............004. 70 vest — = attract atten- 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5% or 6 feet...........5 1.25 seachecd tfricti int. N. tion and admiration every- 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip.... 2.25 aathers dust or dirt. "Prevents rast M3 where. Order one to-day, 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip 2.75 pgand tarnis’ eeps gun looki ° , - price only 80 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings..... 3.50 goa All stores fn TOs: Gwe and Ste botiies dandy deerskin shirts for 
Z@e& substitutes, FREE—Sample and # : sportsmen. Send tor price list of Indian 
The H H. KIFFE CO $33 BROADWAY ke Dictionary of Uses. Bead Goods. 
: aw 2 i Three-in-One Oil Co. =| - INDIAN BEAD-WORK CO. 


112 New St., N.Y. 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application Poplar, Mont. 
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WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21-23 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Fishing Tackle Exclusively — All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 
for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 


ni FLY TROUT — 


ie Ones! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
I Dozen suet =e Sacre DRY FLIES 
1 DRY FLY LEADER-—7% Feet, and 
Bottle of “PLOATINE” Co 


Senether with 
4 COLOR PLATES showing LIES and 


88 other TROUT = , bg prepaid for 


DRY FLY RODS 
“PEERLESS” Special 914 feet... 
“NONPAREIL” Special 91% feet. . 
“STANDARD” Special 91% feet. . .18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 9% feet. .35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 
a2 Bt 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) $5.50 $7.00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS 


Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 714 
feet, 40 cents each. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15 $ 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank... . 


“ALBION” WADERS 


The only Perfect Waders 


We have tried for many years to 
obtain a line of Waders that would 
give satisfactery service. We have 
now marketed these goods for three 

ears and they have given UNI- 

ERSAL SATISFACTION. The 
material of which they are made 
has proven to be the most DUR- 
ABL DEPENDABLE and & 
WATERPROOF on the market. 

The medium weight are the most 
Tey are ligh all around b ogg made. 

ighter than th stic 


- $5.00 
- 10.00 


s and more Senitle. 4 
The light weight are very light @ 
(a pair of aa. weighing only 
22 ounces) yet they are quite dur- 
able and can be safely — for @ 
long time by a careful angl er. 


yd apne 


ing 

Wa ing Pants, stocking feet.. 

—_ eight Wading a 
stocking feet 13. 

Any of the above, with leather 
soles and hob nails, extra 


per pair 
Shows Stockings Boot Foot 


ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 


WE WERE SELECTED BY 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
To Furnish 


THE BUREAU of FISHERIES 


EXHIBIT of ANGLING APPARATUS 
At The 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


air’ 


Do not fail to see it if visiting the “ 


All the Latest Tackle 
Southern Salt Water Angling 


RODS 
H. L. LEONARD TARPON 
No. 198 Extra Heavy Split Bamboo 
No. 1964, Regular Split Bamboo 
No. 6-9 “Light Tackle” Split Bamboo 


MILLS’ “STANDARD” TARPON 
Single Piece Greenheart 
Two Piece Split Bamboo 


RODS FOR LIGHTER FISHING 
H. L. Leonard Nos. 193, 193% 
Mills’ “Florida Specials” 


REELS 
_ MILLS’ “INTRINSIC”—with Automatic Drag 
LARGE—Holds 900 ft. 24 Thread Line 
SMALL—Holds 900 ft. 9 Thread Line 
Other Salt Water Reels $2.15 and Up. 


LINES 
MILLS’ RED SPOOL—Natural or Green 
Sizes 6 to 45 Thread 
Lengths 150 to 1200 feet 


HOOKS 


MILLS’ “CAPTIVA” 
“FT, MYERS” 


“LONG KEY” 


Sundries in Endless Variety 


Tackle for Bait Casting 


NEW STYLE RODS 


SPLIT BAMBOO 
Lous Tip 


ALL HAVE EXTRA TIP. 


REELS — LONG BARREL 
QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 


$2.00 to $34.00 Each. 


BAIT CASTING LINES 


HARD BRAIDED SILK 


MILLS’ BRAID 
#7 RECORD i 
LINE 


Minnow Casting and 
Bait Fishing. 


TWO Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 
THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE. 
In so-yard Coils, 2 Connected: $1.75 per so yards. 
OTHER LINES 
$.83 to $2.25 per 50 yd. Spool. 


Send 2 cent stamp for 48 Page Booklet containing 8 Color Plates showing 163 Flies 


208 PAGE CATALOGUE NO. 112 containing 13 page ‘Novel Index’’—giving lists, and advice as to selection of OUTFITS 
for PRINCIPAL METHODS OF ANGLING, sent on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage on same. 


Sole on for H.L. LEONARD RODS —The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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The Leaping, Fighting, Impetuous Quananiche 


Much Misinformation Prevails About him and the Beautiful Environment in Which he Lives—The 


“ 


Angler’s Blue Ribbon Prize 


By E. T. D. Chambers, Author of “The Quananiche and its Canadian Environment,” etc. 





BE: ROM far above the Grand Falls 
of the Hamilton River and from 
the waters of its Ashuanipi 
branch in the interior of Labra- 
dor, came the skin of a fish, now 
in my possession, that unfolds a 
novel and interesting story to 
anglers and ichthyologists alike. 

Mr. A. P. Low the late head of the Geological 
Survey of Canada brought it back with him to 
civilization, upon his return from his overland 
trip of 1894-95 to Ungava Bay. In its adipose fin, 
the fish whose skin it was, bore the badge of 
royalty among fishes—the evidence of kinship to 
the kingly family of the salmon. In its shapely 
beauty and brilliancy of coloring, from the deep 
bluish green of its back, through the various 
shades of its silvery sides, to the pure white of its 
under surface, and in the number and disposition 
of its fin rays, it scarcely differed from a grilse 
of equal size. But its habitat was above a cataract 
having a sheer fall of 300 feet, so that this fish 
could not possibly have been a salmon from the 
sea. The large number and the distinctness of the 
double X marks upon its sides, the large size of 
the eye and of the dark spots upon the gill 
covers, and the strength and thickness of that 
portion of the body adjoining the caudal fin, all 
stamp it a ouananiche or non-anadromous 
salmon. 

Prior to Mr. Low’s discovery of the ouananiche 
in many of the large rivers flowing into Ungava 
Bay, Hamilton Inlet and the Atlantic Ocean, its 
geographical distribution was popularly supposed 
to be confined to Lake St. John and its tributary 
waters. Now, its Canadian environment is known 
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to include the whole Labrador peninsula, except- 
ing perhaps that part of its westerly slope drained 
into Hudson Bay; and the angler who would find 
it and fight it under the varying conditions in 
which it may be found, must traverse a vast re- 
gion of mountain and lake and forest and stream, 
as practically unknown as the interior of Africa, 
save to the Montagnais and Nascapee Indians, 
whose hunting ground it is. 

For countless ages, no doubt, the aboriginal Red 
Man, with his bone or stone-pointed spear, snatch- 
ed from the rapid water in which the fish is found, 
the biggest specimens that came to the surface in 
the quest of insect food. ‘““Wan-nan!” as we pro- 
nounce it—‘“There!” or “Look there!” or “There 
he is!”—they ejaculated, as the fish came to the 
top of the water, and “Wan-nan” thus came to 
signify the name of the fish. Its discovery by 
white men was first announced to the civilized 
world in 1647 by the Jesuit Father DeQuen, the 
first European to set foot upon the shores of Lake 
St. John. In its clear waters he found the fish 
and correctly classed it as a salmon, reporting his 
discovery to his Superior in Paris, in his “Re- 
lation” of that year. 

The original French settlers in the land of the 
ouananiche did not confine themselves to the 
largest specimens when capturing the fish for 
food, for not having mainly to depend, like the 
Indian, upon the spear as a means of taking fish, 
they captured all sizes in their nets, and the Red 
Men used their diminutive terminology when de- 
scribing the catch, calling it “wannan-iche” or 
little “wannan.” But there is no “w” in the 
French language, its sound being represented by 


the letters “ou”. Thus “Ouananiche” and not 


“wannaniche” is the original written form of the 
fish’s name as employed by those who first pro- 
duced it on paper, and according to the inflexible 
law of priority in nomenclature, “ouananiche” it 
has remained, and is likely to remain, for it has 
now found a place in the new mammoth lexicon 
of the English language known as the Oxford 
Dictionary, at present in course of publication. 

The ouananiche has been frequently treated, 
within the last quarter of a century, as a new 
fish, and some of the claims to its discovery are 
provocative of mirth. Science classes it—though 
not universally, it must be admitted—as the pure 
and original type of the ordinary Salmo salar— 
the well-known salmon of the North Atlantic 
Ocean and of the coastal streams of northeast 
America. The surmises of some anglers, on the 
other hand, in regard to its origin, are no less 
amusing than was Walton’s respecting “the great 
trout that is near an ell long;” namely—“whether 
this were a salmon when he came into the fresh 
water, and his not returning into the sea hath 
altered him to another color or kind, I am not 
able to say.” 

To quite a number of ardent anglers the 
ouananiche has undoubtedly proved a new 
variety, and this fact, coupled, perhaps, with 
carelessness or meagre powers of observation and 
resultant haste in jumping to conclusions have 
led to the publication from time to time of ‘a 
mass of erroneous information, not only in re- 
gard to the identity, the origin and the name of 
the fish, but also as respects its habits and geo- 
graphical distribution, the alleged difficulty of its 
capture, and in fact upon almost every point of 
the subject upon which it is possible to err. Thus 
































we are persistently told that the ouananiche is 
peculiar to Lake St. John and its tributarv 
waters—that it is a landlocked salmon and a dis- 
tinct variety from Salmo salar. On the other 
hand it has been perfectly well established for 
a score of years past that its habitat is co-ex- 
tensive with the great Labrador peninsula, ex- 
cepting only the latter’s western slope. In 1894 
and 1895, Mr. A. P. Low, already mentioned, 
found the ouananiche in the Koksoak river for 
a distance of nearly 200 miles below Lake Cani- 
apscow and in the lake and river stretches of 
the upper part of the George river, which also 
empties into Ungava Bay. On the eastern 
watershed, the party firequently caught the same 
fish on both branches of the Hamilton river 
above the Grand Falls, and also in great Lake 
Michikamow at the head of the North West 
River. That it is not a landlocked salmon is 
patent to the most ordinary observer. In the 
Lake St. John waters, where it is best known to 
the majority of writers upon the subject, it has 
unobstructed access to the sea by way of the 
Saguenay river and the Lower St. Lawrence. The 
familiar story of the Lake St. John ouananiche 
shut out from the sea by some extraordinary up- 
heaval of nature in the bed of the Saguenay is 
of course entirely apocryphal, for as I wrote in 
one of my books twenty years ago, “waters 
never yet flowed that smolt could not descend, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


On the Peribonca River, one of the feeders of Lake St. John, in the Ouananiche Country. 


and it has still to be established that the Sagu- 
enay was ever dry.” 

But a few years ago, the angling for ouanan- 
iche was written of as a conflict between man 
and a dragonlike adversary which fought its 
captor more in air than in water, and with so 
much vigor and success that the strongest tackle 
manufactured was essential to its capture and 
that a good proportion of the rods brought to 
bear upon the fight were smashed by the angler’s 
valiant combatant as if they were so many 
match splints. Sportsmen who set out a couple 
of decades ago to fish for ouananiche armed 
themselves for the fray as though they were 
bound for an attack upon the Salmo salar of 
coastal streams, and were ‘frequently to be met, 
as occasional English or Canadian fishermen 
have been in later days, on the Grande Decharge 
or in the pools of the Metabetchouan River, 
casting with sixteen-foot, two-handed salmon or 
grilse rods, just as they do when fishing for 
thirty-pound salmon in the Moisie or the Ris- 
tigouche. Like that Hadendowah Arab _ the 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy of the Soudan, the Canadian ouan- 
aniche has been described somewhere by Col. An- 
drew Haggard as “An India-rubber idiot on the 
spree.” 

Much nonsense has been published from time 
to time about this really splendid game fish of 
the north, and anglers who have successfully 


held the vaulting tarpon and the leaping salmon 
with rod and line, have more than once been 
disgusted beyond measure at the evident mis- 
representation of those who have pictured the 
little salmon of Lake St. John as an inveterate 
smasher of fishing tackle. It is true that very 
little was known of the ouananiche until quite 
modern times, but recent investigation has 
brought to light many facts concerning the fish 
that were formerly veiled in obscurity. 

The most ‘accessible ouananiche waters are in 
the Grand Descharge of Lake St. John, but they 
do not contain the biggest fish. Many visit them 
annually to experience the sensation of shoot- 
ing the rapids in the Indian canoes of birch bark. 
The sensation as the frail craft glides down a 
steep incline of smooth water, or dips into the 
hollow of a great sea, is ‘thrilling in the ex- 
treme. Now it seems that the crest of a huge 
wave is about to break over the side of the 
canoe; the next instant the birch-bark is lifted 
sideways out of the hollow. Then again the bow 
is apparently upon the point of being submerged 
when the canoeman in front cuts off the head 
of the approaching breaker with his paddle. 
These experiences, amid the resistless impetuosity 
of the stream, are of a nature to quicken the 
pulsation of the heart and to hasten the cours- 
ing of the blood through the veins. Here and 
there are oily looking pools where the waters 
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are at rest, save for the heaving of their bosom 
after the storm of yonder passionate waterfall, 
and for the eddyings in circular motion of the 
larger patches of scum or foam over the sur- 
face of the pool. 

Amid such surroundings we frequently cast 
our flies during a long-remembered visit, the 
Colonel and myself. The Colonel is an English- 
man, and we had many American fishing neigh- 
bors, including a clever woman angler from New 
York who could give many of us points in rais- 
ing the fish to our gay deceits of color and 
feather. Do what we would we could not 
approach the number of her rises. We cast all 
around her and changed our flies frequently, 
finally trying duplicates of those upon her own 
line, with which she supplied us from her own 
fly-book. Still she beat us all. Once she struck 
and hooked two fish at the same time. Then it 
was excitement, indeed! One up, one down, or 
perchance it might be both of them out of the 
water together, their shimmering sides glisten- 
ing in the sun like flashes of silver. We all 
stopped fishing to see the outcome of the fight. 
The little three and a half ounce silver mounted, 
split-cane rod responded bravely to the demands 
made upon it, and never did its fair owner deign 
to lower the tip to relieve the strain, as one or 
other of the fish, or both of them together, 
dropped into the water from their many somer- 
saults. Acting upon the theory that the rod 
could stand the.same strain immediately after 
the leap of, a fish that it stood before it, the 
dainty little fisherwoman yielded nothing but 
line to her pair of captive ouananiche, and after 
allowing them a pretty free rein for about twelve 
minutes, she suddenly turned the tables upon them 
and led them where she listed. The line was 
reeled up until the end of the leader almost 
touched the; upper ring of the rod, and then not 
another inch was given them. When they still 
attempted to dive, with the same amount of fight 
that yet remained to them, they sometimes arch- 
ed the rod until the whole tip was under water. 
Soon they were on their sides apparently ex- 
hausted. 

The man in the bow of the canoe slipped the 
landing net under the lower fish, securing it 
safely, but missed the other. Quick as thought 
the angler had reached over her arm, and with 
the scissors which she held in her hand had 
snapped the. leader just below the upper fish. The 
latter was a four-pound ouananiche, and aroused 
to new life and exertion by the sight of the net, 
gave another three minutes of exciting sport be- 
fore it was again brought upon its side to the 
surface of the water. Then something happened 
for which we were totally unprepared. When 
one of the guides again took up the landing net 
to secure the prize, a sign from the angler made 
him lay it down again. Another minute was 
spent in thoroughly drowning the fish, and then 
as it was brought close up to the side of the 
canoe a dainty hand with a number of richly 
jewelled fingers quickly grasped the ouananiche 
in a tight hold around the tail, immediately in 
front of the caudal fin, and with a rapid move- 
ment of the arm the fish was lifted, or rather 
jerked from the water and safely landed in the 
bottom of the canoe. It was a capital act, and 
its execution was so sudden, so wholly unex- 
pected that some seconds elapsed before the 
spectators could recover their astonishment suffi- 
ciently to applaud the tact and the success of the 
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On the route to Lac a-Jim, north of 
Lake St. John. 


artistic fisherwoman. It was learned subse- 
quently, that the young lady is a successful 
salmon angler, who has so great an abhorrence 
of the ordinary practice of gaffing large fish, 
that she has practised the killing of her own fish 
by first drowning them and then securing them 
by hand. She has thus succeeded in landing, by 
these simple means, a salmon nearly half as 
heavy as herself. 

In the large patches of white foam, into which 


. we cast our flies, there were thousands of natur- 


al insects which the ouananiche, hidden below 
were picking out of the scum, much as children 
might select the large, ripe berries out of a 
strawberry patch. Often they swam slowly around 
with their dorsal fins protruding from the 
water. One of our guides hooked one foul, the 
point and barb of the hook passing through the 
upper part of the back, a little in front of the 
tail. Then we had fun. First there came a series 
of leaps and dives and splashes upon the sur- 
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gave way. Presently, a high leap from the fish 
at the end of the line brought its run to an end. 
. It was still several minutes, however, before 
it could be brought to the net, and once, in the 
course of its final leaps, it very narrowly escaped 
from landing in one of the other canoes. 

One must be prepared for all sorts of adven- 
tures when trolling for ouananiche, and well do 
I recall, amid the islands of the Grand Descharge, 
hooking upon a small spoon, with a light cane 
rod, a huge pike, or American pickerel, of 
seventeen pounds. 

But large and plentiful as are the ouananiche in 
the Metabetchouan river, and wild and beauti- 
ful beyond description as is the scenery of the 
Grand Descharge, the angler after sport and ad- 
venture of the most attractive kind will prefer 
to scale some of the mighty wild ouananiche 
rivers of the interior of Labrador. Take the 
Peribonca for instance, nearly three hundred 
miles from its mouth is Lake Manouan, contain- 
ing ouananiche from five to eight pounds in 
weight. Several years ago I ascended the Peri- 
bonca for fifty miles, as far as Lake Tschota- 
gama, and the trip occupied a week, near'v 
four days being required to ascend the stream. 
In that distance ten large waterfalls had to be 
portaged around; it was necessary to pole the 
canoe up furious rapids and to camp in bear-in- 
fested woods, more than a score of miles away 
from. any human habitation. But the scenery 
was of the grandest and most magnificent de- 
scription and the fishing in the pools below 
some of the falls was marvelously good. In 
Tschotagama it was wonderful. There it is no 
unusual experience to have a brace of ouananiche 
at the same time upon the rod, each five or six 
pounds in weight. There is a record of a 49 
pound pike having been taken here on a troll. 
E. J. Myers of New York killed one that meas- 
ured 52 inches in length and weighed 47 pounds, . 
and the same angler has to his credit a pair of 





Fifth Falls of the Mistassini, immediately below which is a famous Ouananiche pool. 


face of the water as vivacious and brilliant as 
a display of fireworks. Finding that its skyward 
somersaults and aerial gymnastics were unable 
to shake it clear of the hook, the fish started 


off with as near the velocity of a torpedo as it 


could command, to leave trouble behind. The 
guide had handed me the rod before the ouan- 
aniche had started on its journey in the direc- 
tion of the sea, and was now actively plying his 
paddle to enable us to overtake the fleeing fish, 
whose rin was already depriving me of so much 
of my line that the reel was screeching as it 


eight-pound ouananiche and a ten pound speckled 
trout from the waters of the same lake. 

But it is quite unnecessary to go so far away 
from civilization to enjoy some ouananiche fish- 
ing in the early part of the season. In the end 
of May and the beginning of June, Indian or 
half-breed guides can be found at Roberval 
ready to convey the angler to fair fishing grounds 
in Lake St. John itself, where this much-discuss- 
ed fish is usually to be found a short distance 
off the mouths of the Ouiatchouaniche, the 
Ouiatchouan or the Metabetchouan rivers. 
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A Problem That Bothers All of Us 


What Are the Best Kind and Size of Flies to Use For Early Spring Fishing Under Varying Conditions ? 


By Charles Zibeon Southard, Author of ‘Trout Fly Fishing in America.” 


TP P| RIL is here and the Trout Fly 
~ S| Fisherman’s hour has arrived in 
many states and will shortly 
arrive in others! As anglers are 
now overhauling old flies and 
considering new ones, probably 
more so than any other article 
of their equipment, a few words 
in relation to them may prove of interest. 
What are the best kind and size of flies to use? 
There is hardly a day at this time of the year 
that tackle dealers are not asked this question 
over and over again and in most cases their an- 
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well qualified to suggest and advise the ordinary 
angler in the selection of flies for most waters. 
And this selection, as a rule, is a very fair one 
because it is nearly always based upon the flies 
that have proved successful in past seasons. 
Almost every angler (save the novice or be- 
ginner) be he young or old, has some “favorite 
flies” which he will declare will catch trout when 
all others fail and this is based upon the fact that 
at some time or other an extraordinary catch has 
been made with them; and it is not always con- 
fined to a single instance by any means. With 
all due respect for the “favorite flies,” their users 


any water, unless he selected almost all of the 
well known and so called successful ones. The 
reason for this is that the anglers seldom agree 
upon the same flies even for use upon the same 
waters. 

When the open season begins in the spring, the 
trout are just beginning to move about actively 
and seek the shallow water as the days grow 
warmer. It is at such times that the eyesight of 
these trout is the poorest and least keen, owing 
to the fact that they have been. for a considerable 
length of time in deep, dark water and, in most 
cases, under ice. This condition has had its ef- 





swer is in the form of another question: What 
waters do you fish? 

This question is prompted because the charac- 
ter of the waters fished by the angler is impor- 
tant and has much to do with determining both 
the kind and size of fly that should be used under 
ordinary conditions. 

The dealer, who has a large clientele, is usually 





The Trout are Beginning to Move About Actively. 


and the delightful sentiment for and memories of 
past angling days which the flies call to mind, I 
am nevertheless heretic enough to place but little 
real confidence in the theory of angler’s “favorite 
flies.” 

On the “favorite fly” theory the novice or be- 
ginner at fly-fishing would be hard pushed indeed- 
to make any reasonably good selection of flies for 





fect upon the sight of the trout, as the eyes have 
become accustomed to a subdued light, which has 
made them slow to resume their normal vision. 
As the trout are in the water, they always see 
any fly presented to them on the surface of the 
water, or a few inches under the surface, through 
the medium of the water. The distinctness with 
which they see any fly must necessarily depend 
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upon both the water and weather conditions ex- 

isting at the time the fly is displayed and, in addi- 

tion, the coloration of the fly and its size. 

Therefore, there are four factors that the 
angler must consider whenever fly-fishing for 
trout; namely, the condition of the water, the 
condition of the weather, the color of the fly and 
its size, in order that he may select one or more 
flies which can quickly be seen by the trout. In 
the early spring it will be found that on most 
waters larger rather than smaller flies will prove 
successful in the long run and, in fact, in the 
great majority of cases. 

When the water is roily or discolored and the 
weather is rainy, cloudy or hazy, bright and light 
colored flies can best be seen by the trout. On 
the other hand, when the water is clear and the 
weather is clear and sunshiny, dark and medium 
colored flies will prove more attractive. 

If white and black are classed as colors in fly 
coloration, then the White Miller is the typical 
light fly, the Black Gnat is the typical dark fly 
and the medium colored or neutral fly is best 
represented by the Hare’s Ear. or Wickham’s 
Fancy. 

Light-Colored Flies are those that have a de- 
cided lightish shade, and where white, light blue, 
light gray and light yellow predominate. Such as 
the Coachman, the Royal Coachman, Lady of. the 
Lake, Reuben Wood, Yellow May, Dorset, Gray 
Drake, Deer Fly, Jenny Lind, Fern, Beaverkill, 
Gosling, and Blue Dun. 

Medium-Colored Flies are those which are 
more neutral in shade, having no very marked 
leaning to either. dark or light colors. Such as 
the Professor, Queen of the Water, Alder, Gray 
Hackle, Grizzly King, Light Cow Dung, August 
Dun, Hamlin, Lake Green, Brown Coughlan, 
Royal Governor, Alice, Cinnamon and Marston’s 
Fancy 

Dark-Colored Flies are those that have largely 
black, dark brown, dark green, red and indigo in 
their makeup and their general aspect is of a 
dark shade. Such as the Montreal, Cahill, Great 
Dun, Hawthorn, Furnace, Wasp, Carmen, Silver 
Gnat, Silver Doctor, Silver Spot, Governor, Dark 
Stone, Blue Bottle, Black June and Silver Horns. 

For the wet-fly angler in the early spring flies 
tied on number 8 hooks are the best for “all 
round trout fishing” but on some few waters flies 
tied on number 10 hooks are a better size;_and 
for use on most lakes and still water more success 
is often obtained with flies tied on number 6 
hooks. I would not advise, on any waters, the 
use of flies smaller than number 1o or larger than 
number 6 and. seldom will a number 10 fly prove 
as successful as the two larger sizes mentioned. 

For dry-fly. fishing flies tied on number 9, 10, 11, 

12 and 13 hooks are the best, preferably the three 
larger sizes, although some dry-fly anglers pre- 
fer flies tied on number 14 and 16 hooks; but in 
the early spring the greater success will be had 
by the use of the larger sizes. 

The wet-fly anglers should feel deeply indebted 
to their brothers, the dry-fly men, for developing 
the art of artificial fly making to such.an extent 
that to-day many of the flies are real imitations 
of the natural flies found upon our trout waters. 

While there are many trout waters (notably 
those of Maine, Canada and the West) where 
trout will not rise. to a dry-fly if it is presented 
to them strictly according to the dry-fly man’s 
code, yet they will accept that same fly if fished 
by a wet-fly angler upon and just under the sur- 
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face of the water and played as a wet-fly; and 
oftentimes the dry-fly will prove more success- 
ful under those conditions than many of the old 
patterns generally used by the wet-fly fisherman 
in those waters. 

At no time during the open season for trout is 
it so difficult to make a proper selection of flies 
to meet the ever changing conditions governing 
fly-fishing as in the early spring or for the first 
three weeks of the season. 

It is during this period that the “flood stage” 
of the streams greatly affects trout, creating in 
them a “state of unrest” which makes them shy 
and but “transient dwellers” in any place, because 
the swollen waters and changed conditions have 
driven them away from their customary habitat. 
Trout dislike unusual conditions; they, like 
people, seek to dwell in places that are to their 
liking and when such places are greatly disturb- 
ed or changed, from any cause whatsoever, they 
“roam” and are then poor risers to flies, either 
real or artificial. 

This is one of the reason why the early spring 
fishing on streams is so uncertain and the right 
selection of flies so difficult to make with much 
likelihood of success, even when every little de- 
tail of the existing conditions are carefully ob- 
served. But it is just this uncertaisty which 
makes the sport of angling so attractive and the 
pleasure is the greater, when good judgment, 
patience and perseverance in the application of the 
art of fly-fishing brings success to reward the 
angler’s efforts. 

“No living man can say,” writes a well-known 
angler, “when upon unfamiliar waters, what fly 
will prove most alluring. The greater his ex- 
perience the more tentative does he consider his 
first efforts. 

“Every stream has its own peculiarities not 
only as to the most successful fly, but as to the 
habits of its trout as well.” 


Having given some reasons for using a cer- 


tain kind and size of flies for early spring fish- 
ing, I will now give the names of some of the 
flies that find a resting place in my own fly-books 
when not in use and which have proved to be 
good flies for use on the streams, ponds and 
lakes. of the New England and Middle States. 
These flies are all to be had either snelled or 
eyed, just as the fancy dictates; but from an 
economical standpoint, if no other, it is preferable 
to use eyed flies for they will last longer and 
remain in better condition than snelled ones. 


Wet Flies. Dry Flies. 
* Professor. * Hare’s Ear. 
* Brown Hackle. * Greenwell’s Glory 
* Black Gnat. * Pale Evening Dun. 
* Silver Spot. * Silver Sedge. 
* Coachman. * Hofland’s Fancy. 
* Yellow May. * Wickham’s Fancy. 
Light Cow Dung. Black Gnat. 
Grizzly King. Coachman. 
Gray Hackle. White Miller. 
Montreal. Red Ant. 


March Brown. 
Little Yellow May 
- Blue Quill. 

Jenny Spinner. 

Whirling Dun. 

Welchman’s Button 

Yellow Bumble. 

Soldier Palmer. 
Abbey. Red Spinner. 
Governor. Iron Blue Dun. 

*If the angler is limited to but a few different pat- 


terns those flies marked with a star make a very good 
and serviceable lot. 


Remember that the greatest skill is shown by 
the angler who persuades the trout to rise to his 


Light Tip Montreal 
Silver Doctor. 
Royal Coachman. 
White Miller. 
Beaverkill. 

March Brown. 
Queen of the water 
Blue Bottle. 
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fly when they are not feeding or they are in a 
“state of unrest;” and it is then he experiences 
the greatest pleasure and satisfaction if success 
rewards him for he then knows his selection of 
flies, both as to kind and size, has been wisely 
made. 

The saying, “Oh! He is a lucky fisherman!” is 
one that beginners as well as old-timers at fly- 
fishing would do well to discount as having no 
meaning nor significance for, after all, success in 
fly-fishing is not a question of luck. It is rather 
the result of judgment and knowledge in knowing 
how to select the proper fly for the particular 
occasion and then knowing how to place and play 
the fly so as to make it prove most attractive as 
well as acceptable to the trout. 


It matters not at all what trout waters the 
angler fishes if he has the true and kindly spirit 
of Izaak Walton, the Master Angler of years 
ago; for then every stream and lake has its own 
peculiar and delightful charms in which the angler 
revels while angling, with either the wet or the 
dry-fly, to fathom their piscatorial secrets. 

Of all sport, I know of none that seems to de- 
velop in the individual such a kindly spirit, such 


‘a full appreciation of all living things, and such 


an absorbing love for the many and varied charms 
of “the open” as fly-fishing. 

May the season of 1915 prove a joy and pleas- 
ure alike to all anglers from the youngster, who 
fishes the small brooks with his “Alder Pole” and 
angle worm to “The Expert,” who casts his all 
but perfect fly with the finest of split bamboo 
rods on the larger waters. 


AER 


“So help me, he was——”’ 
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Fly Tackle Angling For The Commoner Fish 


A Distinguished Authority Tells How to Enjoy the Best of Sport Near at Home—Sport at a Minimum 


of Time and Expense 


By Dr. James A. Henshall, Author of ‘The Black Bass,” ‘My Favorite Fishes,” etc., etc. 


AAPA PAU | the spring months the thoughts 
| of anglers naturally turn to 
fishing, and as game-fishes in 
all public waters east of the 
Missouri River are becoming 
S| few and far between, more 
“VW We We | especially black bass and trout, 
it is . ell to consider the merits 
of other game fishes that are still available. And 
while these fishes are smaller and not so gamey 
as those mentioned, they are nevertheless worthy 
of the angler’s attention. 

More than thirty years ago I penned the fol- 
lowing: “It is among the possibilities in this 
world of transitory things, that fly-fishing for 
the salmonids in the United States will in the 
near future be known only by tradition. It 
should, therefore, be a source of great consola- 
tion to the fly-fisher to know that there are now, 
and probably ever will be, in the streams and 
lakes of this broad land, percoid game-fishes 
equally worth of his skill, which require only 
to be known to be properly appreciated.” 

The quality of gameness in a fish is best de- 
termined by the character of the tackle used. A 
brook trout on a striped bass rod, or a black 
bass on a tarpon rod, could not, in either case, 
exhibit its characteristic gameness, or afford any 
sport to the angler. 

Excellent sport with these smaller fishes, how- 
ever, is now rendered possible owing to the ad- 
vent of the very light trout rod. It should not 
be considered beneath the dignity of an angler 
to cast the fly for a rock bass, a blue-gill or a 
croppie, with a three-ounce rod. Certainly it is 
just as sportsmanlike as to fish for six-inch brook 
trout in a meadow brook or a mountain rill. 

The urban angler is now compelled to travel 
long distances, and at considerable expense, to 
find good salmon, plack bass or sizable trout. 
It should, then, be some gratification to know 
that with very light tackle he can enioy very 
good fly—or bait-fishing with the several species 
to be described. 

As these fishes are of wide distribution, their 
local or vernacular names are numerous and dif- 
fer considerably, often interchangeably. To 
identify them correctly it is necessary to give, in 
addition to the common names, the scientific 
rames as well. 

The rock bass (Ambloplites rupestris), is 
well-known in the Great Lake region and in the 
upper Mississippi valley, where it is called “rock 
bass,” for as its Latin name implies, it is fond 
of rocky situations. But it also thrives in rather 
weedy ponds. In the middle west it is known as 
“red-eye” and “Goggle-eye.” 
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It is a handsome fish, growing to a p.und in 
streams and ponds and to two pounds in lakes. 
Although not as much esteemed in the Great 
Lake region as its merits demand, it is well 
thought of in the middle west as a pan fish. 4nd 
it is not to be despised as a game-fish on 1 three 
or four-ounce rod. Its habit of curving its body 
to resist the strain of the rod is characteristic. 
Brown, red or gray hackles, on hooks 5 to 7, can 
be used successfully, allowing the fly to sink at 
each cast. For bait-fishing very small minnows 
are the best, but grub worms, crickets, and earth 
worms are all useful. On lakes the trolling 
spoon of very small size will prove attractive. 

The Blue Gill (Lepomis Pallidus), is uni- 
versally distributed in most waters east of the 
Rocky Mountains, except in the eastern states. 
In different sections it is known as blue-gill, 
blue brean, copper-nose bream, or just “brim.” 
But wherever found and under whatever name, 
from Canada to Florida, it is much sought after 
as a game—or food-fish, and deservedly so. 

It is the largest of the so-called “sunfishes,” 
averaging a half-pound, but sometime growing 
to a pound, as in Florida. The angler in search 
of rare sport, where the usually-called game-fish 
are scarce, will make no mistake if he uses a 
three-ounce rod for the blue-gill. It will rise 
to most of the hackle flies, the coachman, the 
drakes and stone fly. 

The Calico Bass (Pomosxis sparoides), ranges 
along the Great Lake basin and in the upper 
Mississippi valley, where it is abundant. It is 
variously known as northern croppie, strawberry 
bass, grass bass, etc. It is gregarious, and like 
all gregarious animals is rather shy, loving the 
covert of tall-growing aquatic weeds in rather 
deep water in ponds. In lakes it also frequents 
open water. While not very game, it will not 
disappoint the logical angler with a three-ounce 
rod. Its lack of gameness is compensated by its 
eagerness to take his fly or bait, as sometimes 
almost the entire school can be taken by care- 
ful work. 

Almost any grayish fly, as gray coflin, gray 
drake, Henshall or coachman are usually success- 


ful, especially late in the afternoon. For bait- - 


fishing use very small minnows, grubs, grasshop- 
pers or cut bait, and on open water the smallest 
trolling spoon is called for. 

The Croppie (Pomo.is annularis) is the south- 
ern form of this genus, and abounds in‘ nearly 
all southern states. In Kentucky it is known as 
“newlight,” and further south, along the Missis- 
sippi River it is “white perch” or “speckled 
perch,” and in Louisiana is “sac-a-lac,” meaning 
“bag of milk.” It grows in southern lakes to 


three pounds, and while an excellent panfish is 
not very .gamey, easily sliding out of the water 
when hooked. It will furnish good sport, how- 
ever, to the fly-fisher, using small grayish flies. 
The Henshall fly on number 6 to 8 hooks is a 
favorite fly in Kentucky. Other flies as recom- 
mended for the calico bass and also used for its 
southern congener. 

The White Bass (Roccus chrysops), is a 
favorite gamefish, in the upper Mississippi 
Valley and along the Great Lakes, where it some- 
times reaches three or four pounds. It also in- 
habits some of the tributaries of the lower Mis- 
sissippi, especially St. Francis anl White rivers 
in Arkansas. 


It rises well to the fly, and is easily taken with 


bait. A fly-rod of three or four ounces is quite 
well adapted for this fine fish, and such flies as 
march brown, the drakes, the duns, and also the 
flies mentioned for the croppies, will answer as 
well for the white bass. 

Small minnows and the trolling-spoon are 
successful on lakes and large ponds. In the 
southern states it is better known as “striped 
bass,” where it does not grow so large as in 
northern waters. 

The Yellow Bass (Morone interrupta), re- 
sembles very much, in general appearance, the 
white bass, except that the black horizontal 
stripes along its sides are not continuous, but 
broken or interrupted, as its Latin names implies. 
It might. be considered the southern form of the 
two species, though belonging to a different 
genus. While it does not grow so large as the 
white bass it is fair game on a three-ounce rod, 
responding to sober-hued flies, as brown coflin, 
march brown, alder, and the various hackles. 
For bait-fishing, small minnows, catalpa worm, 
grubs and earth worms will all prove success- 
ful at times. 

The Yellow Perch (Perca flavescens), is so 
well known in northern waters that it is only 
necessary to give it a brief notice. It is very 
abundant in the Great Lakes region, and is also 
found along the eastern coastwise streams as 
far south as North Carolina. It is gregarious, 
especially in the spring, near the breeding season 
and is easily captured with fly or bait. 

In lakes and large ponds it reaches two pounds 
in weight, and gives fair sport with very light 
tackle.. It rises freely to almost any bright- 
colored fly, as red ibis, silver doctor, professor, 
polka, yellow Sally, etc. It will take any kind 
of bait that is used for other small fishes. In 
the winter it is taken through the ice in large 
quantities and finds a ready sale in the markets, 
as it is a pretty good. panfish. 
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The Grandest Game Bird in America 


Mysteries of Wild Turkey Hunting Told by an Expert for the Benefit of a Younger Generation 





T may be of no interest to the 






DOW) One 


EB 
4 i old-timer, but it will attract the 
2; / attention of the younger genera- 
si I / tion of sportsmen if I speak 
Ka Si! briefly of the habits of the 
2 B| wild turkey and how to find 


CJ) 


and bag him. The wild turkey 
is the largest of all our 
gallinaceous game. In years past it could be 
found in most all the states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Now it is found in the southern 
parts of the country. They are plentiful in Texas 
and to be found in fair numbers in all the south- 
ern states. The abundance in any locality, how- 
ever, depends on the supply of their favorite 
food, such.as mast, small nuts, acorns and seeds. 
They are very fond of all kinds of grain; and 
in searching for it will at times approach very 
near houses and outbuildings, and can be seen at 
rare times running and feeding near fences in 
fields containing grain crops. They are decidedly 
the shyest and sharpest of game birds and most 
difficult to approach, and yet they are accredited 
with doing fool things. Two hunters were 
sleeping under a tall pine tree. One awoke and 
lay there musing. Presently he noticed a bunch 
on a limb; he reached for his gun and shot at 
the bunch and brought down a _ good sized 
gobbler. A man on horseback, riding within thirty 
feet of a rail fence near the woods, counted 
fourteen turkeys coming through a break in the 
fence. Possibly they mistook. the man as part 
of the horse. It is needless to say that the man 
did not have a gun, and that if he went to the 
hole in the fence with a gun and watched, he 
could do so for years and never have another 
such chance to bag a turkey. The writer, one 
morning when quail shooting, in South Carolina, 
had his pointer dog point a turkey in the heavy 
broomsedge grass near a fence. The bird flushed 
as I stepped forward expecting a quail to flush. 
I was so surprised I almost forgot to shoot. The 
report of the gun sent half a dozen or more 
turkeys into the air, all out of range. Now those 
birds must have heard the dog and myself 
approach, as they lay covered with the thick dry 
grass; one of the “fool things” a turkey will 
do. The wild turkey pairs off in the Spring. This 
is a time they are successfully hunted, the 
gobblers only being killed, though many of the 
young birds are shot in early Fall. The weight 
of a full grown wild gobbler is from sixteen to 
twenty-five pounds; the weight of a hen turkey, 
full grown, runs from ten to fourteen pounds. 
Instances are on record of the capture of thirty 
to thirty-five-pound gobblers. The writer once 
saw a gobbler alleged to have weighed thirty- 
seven pounds undressed. The. writer shot one 
that weighed twenty-two and a half pounds, un- 
dressed. 

In October, in states as far north as Pennsyl- 
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By Dick Swiveller. 


vania, and in November in southern latitudes, 
the turkey is in fair condition, and the young- 
sters able to care for themselves. At this time 
the gobblers may be “called” within range of 
the gun. Experienced turkey hunters can imi- 
tate the call of the turkey that brings the birds 
together. The little instrument, the “caller” is 
made of wood or metal. Some call with the 
mouth alone. An old turkey hunter I used to 
hunt with could make a gobbler believe to the 
depths of his tender gizzard that some fair in- 
amorata of a hen turkey was languishing to have 
him call around. He would bring that gobbler 
right out of his concealment and fairly up to the 
blind, all by a peculiar puckering of the lips, 
assisted by the tongue. It is very difficult to 
learn to call correctly either with a caller or 
with the mouth alone. One false note, no matter 
how slight, will send the birds in the air or run 
them to cover. It is very exciting sport to lay 
concealed in the thick woods and get an answer 
from a gobbler who thinks a hen turkey is call- 
ing for him. The call is repeated and answered, 
and after an interval of fifteen or twenty 
minutes the wooing, soothing call. Again the 
answer from the wooer; and this is repeated by 
the hunter if all has worked well, until the 
gobbler makes his appearance. His position may 
be too far away. In this event the caller must 
have the skill to make the call of the supposed 
hen turkey appear still far away and thus draw 
the gobbler up to the distance required to bag 
him. Sometimes two or more gobblers will 
answer. The chances then are that two or more 
wil! be bagged. They are very keen, always on 
the alert. The slightest alarming sound can be 
detected. I have thought they can see the wink 
of a human eye at fifty yards. It is a splendid 
sight to see a full grown gobbler step into view 
after being called up. To see his wary look, his 
stately and noiseless tread, head erect, his black 
and greenish plumage spreading into bronze, 
the whole giving a metallic luster. When alarm- 
ed these birds, though so large, can get on wing 


about as quick as a quail, and shooting them  . — 2 
* ing most all varieties of our game birds, the 


under such circumstances requires speedy hand- 
ling of the gun. They are very tenacious of life 
and require large shot, No. 4 or even No. 2, 
propelled by 28 grains of bulk smokeless powder 
and a hard-hitting 12-gauge gun. 

There are several ways of hunting and captur- 
ing the wild turkey, being governed by locality 
and surroundings. They are called as mentioned 
above, while another way is in the use of trained 
dogs to follow the scent, discover and scatter 
the flock. The hunter, then guided by the bark- 
ing of the dog, goes to the spot where the birds 
scattered, builds a blind and calling is begun to 
bring the flock together, for it is their habit to 
want to go to the place where they scattered. 


- turkeys. 
' and the rosy hue in the east is more pronounced, 


By this means ,two or three birds are secured to 
two guns. Again a spot is found in the woods, 
usually near a swampy place with tall trees and 
heavy brush in proximity. The turkeys roost 
in the trees, on the upper branches generally. The 
hunter builds a good blind and goes to it just 
before sunset and waits for the big birds to 
come in to roost, then shoots them from the 
trees. Another plan is to discover where a gang 
of turkeys “uses.” This is found where the feed 
is good. Corn should be scattered around in 
various places, and those places visited every 
day to see if the bait has been taken. Having 
become assured that the gang is coming evestw 
morning (they begin feeding at day-break) for- 
the bait, then construct a blind, which is made - 
simply of brush and limbs, but bear in mind it 
must not have a new or made-up appearance; no 
bright green wood or butts should show. Use 
dead brush, brown and old branches and sticks, 
and so constructed as to be closed on all sides, 
and roomy enough to accommodate one or more 
shooters in a sitting position. It should be open 
at the top, and open places enough on all sides 
to push the gun through. As soon as the blind 
is built, scatter the corn in front of it fifteen or 
twenty yards away. The turkeys will soon take 
this trail. Bait again in the afternoon and be in 
the blind long before daylight next morning, still 
as an owl, and await the coming of the grand 
Just as the mantle of night is lifting 


you will probably see them coming, two, three, 


' four, seven, ten or you may count a dozen or 


more. An exciting moment. On they come, 


- feeding, and at last reaching the place where the 


corn is thickest, which brings them within range. 
Now if you have not an attack of “buck-ague,” 
select a bird, kill him and instantly put your 


- second barrel to a bird on the wing without wait- 


ing to see if the first shot was effective. This 


' method of taking the wild turkey is probably as 


fair and satisfactory as any. 
I must confess, that in my experience in shoot- 


question of “meat” has little to do with the 


. Sport, but when turkey shooting, the thought of 


this fine game bird on the table is a prominent 
factor in the desire to bring him to bag. I don’t 
know but we may as well take him in any way 
we can get him which includes a slice from his 
tender bosom that has been browned by proper 
cooking—or a second joint if you please. The 
individual who has yet to taste for the first time 
wild turkey will experience a sensation of rap- 
ture beside which his first canvasback duck 
celery fed is a mere everyday affair at table, 
provided always that the turkey is properly 
treated in the kitchen and served with all the 


- honors to which he is entitled. 
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Color Photography for the Sportsman 










How you can Keep the Glories of Woodland Tints and Shades Before you Always—A Fascinating Recreation 





HE camera has become a neces- 
sary adjunct to every sports- 
man’s equipment. Whether he 
be a trout fisherman, wading 
the shallow streams, or a big 
game hunter, trailing the moose 
and caribou along the ridges; 
whether his sport leads him 

far afield, or whether his ramblings be near home, 

nine times out of ten he will have a camera slung 
over his shoulder, or stuck in his pocket. And 
often during the long winter evenings that mark 
the interim for most outdoor recreations, he will 
turn to the pictures taken on his sporting pilgrim- 
ages. “This picture” he will say, as you pore 
over his album with him, “doesn’t begin to do 
the subject justice. You should have seen the 
blaze of color in those October woods, with the 
green of the spruces for a background, and the 
blue sky and fleecy clouds reflected in the water. 

I’d give a lot for a picture of it just as it looked 

then.” 

What would you give, to-day, for a picture 
true in color of that great trout you caught last 
summer, with its blue and crimson spots, and the 
iridescent golden armor over all? ‘Or for that 
hardwood ridge, a blaze of reds and yellows and 
oranges, where you downed your moose last fall? 
O- for that gorgeous sunset the last night in 
camp? Lost opportunities these, but there is no 
reason why, if you are willing to take half the 
trouble and devote a fraction of the effort you 
put into your fishing and shooting, you should 
allow such pictures to escape you again. For all 
these subjects can be taken in their true colors, 
and the results will repay you a hundred fold for 
the trouble. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the 
theory and development of color photography. 
Those interested can obtain, through their photo- 
graphic dealer, books treating on these subjects. 
We are concerned here only with a consideration 
of the necessary equipment and manipulations in- 
volved in making color transparencies. For 
successful color prints on paper are still a thing 
of the future. But if you will make your color 
transparencies in lantern slide size, and throw 
them, enlarged, upon a screen, or if you make 
and view. them as stereoscopes, you will, I am 
sure, be so satisfied with the results that you 
will not ask for paper prints. 

In taking color pictures, any ordinary plate 
camera, or any film camera which can be fitted 
with a ground glass focusing back and plate hold- 
ers, will serve. It is of course true, in this as in 
all branches of photography, that the better the 
lens the better results you are apt to get, but an 
expensive anastigmat is not absolutely necessary. 
A special ray filter to fit over your lens, and a 
meter for judging the exposure, are necessary. 
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By R. A. Worstall. 


The whole cost of adapting an ordinary roll film 
camera to color plate work need not exceed five 
dollars. 

The Autochrome process is probably the most 
widely used in this country, for making color 





What Would You Give for a Picture Like this in Colors? 


transparencies. The Lumiere Autochromes are 
made in France and their process of manufacture 
is briefly as follows: ‘Wheat starch is sifted until 
circular grains of uniform, miscroscopic size re- 
sult. Batches of these are dyed, with transpar- 
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ent dyes, the three primary colors, red, green, and 
blue-violet—and mixed in correct proportions. A 
gluss plate with an adhesive coating is sprinkled 
with this mixtufe, and the surplus shaken off. 
The interstices which remain are filled with fine 
carbon black. The coating is then rolled, and 
covered with a waterproof varnish. Upon this 
is spread a very thin film of an orthochromatic 
collodin emulsion. Autochromes come packed 
four in a box, box of four in lantern slide size 
costing $1.20. The film is very delicate and great 
care must be exercised in handling the plates. 
The box must be opened either in an absolutely 
dark room, or in one faintly lighted by a low 
candle power light fully screened by the “Virida” 
papers sold for the purpose. In any case, as the 
emulsion is sensitive to all colors, the less light of 
any sort one has, the better. Each plate is packed 
with the film side in contact with a black card- 
board, and the two are loaded into the plate hold- 
ers together. The glass side of the plate, which, 
contrary to the practice with ordinary plates, 
faces the lens, must be wiped gently with a soft 
cloth to remove dust. 

Having your plate holders loaded, slip over the 
lens the special ray filter sold for Autochrome 
work. No other filter will answer. The object 
of this filter is to cut off the too actinic blue- 
violet rays, and to equalize the light, and the 
necessary shade of filter for this plate has been 
accurately determined by the makers. The 
ground glass in the focusing back must be re- 
versed, that is the ground side faced out to com- 
pensate for the reversal of the plate in the holder. 

Before making an exposure it is absolutely 
necessary to test the light. Color plates, for 
reasons which it is not necessary to go into here 
have very narrow latitude in exposure, and un- 
less the exposure is right the colors will not be 
true. The Watkins Bee Meter for Color Plates 
is cheap and efficient. With each meter comes 
a booklet giving full instructions, plate speeds, 
etc. Having tested the light in accordance with 
these instructions, and having ascertained the 
correct exposure, follow this absolutely, regard- 
less of what your opinions may be as to its accu- 
racy. The meter is far more accurate than the 
judgment any photographer, however skilled, can 
form from the image on the ground glass. The 
Watkins plate speed for Autochromes is 3, about 
eighty times slower than an ordinary plate. 

Having made the exposure the next step is de- 
velopment, and the Lumiere booklets give full 
and complete directions for this. It is best, at 
any rate until you have become proficient to fol- 
low these directions closely. The plate is de- 
veloped in the dark, or with a very feeble Virida 
light, for about two minutes, rinsed a few sec- 
onds, then put into a “reversing bath” and brought 
out to full light. Reversing requires three or 
four minutes, after which the plate is rinsed 
again, re-developed. rinsed half a minute, and set 
aside to dry. When dry, it may be varnished, 
and a protecting cover of clear glass is bound 
over it. The whole process of making a complete 
Autochrome does not require more than thirty 
minutes, and is simplicity itself. 

“What,” some will say, “lug around a lot of 
heavy fragile glass plates on a hard trip in the 
woods?” Well, why not? When you go out after 
big game, do you depend on a light target pistol, 
rather than be bothered by the weight of an effec- 
tive gun? Color pictures are the big game of 
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Your Guides Would Like to Have this as a Remembrance of Their Race. 


photography. If you are content with the small 
game, stick to the roll film camera. But it is 
safe to assert that the great majority of us, when 
we go to the woods, lug along, cheerfully enough, 
many times the weight of two dozen color plates, 
in the shape of tackle boxes, repair kits, etc. 
seldom if ever to use them. You will not stick 
at a few pounds extra weight in your outfit when 
once you have learned what beautiful effects you 
can secure only by color plates. For nearly every 
time it is the color in the landscape, not the com- 
position, that inspires the picture, and the color 
blind plate or film yields prints that are dis- 
appointing. By all means take a dozen or two 
color plates with you, but before you go practice 
with them enough so that you can use them 
properly. 

A color plate process which is rapidly gaining 
converts is the Paget. The Paget color plates are 
made in England, and, unlike the Autochromes, 
the taking screen is on a separate plate from the 
sensitive emulsion. The latter is a panchromatic 
one, sensitive to all colors. The taking screen 
consists of the same primary colors as that of 
the Autochrome, but in a miscroscopic, geometri- 
cal design, and this taking screen may be used 
over and over again. The film side of the taking 
screen is placed in contact with the film of the 
negative, and the plate holders for Paget color 
plates must be fitted with good springs, to main- 
tain close contact of the screen and plate. A 
special ray filter is required. The ground glass of 
the focusing back is reversed, just as for Auto- 
chromes. In calculating the exposure, the Paget 
booklet gives twelve as the Watkins speed. It 
has been my experience: and that of several 
others, that eight is nearer right. From this it 
is evident that the Paget color plate is more than 
twice as fast as the Autochrome. After making 
the exposure, the taking screen is placed to one 
side for further use, and the negative developed 
according to the printed instructions enclosed 
with the plates. This negative is fixed and washed 
in the usual way, and from it is made a lantern 
slide transparency on a Paget Transparency plate. 
The completed slide is brought in contact with a 
viewing screen, having the same geometrical de- 
sign, and in the same colors, as the taking screen. 





When the two are registered exactly, the colors 
are true, and the two are then firmly bound to- 
gether. 


Each process has its advantages. A color pic- 
ture by the Autochrome process can be completed 
much more rapidly than by the Paget. The 
Autochrome, having the same taking and view- 
ing screen, shows no parallex effect by indirect 
light, while the Paget must be viewed by direct 
light. And the Autochrome tosts a little less than 
a completed Paget. But in my estimation, the 
advantages of the Paget process far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. In the first place, 
the Paget plates being faster, permit of shorter 
exposures. True. the Autochromes may be super- 
sensitized, but not every amateur would care to 
attempt this. The Paget plates have far better 
keeping qualities, and more latitude in exposure. 
The final color transparencies are much more 
brilliant and stand the heat of the projection 
lantern much better than the Autochrome. The 
cost of failure in exposure is much less in the 
case of the Paget, as it is confined to the cost of 
the negative. The Paget process is duplicating, 
that is as many color transparencies as one likes 
may be made from the same negative, while but 
one Autochrome results from each exposure. And 
finally, the Paget color negative makes contact 
prints and enlargements in any medium one 
chooses. The quality of the prints made from 
these negatives will be a revelation to one who 
has not used panchromatic plates and ray filters. 


Whatever color plates you take on your next 
outing, I strongly advise that before starting each 
box be sealed in a moisture proof tin box, fasten- 
ed with adhesive tape. Do not leave Autochromes 
long in plate holders. Paget plates will stand 
more of this sort of abuse. When the plates 
have been exposed, unload the plate holders at 
night, under blankets, with no light of any sort, 
and reload at the same time. Carefully pack the 
exposed plates in the same wrappings, and boxes 
they came in, and seal again in the tins. And de- 
velop them at the very first opportunity. 

When one takes up this delightful recreation 
of color photography, he finds it, as he becomes 
more skilled, a most interesting sport in itself. 
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Mt Mins Ths Cae? 


By Ernest Schaeffle, Executive Secretary, California Fish and Game Commission. 


ISSATISFACTION over the control and 

use of wild game is probably as widespread 

in the United States as it ever. was in 
Europe, where we point whenever we want to 
show a horrible example of selfishness and 
injustice to the masses. 

And, misunderstanding, as to the real trouble, 
is apparently as widespread as the dissatisfac- 
tion. No two people seem able to agree as to the 
cause of the universal complaint, the blame being 
usually placed upon the “game laws.” Was ever 
an institution or program so generally mis- 
understood as those compromise statutes, usually 
ineffective, intended to preserve the country’s 
wild life! 

The writer of this article makes no claim to wis- 
dom; but a peculiarly intimate acquaintance of 
many years with game and fish, “game laws,” 
so-called “poachers” and the general public has 
given him some knowledge of natural conditions 
and those unnatural conditions brought about 
by advancing civilization, and he feels capable 
of explaining and clearing up some of the 
existing dissatisfaction and misunderstanding. 

‘We must recognize the fact that in the United 
States, and in most foreign countries, land is 
subject to private ownership. Of course in 
every country large areas are collectively owned. 
or owned by the “government,” the “crown” or 
by free cities and by states; but, with the pos- 
sible exception of Russia, the private holding 
system obtains and is pretty generally regarded as 
being just and wise. We have the system in this 
country as an inheritance from our British pred- 
ecessors in occupancy, who, in turn, had it from 
the Romans. 

Along with the private land ownership system, 
however,has gone a somewhat conflicting system 
of public ownership in wild game and fish. That 
conflict should arise as a result of the dual sys- 
tem was inevitable; but that much of the present 
day discontent comes from it may not have 
occurred even to careful students. Let us: state 
the case concretely, and see if it does not im- 
mediately become clearer and more convincing. 

About ten per cent. (more or less) of the pop- 
ulation owns the land that is not publicly owned. 
The remaining ninety per cent. owns no land and 
has no rights to or upon any “land” except 
public waters and highways, public parks, reser- 
vations, etc. 

The wild life belongs to the “people,” by which 
we always mean the hundred per cent. whether 
they own land or not. 

Now, the ninety per cent., being people—the 
same as the ten per cent.—like to ramble about 
on holidays and Sundays and to hunt and fish. 
But—and right here the trouble begins—the 
minority own the farms and the streams and 
lake beds and borders, and quite naturally 
object to trespassing and keep or put invaders out. 

All the while, mind you, the game and fish 
belong to the general public, and the general 
public knows it and curses a system of laws 
that keeps it away from them and in the prac- 
tical possession of the landholder. 

The fact that a tract of land is used by a 
“gun club” or “preserve,” whether by virtue of 


ownership or mere lease, is invariably sufficient 
to irritate the local public. For some reason 
the prejudice against a farmer who closes his 
place against public hunting is nothing com- 
pared to the ill feeling entertained for a club 
(or even individual) who keeps a place as a 
“preserve.” It seems also that, mingled with 
resentment at being denied a privilege, is to be 
found a rapidly growing belief that the public 
has a right to go on private land so long as 
the purpose is the pursuit and taking of “com- 
munity property,” and so long as no actual 
damage is done to the landholder’s own posses- 
sions. 

It is, of course, outside the purpose of this 
article to discuss the question of land ownership 
and trespass; but no argument over the owner- 
ship of game and the public rights in it can 
be engaged in without going smash against those 
questions. And, what is more disquieting, it 
seems certain that the present trouble between 
the hunters and fishmen and those who control 
the game and fish will continue and increase. 
What the outcome will be no one can foresee; 
but it is hard to even imagine that a people wed- 
ded to the idea of private ownership in land and 
in the unrestricted use of it, as well as to the 
idea of a divine right to protection in such 
ownership and use, would stand for the general 
“trespass” that would be needed to bring about 
the end desired by the public. 

That private ownership means careful and 
often complete protection to wild species is not 
always accepted by the public as sufficient excuse 
for the system. Too often sentiment seems to 
favor utter extinction of what can not be freely 
and universally enjoyed. This sentiment is, pos- 
sibly, weak and hysterical, besides being a menace 
to animals that have the same right to existence 
and comfort that man himself claims. 

The future may prove the viciousness of such 
feeling by developing some different scheme of 
holding land, under which every one will have 
real ownership in such wild life as may be spared 
by the present ruthless generation. I say present 
generation advisedly, for it is evident that 
another twenty-five years will see the practical 
extermination of every desirable wild species in 
North America, unless the present slaughter is 
checked. Some doubting Thomas may say, “That 
can’t be true, for in Great Britain, with her 
forty-five millions of people, they have been 
slaughtering for. centuries, and still there’s plenty 
of game.” Another doubter will say, “Why, 
just establish public game preserves, like those 
they have in Oklahoma, and everybody can have 
game.” And even another will say, “All they 
(note the they) need to do is to start farms 
everywhere and raise pheasants and wild ducks 
and deer, etc.” Just for fun I am going to show 
the fallacy of all three arguments—partly because 
they’re all fallacious and dangerous, but largely 
because they have been given wide circulation 
by irresponsible and dishonest agencies and are 
accepted, more or less, by the. public. 

The first argument is advanced by superficial 
thinkers. It is true that there is still wild game 
in Great Britain; but it exists because millions 


and millions of pounds are spent freely by 
sportsmen and landholders in fencing and drain- 
ing building of roads, trails and telephone lines; 
in the wholesale poisoning and trapping of preda- 
tory birds and animals; in the rearing, liberating 
and “training” of millions of birds; in the 
feeding, watering, sheltering and even doctoring 
of wild deer, grouse and partridges, and in the 
continuous patrol against “poachers” by a body 
of “keepers” nearly as large as the regular army 
of the United States. 

Further than this, the kill of game in Great 
Britain is not to be gauged by either area or 
population, for out of forty-five millions of 
people, less than sixty-eight thousand do all the 
hunting, and the number is decreasing. There 
are now over one hundred and sixty thousand 
hunters in California and the number is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

As to argument number two—that about public 
preserves. We have them—have had them for 
years—and will have more and larger ones. But 
if the entire state were one preserve it would 
not raise the game that the public wants. Further- 
more, not all varieties would breed in the state; 
most species of wildfowl breed only in more 
northern latitudes. What we must realize is that 
game must be treated like any other crop, sa ing 
each year enough seed for the next season’s 
planting, with something over as a_ safeguard 
against bad weather, epidemics, etc. 

And now we come to the last argument, which, 
of the three, sounds the best to many enthu- 
siasts. The answer is that the game farms and 
preserves cost money, even in England, where 
families have owned the same tract of land 
until its value has been forgotten or is no longer 
appreciated, and where labor is dirt cheap. J 
have been told (by one of them) that capable 
gamekeepers work in England for $6.00 a month 
“and found.” The same man would demand 
from $40.00 to $60.00 a month here and would 
refuse to work as hard or as long. But the great 
trouble is that successful game preserves and 
farms are almost an impossibility because of the 
public’s determination to pursue and kill “wild” 
game, even on private holdings. It is true that 
every hunter does not “poach” and it is also true 
that some preserve owners are able to protect 
their property; but a great many hunters 
will hunt wherever the shooting is good, 
and the average farmer or preserve owner 
gets laughed out of court whenever he attempts 
the prosecution of a trespasser. Some preserve 
owners have given up the courts and rely upon 
the shotgun, which is a favorite plan in Europe. 
Obviously the plan fails here, and what is worse, 
carries the whole scheme of things into increas- 
ing disrepute. 

And now, lest the reader quit with the feeling 
that the situation is utterly hopeless, I will ven- 
ture—a prophecy, shall we call it? It is my strong 
belief, based upon the knowledge gained though 
experience and investigation, that the American 
public at last realizes the value of wild life and 


‘the terrible necessity of protecting the pitiful 


remnant left. I believe also, that we will, if 
we find that the tinkering of the past and of 
the present has resulted in nothing but a sense 
of false security, and if compromise measures 
are not soon found, close down on all killing, 
whether for commerce or for sport. 





Report California Game Commission. 
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Pacific Salmon in New England Lakes 


Successful Transplanting of the Lordly Chinook Means an Era of Real Salmon Fishing to Anglers 


of Limited Time or Moderate Means 


By George H. Graham, Massachusetts State Game Commission. 


330 more interesting experiment 
has ever been carried on in the 
line of fish culture than what 
has been done in the past ten 
years with the Pacific salmon 





of our New England lakes. 

The splendid record that has 
come from Lake Sunapee, N. H., and more re- 
cently what has been the result of planting these 
fish in Lake Quinsigamond in the city of Wor- 
cester, Mass., attracts the attention of fish cul- 
turists and anglers all over the country. Know- 
ing what had been the results of planting these 
salmon in Lake Sunapee and believing that 
equally good results could be obtained in the old 
Bay ‘State the Commissioners on Fisheries and 
Game began to look around to see where to try 
the experiment. They found in Lake Quinsiga- 
mond what they considered an ideal Jake; it has 
a large area of deep water and is very cold in 
places. It has a large amount of food for the 
salmon to feed upon in the shape of landlocked 
smelts which seemed to be increasing at an enor- 
mous rate. 

The lake was screened at the outlet so as to 
prevent the young fish from going down stream 
and when the fish were planted they were 
good sized fish from four to six inches long. 
Ten thousand of these fish were planted 
during the fall of 1912 and during July of 1914 


known as “Chinook” in some ° 


or within about twenty months from the time 
they were hatched, over 600 salmon were caught 
by the anglers ranging from one and one-half to 
five pounds each. 

These fish were caught both trolling and still 
fishing with live bait, and as there has been no 
limit on salmon in Massachusetts one man caught 
over twenty fish in one day. 

These eggs were furnished by the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries and were secured from the Colum- 
bia River in Oregon. They are larger than the 
eastern salmon eggs, being about the size and 
color of our half ripe currants. They are eyed 
out in one of the Government hatcheries before 
they are shipped east. The eggs are carefully 
spread out on a tray that is covered with cotton 
cloth and then covered over with-thick wet moss; 
these trays are fastened together and then placed 
in the center of a large box and packed in firm 
with shavings and ice. They are shipped by ex- 
press with directions for having new ice put in at 
certain stations in order to have the eggs remain 
at a certain temperature until they reach their 
destination. 

The salmon that were planted in Lake Quin- 
sigamond were kept in the hatchery until they 
were from four to six inches long, and when 
they were planted they were well able to care 
for themselves. This lake, like so many others 
in our New England states, was well stocked 
with pickerel and perch and there were so many 





A Real Catch of Pacific Sulmen in a Massachus:tts Lake. 


of these fish that doubt was freely expressed that 
the salmon would all be eaten up before they 
had a chance to grow. 

But such was not the case, as the results have 
shown. The Massachusetts Commissioners 










Samples of Transplanted Chinooks. 


were so well pleased with the experiment that 
they stocked five other lakes during November, 
1914 and at the present time they have 100,000 
Chinook salmon eggs hatching to be planted dur- 
ing I9QI5. 

When it becomes known that certain lakes: and 
ponds that are now alive with pickerel and perch 
can be transformed into salmon waters and that 
good salmon fishing can thereby be placed in 
teach of the man who has a limited amount of 
time and money to spend, the demand from the 
sportsmen to stock our waters with these salmon 
will be quite large in every state. 

The acme of all fishing is salmon fishing and 
it is a sport that has been enjoyed by only a 
very few people during the past fifty years. In 
recent years, one in order to secure any sport of 
this kind had to have.a fat pocketbook and lots 
of leisure time. In the early history of New 
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England, most of the large rivers were noted as 
salmon rivers and the salmon ascended the 
rivers every year to lay their spawn in fresh 
water but since the rivers have been dammed to 
make power, the fish have been unable to ascend 
and it was only a few years after the dams were 
built when our salmon were all gone. 

Since the salmon stopped running up the 
rivers very few people have had a chance to get 
them and there are but a few lakes and streams 
in all New England where salmon can be taken 
to-day. So scarce have these fish become that 
many men spend large sums of money each year 
to go to lakes in Maine, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. It is no wonder then 
that much interest has been displayed by sports- 
men all over the country in the experiments that 
have been carried on with the Pacific salmon 
known as Chinook salmon, in our lakes of New 
England. 


ee, 
Since 1873 the Government has been experi- 


meeting with these fish but not until they were 
introduced into Lake Sunapee was the work 
successful. Millions of them have been planted 
with very litle success. 

It is possible that the many years of failure 
by the Government were due principally to two 
causes: First, the fish were planted in lakes: and 
ponds that were not properly screened and, sec- 
ond, most of these were planted when small. 

Year after year the results were the same and 
instead of going to the bottom of the trouble the 
same plan was carried out by the Government. 
Small fish were planted in lakes without screens 
and the fish allowed to run down stream, never 
to return. After these salmon were well estab- 
lished in Lake Sunapee the Government made a 
faint attempt to study their habits when raised 
in fresh water but their efforts were never finish- 
ed and they know very little to-day as to the 
habits of these beautiful fish when confined to 
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Two Massachusetts Products. 


fresh water. They do not know whether or not 
these fish will spawn, or whether they spawn 
in the fall or spring. It is known that in France 
they have been kept in confinement for many 
generations and that they do reproduce. After 
going to the expense of introducing them and 
getting them well established in Lake Sunapee it 
would seem that those in charge of the Govern- 





ment work should use some endeavor to get all 
the information possible. 

It is the plan of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioners to study these salmon as much as pos- 
sible and try to learn more as to their habits 
when they are confined to fresh water. It is be- 
lieved by many fish culturists that these fish will 
reproduce under certain conditions in fresh water 
and by careful observation it may be possible to 
determine this question and to learn much more 
in regard to their habits. 

There has never been a fish introduced into 
our eastern waters that has appealed to our 
sportsmen as much as has this species of salmon 
and when it is known that the Government is 
in a position to furnish millions of these eggs 
from the fall run of Chinook salmon without in- 
jury to the commercial interests and by taking 
eggs that will not be otherwise used it is no 
wonder that our people are interested in having 
the eggs sent to New England. No activity of 
the Bureau of Fisheries has been more success- 
ful from the angler’s point of view than has the 
work done with these salmon. 

Thousands of anglers have been going from 
Massachusetts to the other states north of us to 
secure salmon fishing but with our own lakes and 
ponds stocked with these fish it will make a large 
amount of money kept here at home each year. 
It will also mean that the fishermen will build 
camps and bungalows around our lakes and will 
increase our taxable property. 

If these salmon are to be introduced we must 
first have a body of clear cold water with a 
screen at the outlet to keep the fish from going 
out. Smelt should be planted to serve as food 
for the salmon as it will be readily seen that a 
fish that grows four to five pounds in less than 
two years consumes an immense amount of food. 

The fish should not be liberated until late in 
the fall when they are four to five inches long. 
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Bill and The “Red Bird”’ 






Gorgeous of Plumage and Awesome of Decoration it Yet Proved That the Mind of Man is 


B|T was toward the end of an ex- 
tremely dry August when J 
was invited to join my old 
friend Bill who had been camp- 
ing for several days on the 
Chickahominy River, in the 
tide water section of Virginia. 
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mouthed black bass which make these waters 
well worth the angler’s time. Bill had been fish- 
ing for four days, when I joined him, and had got 
but one rise during this time. I suppose I must 
concede that he is a fair bait caster and knows 
the habits and feeding grounds of these bass as 
well as any man in the country, but, with all the 
tricks he could conjure to entice the wily moss 
backs from their cool loafing places under the 
lily pads and old “laps,” nothing had proved 
successful. Only one rise in four days—think 
of that! And Bill was not a loafer either; he 
always put both head and hand into his work, no 
matter what it might be. 

So, when I reached his big tent, pitched near 
Captain Tom’s vegetable garden, I found him in 
anything but exuberant spirits. He was, how- 
ever, hard at work on something, and after set- 
tling my duffle in the tent and changing to soft 
shirt and “sneakers,” I went over to him, where 
he had established his workshop, under a big red 
oak, and inquired as to “what kind of hicky- 
doddle he might be making?” He informed me 
that he was manufacturing “a bait that ’cordin’ 
to my dope ought to git ’em.” ‘It seemed that 
Bill had lost the day previous the only red sur- 
face lure he possessed—the only lure which had 
brought a rise—and although he didn’t “hang 
much faith on reds,” yet he was going to “take 
the tip and make me a reddish floater.” He had 
found an old, dry, well seasoned, fence post of 
red cedar, and split from its heart a rectangular 
block, about 4% inches long. He had about 
finished the rough torpedo-shaping of the block 
with a jack knife, when I arived on the scene 
and must volunteer as first assistant and consult- 
ing engineer. We had no tools except our jack 
knives, a pair of small pliers and a key-hole saw, 
but substitutes were found quickly. I located a 
discarded “bait” bottle up the shore and broke 
this into convenient size pieces for scraping down 
the block to proper symmetry and smoothness. 
While I was engaged in this, Bill had found a 
piece of old wire and “diamond pointed” a short 
straight piece to be used as a drill. 

After much sweating and strong language we 
finally finished boring the hole through the cen- 
ter of the block lengthwise, for the wire axis on 
which the head turns. 

The aluminum wings for the head. seemed to 
stump him at first, but soon the top of a tomato 
can was fashioned into the standard wing pattern 
and the burred edges smoothed off on a stone. 


He was out after the large- . 





Weightier Than a Ten Pound Bass 


By Tenderfoot. 


Next, we sawed the torpedo through at the 
big end, and there was the head and body separ- 
ate and ready for assembling. The tin wings were 
tacked on to the head with cigar-box brads; the 
axis passed through the hole, and the eyes turn- 
ed up at the head and tail ends for the swivel 
and gang hooks respectively. 

The hooks and screw eyes for the side gangs 
were taken from an old white bait, which I 
happened to have in my box, and quickly attached 
to the new work of art. The lure was now 
finished and we must hasten to try it out. Bill 
attached it to his line and, after casting a few 
times from shore, we both decided that the head 
worked beautifully on the retrieve and that noth- 
ing more could be asked of it. “This is a bird,” 
says Bill, “a regular red bird” and we christened 
it “Red Bird” on the spot. 

As the heat of the day was now about over, 
we decided to go up the river to an old sunken 
wharf where the big ones usually lay. So we 
hurried to embark in Bill’s skiff with all our 
angling paraphernalia. 

On the way up the river to the “good place,” 
we must pass much apparently good feeding 
ground near the lily pads; so I agreed to do the 
paddling after we reached the old wharf, if Bill 
would paddle for me to cast on the way up. He 
agreed to this arrangement and we started. 

I used my favorites; the Blue Nose floater, 
Yellow Kid, and a white floater, but nary a rise 
did your humble author get. The old Blue Nose 
would rise gracefully and land within a foot of 
some cluster of pads, with no cuss-producing 
back-lash to mar the cast, but to no avail. Then 
the Yellow Kid would go scouting into the very 
center of some little piece of open water far 
back among the lilies and be retrieved—some- 
times steadily and again with intermittent jerks 
only to end with the same result each time. When 
I occasionally glanced at Bill I found a set grin 
on his ugly countenance and this finally grew 
monotonous. I asked him if he had any sugges- 
tions to make. Did he desire to criticise either 
my method of casting or my selection of spots 
in which to cast? He only grinned a bit wider 
and kept silent. Finally I laid my rod aside and 
asked him to change places with me, if he “want- 
ed me to paddle the —— boat.” 

“A’right,” says Bill. “Guess you aint goin’ to 
make much time with Mr. Bass up among them 
pads. I fished all this water over "bout ten 
times durin’ the last few days and come to the 
conclusion that bass just must be around them 
lily pads, ’ceptin’ they aint. No, sir!” said he, 
“bass is just like people; when the weather gits 
hot they want to leave home and go somewhere 


‘it’s cooler and more comfortable.” 


We changed places in the boat and I began 
to paddle. 
“Hit ’er up till we get about castin’ distance 





and a half from the wharf, and then work all 
the way around slowly like,” Bill remarked, as 
he started in to fasten the “Red Bird” on more 
securely and make a few preliminary casts. 

‘We soon arrived at the spot selected and I 
began paddling slowly around the long sunken 
wharf. 

After a while I remarked as how “you could 
cast your head off and never get a rise this hot 
weather.” 

“Don’t know but what you're right,” he re- 
plied, ‘but I am goin’ to give this here Red Bird 
a fly or two more any how.” 

I was paddling along. slowly, alternating the 
paddle strokes with slaps at mosquitoes which 
were holding high carnival on the back of my 
neck. 

Bill was gracefully soaring the Red Bird first 
over hand and then under hand, with his flat 
trajectory, as he called it, and we were arguing 
as to whether too much “splash” of the lure 
attracted or frightened a bass, when—splush! 
“Strike,” yells Bill, “got him comin’; he’ll weigh 
*bout three pounds!” Then later, “by golly, watch 
him go, will yer; aint he a devil though! Say, I 
got some fish here, boy, you know that?” and 
many other remarks of a like nature which were 
accompanied by a great deal of chuckling and 
child-like exclamations—all of this much to my 
disgust, for I hold that the strict silence of an 
angler, while playing his fish, is a true hall mark 
of the genuine article. 

Well, after much manipulation and conversa- 
tion, the bass was finally netted very skillfully 
by your humble servant, and found to weigh just 
2% pounds—but nothing to go crazy over, as I 
remarked to Bill. I have never been able to 
understand why a grown man should lose his 
mind about one small fool bass, but they do; 
and one might suppose the “wealth of the Indies” 
lay at their feet, from the ecstasy exhibited by 
some. 

I sort of figured that this was an idiot bass 
which had escaped from the bass asylum, and 
never once thought that the performance would 
soon be repeated; but strange things happen in 
this life. About ten minutes later, while I was 
paddling along sub-consciously, watching a musk- 
rat swim across the bow of the boat, and rumin- 
ating over the perversity of bass in general, there 
came an explosion which sounded like a mixture 
of the tongues of Babel, with pure English ex- 
pletives thrown in not too sparsely. 

“A whale,” gurgles Bill, “a great big man- 
eater, Boy! 

“Great Guns From Halifax, the biggest bass 
in the world, and I missed. Did you see him 
rise?” 

I replied, in a dignified way, that I had seen 
nothing, but if he didn’t quit trying to upset the 
boat and scaring all the fish for miles around, 
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I’d put the boat ashore and get out. I asked 
him also “what'd yer miss ’im fer?” 

He only glared—opened his mouth—and glared 
again; and I thought if looks could kill I’d sure 
be a dead one. 

I had stopped paddling and we were sitting 
there scowling at each other like two loving tom- 
cats. 

“Well,” I said, and drawled it out very long 
and in my most sarcastic intonation, “are you 
going to fish any more, or just sit there an’ feast 
on my beauty?” 

A snort was the only reply, as he stood up 
again and braced his feet in the bottom of the 
boat. (I forgot to say that at the climax of his 
outburst he suddenly sat down and nearly cap- 
sized the boat.) “You'll oblige me,” said he, “by 
not paddling another lick till I can cover this 
water carefully, and, maybe, in spite of a green 
sour-balled boatman, I can make that bass rise 
again.” 

I laid the paddle across the gunwales, with a 
nonchalant air, and filled my pipe, or rather 
started to fill it, for ere I could tamp the cut- 
plug home to my own particular satisfaction, the 
Red Bird had sailed forth on its mission, and a 
swirl! a splash! was the answer, as it struck the 
water near the spot where the bass had previ- 
ously risen. 

“Hold him,” I yelled, “don’t give him any 
slack; don’t blame me if he gets off!” 

“Shut up,” he replied, as, with set lips, he be- 
gan to reel in; but reel in he couldn’t. The line 
went out with a rush and the handle of the reel 
hit Bill’s off thumb, I am sure, from what he 
said. 

Finally, by thumbing the reel, and some very 
tight line work, he managed to check the run 
and started to retrieve, only to have to repeat 
the performance time after time. 

At this point please allow me to digress, for a 
moment or two, in order to express my great 
irritation at this extreme ‘tight line angling. It 
affords me, as it must afford all true anglers, 
exquisite pleasure to see just the proper tautness 
of line on a played fish; it being, to my mind, 
the essence of short-rod-angling, for, in this type 
of angling, one has but little help from the spring 
of the rod to aid him in the playing. But, for 
that matter, I am free to confess, confidentially, 
that I approved of but few moves made by my 
friend in handling his fish and I am sure I could 
have improved on most of them. This, however, 
I have never suggested to Bill; for why dampen 
the ardor of a good sort of fisherman, by disclos- 
ing to him the fine differences between fishing 
and angling? I really believe that he thinks, to 
this day, that he handled that bass in a masterly 
way. Perhaps he even allows himself to hold 
the opinion that I could have done no better. 
Mortals are certainly queer creatures, aren’t 
they? 

Well, to resume. The only remark thrown out 
by Bill, during all this time, was to the effect that 
I “would please keep the boat in open water and 
not turn it round and round like a confounded 
top.” This to me! who was aiding him material- 
ly by my dexterous handling of the boat. 

Each time the fish jumped clear of the water, 
Bill would groan. Each time the bass took a 
fresh lease on life and sprinted for deep water, 
Bill would mutter, and I could hear such words 
as “old line; pretty rotten I guess; got to be 
mighty kerful.” It seemed to me that Bill was 
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paving the way to an excellent set of excuses, 
in case the fish got away. 

After what seemed an hour, the bass was 
brought alongside, an apparently dying fish, and 
I proceeded to net him after the most approved 
style. Suddenly, however, the brute woke up 
just as I was raising the net under him and hit 
the frame so hard with his tail that I thought 
he’d smash it. Then, quick as a flash, away 
went Mr. Bass and the ziz-z-z-z-z-z of the reel 
could not be drowned even by the broadside of 
wrath which Bill turned loose over that peaceful 
stream. 

Interspersed among the bursts of sulphur, I 
could catch occasionally such words as “Green- 
horn,” “Dub,” “Old Woman,” but I have never 
known precisely to whom he referred. I'll ask 
any man this question: How in the name of 
Jehosaphat could I know that the blamed bass 
was going to try and break my landing net? I 
am no reader of overgrown bass’ minds. I 
don’t get paid to do that kind of work. 

Well, as I was saying, away went the bass 
and away went the line, but this time the work 
of retrieving the Big ’Un was less arduous and 
soon he was alongside again—the crucial moment 
had again arrived for both the bass and me. 

“Don’t be uneasy Bill,” says I, “he’s as good 
as in the boat this time;” and I looked up with 
a bright and confident smile on my face. This 
quickly vanished, however, when I saw his coun- 
tenance—I actually feared for his life. The 
sweat stood out in deep rivulets; the lips were 
compressed in a deadly line; the face was 
furrowed with wrinkles; and the eyes were posi- 
tively glassy in their horrible stare. 

“Bill,” I exclaimed, “Bill, old boy, are you 
ill?” 

A violent struggle seemed to be taking place 
within him; he appeared to be on the verge of 
apoplexy, as he strove to speak. Finally the 
words began to come forth, 

“I swear,” said he in a thick voice, “by the 
great guns of Halifax, that if this fish gets away, 
I’ll thump the living lights out o’ yer and dump 
yer overboard.” 

That was all he said—no more—and, as Bill 
is six two and I am but little better than five 
two, I eased the net under that bass with all the 
science and care I could muster; and, as he was 
led over it slowly, towed along on his side like 
a shingle, I brought the net up skillfully and 
stiff-heeled the brute into the boat at Bill’s feet. 

That fisherman got a strangle hold on the poor 
bass’ gills and throttled out the little life re- 
maining in the poor old fellow; all the while 
talking and gibbing away like his ancestors, the 
long tailed apes. As the fish gave a last ex- 
piring flutter and lay still, Bill let out a yell that 
scared the captain of a sloop, half mile away, 
nearly to death; and caused old Captain Tom 
to wonder if the Pamumkey Indians had risen 
against the whites. This war whoop seemed to 
act as a safety valve, for, then, as the bright sun 
comes out through the clouds after a long bad 
spell, came the most beautiful smile o’er my 
companion’s countenance—a smile the angels 
would envy. 

“Boy,” says he, “boy, I have killed the old 
he-one of ’em all and the Red Bird did it! I 
am going to patent that bait in all the civilized 
countries of the world; yes sir! I’ll be rich.” 

“Here, weigh him quick before he shrinks!” 

The bass weighed a fraction over ten pounds 
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—some bass for Bill and the Red Bird to take, 
I claim, but then of course I helped them con- 
siderably, as you must allow—but for the love 
of Mike never intimate this to Bill if you ever 
meet him; at any rate not unless you are a 
block away and near some convenient corner. 

I spent two days making Red Birds, and Bill 
ordered a special lot of red cedar from Santo 
Domingo and stayed away from his office nearly 
all the following winter, making Red Birds of 
every conceivable size and shape; but never from 
that day to this have we got a single rise to Red 
Bird. 

I have come to the conclusion that bass are 
very much like “the ladies” and I agree with 
Mr. R. Kipling: 

“You never can tell till you’ve tried ’em and 
then you ’re like to be wrong.” 

I remember another time, when Bill and I 
were down at Captain Tom’s, a bass jumped up 
and—but that’s too long to start now; maybe 
some time I’ll tell you about it. 


DOES THE BACK CAST STRAIGHTEN? 
Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. roth, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Months ago I ventured to address an inquiry 
to one of our prominent sportsman’s magazines, 
concerning the “straightening out” of the line on 
the back cast. The communication was prompt- 
ed by just then having read once more in the 
pages of the author of one of the new dry-fly 
books, this same reference as of yore, regarding 
waiting for the line to “straighten out behind” 
before beginning the forward cast. 

I offered the suggestion that perhaps instan- 
taneous photographs would show that mayhap 
that line did not straighten out till after the 
forward cast was begun, basing this upon what 
I had seen of actual use of the line by experts, 
while fishing, and in such a light that made every 
inch of the line clear to the observer. Further, 
I inquired if any such photos had ever been 
made. 

For one reason or another my letter was ignor- 
ed; whether or not the inquiry was considered 
too absurd for serious consideration I cannot say. 

The whole matter was brought back to my 
mind last evening while reading Samuel G. 
Camp’s excellent little book on “The Fine Art 
of Fishing.” If I knew nothing about Mr. 
Camp’s book save this refererice, I would say 
that he wrote as a man who knew whereof he 
spoke. Here is the passage: 

“I have suggested waiting for the line to 
straighten out behind the caster on the back cast 
that is, before beginning the forward cast. In- 
stantaneous photographs of expert casters, how- 
ever, show that in actual practice the line does 
not entirely straighten out in the rear before the 
forward cast is started; that, in fact, there is a 
considerable loop at the end of the line which 
straightens out just after the caster begins the 
forward cast. The theory of this is quite plain. 
If, when casting a rather long line, you wait 
until the line becomes quite straight behind you, 
you wait just long enough for the line to lose 
its life. The forward cast then, should be start- 
ed when the line, having passed to the rear of 
the caster, just begins to pull appreciably on 
the rod. On the other hand, do not start the 
forward cast too quickly, because this is liable 
to snap off the end fly.” 

Sincere congratulations to Mr. Camp. 

GEO. PARKER HOLDEN. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Some Weedless Hooks and Others 






Tried and Tested Contrivances That Have Helped The Bait Fishermen 


D URING my fishing in the autumn of 1914 

I had some very pleasant experiences in 

all lines of the sport, and then again I 
had some experiences that certainly were not for 
the best. I remember one time in special—a 
warm, fine day when the bass were in the shal- 
lows and around the channel of the lake, where 
it connects with another member, and I had rise 
after rise to my artificials, and yet they did not 
stick on the hooks, though time and time again 
I set the barbs, firm and seemingly perfect, but 


they would come off. Inspection of my hooks 
revealed that they were very blunt; in fact, so 
blunt that hitting an ordinarily hard spot they 
would not drive through. Instantly picking up 
the tackle box file I filed them to suit and mak- 
ing my next cast, caught an old monster that I 
had had on three separate times, and who yet 
determined to put an end to my bait. The filing 
of the hooks did the deed. Now there is just 





By Robert Page Lincoln. 


the point I wish to bring out in regard to weed- 
less hooks, used as they are with live bait, frogs 
or minnows. I once met a disgusted fisherman; 
he rowed by, and asking him what luck he had 
had he said that it had been very poor; that he 
had any number on but that they would shake 
off. I asked to see the contrivance he was us- 
ing. The reason was plain enough. His hook 
was so blunt that I could not, by pressure upon 
it with my finger tip, make any impression what- 
ever. He was surprised at his thoughtlessness, 
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and fishing later, after-having filed his hooks, 
he got his bass every time. Before, setting the 
hook, he had made no hold at all. Now this is 
not just exactly thoughtlessness either. I only 
learned of it a few years ago. I never go out 
now without having all my hooks sharpened to 
razor edge keenness and if an old lunker hits that 
bait anywhere near firm, up he comes. Pursuing 
the above intimation perhaps for you there is 





also a reason why you did not get those fish last 
summer. 


If one is a live bait enthusiast, the selection of 
just the right sort of a weedless. hook for the 
insertion of a frog upon same, is a mighty in- 
teresting proposition. For years I have tried 
out various kinds; some have been found want- 
ing, and others have been eminently just right. 
A weedless hook should be just what it signifies. 
It should be so protected that it can be trolled 
through the thickest of weeds without adhering 
to same. But there are weedless hooks that do 
not do this. They will, though provided with 
an apparent safeguard, catch on the weeds. One 
of the first weedless hooks that I used was one 
having a single wire that ran up to the point of 
the hook, something as you will see in Figure 3. 
It had a very bright little silver knob on the end 
of it. It looked very cunning, and dangerous. 
But the fact of the matter was that the wire was 
too firm in place. If struck it would not press 
down; and the fish would get away. After losing 
many fish I took that weedless hook, and like 
the knight in King Arthur legend, I flung it, like 
another gyrating Excalibur, into the watery dis- 
tance. I used a hook without a weed guard dur- 
ing the rest of that trip. 

Figure 1 is a very good exemplification of a 
good weedless hook. The wire is not high-ten- 
sioned ; it will readily press down at touch of the’ 
clamping black-bass mouth. Figure 2 is the 
same variety of hook, weighed with a bit of 
lead. Now there is a point about hooks that 
may have good points, then again not—this matter 
of leaded hooks. Ordinarily, for average bass 
casting in more or less shallow water I have 
found a leaded hook to be an abomination. I 
do not believe in certain hallucinations surround- 
ing the word “luck,” but, nevertheless, I have 
always had poor luck with a leaded hook. But 
of course they have their good points in this: 
When fishing in deep water, when, naturally, the 
hook and bait must be sunken to an appreciable 
depth, then the weighted hook comes in for 
especial mention. Figure 5, a Jamison spoon, 
is a very good production. I am very enthusias- 
tic about these weedless hooks, with spoon 
attachment. In the first place one wants to lure 
his fish to it. In this manner, by the use of 
such a spoon he employs two irresistible sys- 
tems; first, the live frog in itself; second, the 
twirling spoon with its penetrating glitter. One 
should always have a variety of spoons, weedless 
hooks, and common weedless hooks on hand. One 
always likes a change now and then. A brass, 
or copper spoon, and a silver, or nickled spoon 
are things to conjure with. Note on Figure 5 
the swivel attachment. This is a good thing. 
Mark this well! 

A swivel attachment has this advantage. It 














does not twist and kink the line; second, it 
keeps the frog up, natural, in the water. . It is 
therefore, at all times, desirable that you should 
employ the swivel, unless your hooks, in the 
very nature of their makeup, get around this in- 
convenience. 

Figure 6 is the now famous weedless porker, 
and if you have not tried this hook with your 
pork rind you have missed a great deal of sport 
for the Porker is undeniably a winner. You 
may cast this bait into the thick weeds and the 
pads and it will come out without a weed adher- 
ing. Point number one scored. Its weed guard 
is ingenious to say the least. This guard is made 
of rubber, and underneath a wire spring holds 
it up. The fish hits it, and the easy give of the 
guard assures of the fish getting a good hold. 
Instantly the rubber and spring fly into place 
and double protection is given. Figures 7 and 
8 are the well-known U-B production. Their 
guards are exceptionally good, and they have an 
easy give; never high tensioned. Figure 8 is 
weighted to use for deeper fishing. You will 
note on these the well known swivel attachment 
—a good thing, as I have already noted. Figure 
9 portrays the harness hook, a very good hook 
in that, first, it keeps the frog consistently alive; 
second, by the very nature of its makeup it pro- 
tects the hooks from the weeds. It is a very 
good hook and may be cast up into the north- 
ern moss and the lily-pads without its becoming 
annexed to same.. Figure 11 shows double hook 
combination, for use when fishing with minnows 
and it a very good hook indeed, and with two 
hooks to its credit the chances of making a cap- 
ture is greatly increased. Figures 12 and 13 are 
Jamison hooks; both of them are well protected 
against the weeds. Figure 12 shows the slide 
system; very good, in that if your bait is small 
the back hook may be shoved down to its right 
length. Both these hooks are weighted and may 
be used well enough for deep fishing. 


The value of pork rind as a bass attraction 
has long since been advocated. This pork rind 
may be purchased ready cut; or the angler may 
cut it himself. Part of the rind is left on, 
and it is cut in the shape of a frog, ‘more 
or less. Simply speaking this is hooked on at 
the head and cast like a live frog. Strips, or 
bits of red flannel make an added attraction, 
used with the rind. The weedless porker is 
one of the best hooks for the purpose. 


BEAR COMES o-_ SUSQUEHANNA ON 

Hagerstown, Md.—A large black bear came 
down the Susquehanna River last week riding 
a log about three hundred yards from shore. 
He was seen by two employes of the Mantz’s 
planing mills, near Selisgrove, Pa. They 
thought at first it was a man but they dis- 
tinguished the features of bruin, when they got 
out their field glasses. 


The bear had some difficulty staying on the 
log. When a big cake of ‘ice shoved up from the 
water and threatened to dislodge him, the men 
on the bank could see him strike viciously with 
his paw. Tossed by the churning waters, the 
bear was thrown from his foothold, but clung 
to the log with his front claws. 

It was rumored that the brute was stranded 
on ‘Hoover’s or Byers’ Island. 


J. G. HAGER. 
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Rules For Dry Fly Fishing 


A Few Directions Not Absolutely Guaranteed, But Which May Be of 


Assistance 


the popularity it has achieved in Eng- 
land, for the reason particularly that “wet 
fly” fishing on this side of the ocean is 
satisfactory enough to suit the ordinary man, 
and also because the conditions here otherwise are 
not those prevailing abroad. But dry fly fishing 
is more than a fad, and since it represents the 
acme of angling skill, it will have many devotees. 
Reduced to a few words, dry fly fishing is not 
a mystery, nor is it difficult to achieve as an art 
if one will follow a few elementary rules. The 
rules are legion, but a few are all that will be 
found necessary. Here are a few hints, com- 
piled mostly from English sources, but they will 
answer American purposes, except that the up- 
stream and downstream fishing theory will not 
hold good as much in the United States and 
Canada, because there are no rapid dry fly 
streams in England. However, the first English 
rule is as follows: 
1—Never start to practice dry fly fishing down 
stream—you have all the ground to go over again 
when you start to fish up stream, and fish up 
stream you must if you wish to become a suc- 
cessful manipulator of the “floater.” 2—With 
the heavier line you will be surprised at first the 
extra amount of casting power you have—do not 
overdo it; let the rod do its work, and be it your 
business to direct and control the line. After a 
while you will find that your arm, the rod and 
line, and your eye work in unison; next you 
will discover that you have no thought for rod 
or line and only eyes for the fly and the fish— 
now you are getting on! but you are not an ex- 
pert until you can, as it were feel the fly at the 
end of your cast and put it in front of a fish in 
such a manner that even an epicurean trout can- 
not refuse it. 3—Always pick the line very care- 
fully off the water, or you will scare the fish 
equally as much as though you had made a splash 
when casting. 4—To dry the fly (and always 
dry it well) whisk it through the air a few 
times, i. e., make a few false casts; in this pro- 


D*: fly fishing in America will never reach 





cess be as careful as though you were really 
making a cast, it is grand practice. 5—Never let 
the fly alight upon the water until you are sure 
that it will settle down where intended! rather 
make another cast. 6—After a cast the line 
should extend itself straight out in front of you, 
but in the event of the reel line coiling or being 
drawn beneath the surface study it not; so long 
as the fly floats in the right direction let well 
alone. 7—Let the fly float well over and behind 
the fish before picking it off the water for a fresh 
cast; very frequently a fish will let the fly pass 
him, and then ultimately turn around and raven- 
ously rush at it. 8—Beyond all, when you go a 
dry fishing “study to be quiet.” 

Always watch the current; and cast in such a 
manner that the reel line causes as little drag 
upon the fly as possible, really it ought not to 
cause any drag; rest assured that if the artificial 
does not float down with the current in a like 
manner to the natural fly you have a poor chance 
of creeling a wary trout. 

Briefly, then, the art of dry fly fishing is to 
present a fly that floats—and floats perfectly—to 
the notice of a rising fish in such a manner that 
it is mistaken for the natural ephemera which 
is hatching out, and in the result is accepted as 
such by the fish. To lure Fontinalis successfully 
after ‘this manner it is necessary that the angler 
should have skill; be very observant; have the 
patience of Job, and, beyond all, be properly 
equipped for the task. 

As to equipment our British brethren would 
be scandalized if an angler attempted to use his 
ordinary wet fly outfit for dry fly angling. Still 
we in the United States are not so prone to go 
to the matter of certain dress for certain sport- 
ing occasions, and with a little change in tackle 
or lines, anybody can apply the ordinary fly out- 
fit to dry fly angling. Go to some good exclu- 
sive tackle house advertising in Forest and Stream 
tell them what you want, and they will fix 
you up in a new and interesting sport without 
asking you much for all that you require. 
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In the Land of Little Sticks 







Three Level ae Young Men Spent a Year in the Barren Land Country Without a Single 
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too often breaks down be- 





OANA NO IHHAT the ordinary level-headed 


man can visit the far-off places 
of earth and come back safely 
after having enjoyed himself, 
and suffered few if any priva- 
tions is not a new theory, al- 
though one which in practice 


Discomfort—It’s All in Knowing How 


sportsman’s and _ naturalist’s standpoint. The 
party went into the Barren Land country by the 
usual route from Edmonton, freighting their out- 
fit to Athabasca Lake, taking the long and thrill- 
ing trip down the Athabasca to Fort McMurray, 
thence by Hudson Bay steamer up the Slave 
River, across Great Slave Lake and up the 


magnificent Mackenzie River for hundreds of 
miles until they reached Fort Norman, a Hudson 
Bay post almost within the Arctic circle and 
which lies at the junction of the Great Bear River 
and the Mackenzie about one hundred miles west 

of Great Bear Lake. 
This journey has been described a number of 
times before, but it is one that 





cause of lack of knowledge 
or preparedness, or even un- 
expected bad luck. So seldom 
is it that men undergo experi- 
ences in the real wilds with- 
out attendant privation and 
danger that we have almost 
gotten to the point of expect- 
ing or insisting on the tales 
of harrowing. ’scapes by flood 
and field, when the explorers, 
amateur or otherwise, get 
back to civilization and tell 
us all about it. But that it is 
not impossible to take long 
trips, to stay away from 
civilization a year or more, 
and come back safely, is 
shown in one of the pleasant- 
est stories of adventures writ- 
ten during the past year or 
more, describing the journey 
of three young men through 
the Barren Land of Canada, 
and to the Arctic Ocean and 
back. (Lands Forlorn; A 
Story of an Expedition to 
{Hearne’s Coppermine River, 
by Geo. M. Douglas; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 300 pp. Price 
$4.00.) 

George Douglas, a young 
Canadian engineer, who writes 
of the journey, was accom- 
panied by Lieut. Lionel Doug- 
las, another Canadian and by 
August Sandberg, a Swedish 
chemist and metallurgist. The 
object of the expedition was 
to investigate rumors of great 
copper deposits among the 
mountains in the far north, 
which rumors have been cur- 
rent for much more than a 
century and stories of which 
are given in every account by 
‘ earlier explorers through that 
country. Mr. Douglas says 
little or nothing of this fea- 
ture of the expedition, but 
tells rather of the interesting 
parts of the trip from the 








THE “ATHABASCA BRIGADE.” 
Tons of Freight are Taken Far Into the North Country by This Method of 
Hudson Bay Transport. 


few people have yet taken, 
but one which opens up a 
prospect of magnificent lakes 
and rivers that some day will 
be better known. The Douglas 
party went fully outfitted, stay- 
in in the Great Bear country 
through the winter season and 
it is set forth in the story that 
their supplies weighed three 
and a half tons. They were 
very fortunate at Fort Norman 
in negotiating for a big boat or 
scow which had been towed to 
that far-off place loaded down 
with experimental farming 
machinery for government 
purposes and in this boat they 
started out on July 8, accom- 
panied by eight or ten Indians 
hired for the purpose and tow- 
ed the boat and two additional 
canoes up Great Bear River 
until Great Bear Lake was 
reached. 

Here they dismissed the 
Indians, with the exception of 
one man and his family, who 
accompanied them, and by the 
use of sails made the rest of 
the hundred or two hundred 
mile journey along one side of 
Great Bear Lake, until they 
landed at the mouth of the 
Dease River, which empties 
into one of the north bays of 
Great Bear Lake. 

At this point they erected 
for themselves a comfortable 
log cabin which they used as 
a winter base, making several 
preliminary trips before they 
had thoroughly settled down to 
the long sub-Arctic winter 
season. Even in this far-off 
place, they were not altogether 
out of touch with civilization, 
for they were joined by a 
rather interesting English 
character, one Hornby, who 
was doing some trade with’ the 
far-north Indians and Esquim- 











eaux, and by Father Rouvier, an Oblat mission 
priest who was in charge of that far-off territory 
for the church. 

The experiences of the party, their daily life 
and hunts and the more serious expeditions which 
took them all over the sub-Arctic country form 
a fascinating tale. They did not suffer; on the 
contrary, they with their fellow-companions, 
Hornby and Father Rouvier, led the life of re- 
fined white men during the long dreary winter, 
and it is not beside the mark to say that they 
had, as Colonel Roosevelt would put it, “a bully 
time.” 

The hunting was good; fish could be had at all 
times even through the ice and though the tem- 
perature dropped as low as 59 degrees below 
zero aS a minimum, and was down below thirty 
many times, Mr. Douglas expresses himself that 
the climate in winter is rather a placid one. 

He writes interestingly of the coming and 
going of occasional Indian bands—they were 
small bands and it is only repeating what many 
other explorers have told us about the Indians 
starving while the white man lives in comfort, 
because he looks after himself. They met on 


the Coppermine River and at different points,+% 





Ruins of Fort Confidence—Barren Lands. 
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some of the Esquimeaux about whose lineage so 
many fanciful and misleading stories have been 
written of late; they went to the Arctic Ocean 
and back again, finding caribou plentiful. 
Then, after the long winter season came to an 
end, and their spring exploration had been com- 
pleted, they started back over the route of hun- 
dreds of miles across Bear Lake, where they 
found the ice an obstacle even as late as July, 
and reached Ft. Norman again in July. From 
that point they returned to civilization by: the 
same route they had followed the year previous. 

This is a bare outline of what this little party 
of trained outdoor men accomplished, but all 
through the book, one is impressed by the fact 
that every member of the party was comfortable 
and healthy, and that danger, aside from natural 
dangers incident to such rough work, was neg- 
ligible. The sidelights thrown on the experiences 
met by this party are of extreme interest to the 
outdoor lover and he will find scattered through 
the pages many hints of things that are well to 
do and things that will make him more comfort- 
able in the woods. 





“Main Street’? Fort Norman. 


While the expedition was not primarily for 
hunting purposes, the party was never without 
an abundant supply of caribou meat and large 
fish were always obtainable. 

Speaking of his return to Fort Norman, the 
author says: 

“How woefully disappointed we were in our 
welcome we have seen; the first inhabitants we 
met at this post had greeted us by turning their 
backs. Worse, far worse, was to follow. Instead 
of being hospitably entertained at the factor’s 
house, it was the factor who came to our camp 
and was hospitably entertained by us; we could 
even produce a bottle of cognac to celebrate the 
occasion ! 

“Tt is true that we had failed to conform to the 
convention requiring that the explorer should 
come to the first post ragged and half starved, 
eating his moccasins and mits. So it was really 
our fault in both cases, and we only got the 
proper punishment that in some shape or other is 
inevitably meted out to all offenders against con- 
vention. And our good friend, Mr. Leon Gaudet, 
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Eskimo Shooting Ptarmigan With Bow and Arrow. 


was as heartily welcome to us as doubtless 
we would have been to him had our condition 
been properly miserable. 

“Our stay at Fort Norman proved much longer 
than we had anticipated. The first fortnight 
after our arrival passed pleasantly enough; the 
weather was invariably fine and warm, our camp 
was comfortably situated and commanded a 
Yovely view; the last four months had been 
fairly strenuous work and the rest was welcome 
enough. Then we had a chance to observe the 
life at a fur trading post under its usual condi- 
tions instead of at the times of abnormal activity 
attending the arrival of the steamer, the only 
occasions on which we had seen them hitherto. 

“Little enough indeed went on; our own life at 
Hodgson Point in winter time was scarcely less 
devoid of incident. We became better acquainted 
with Father Ducot of the Mission, and with Mr. 
Hodgson, two man of great experience in the 
North who had many interesting things to tell us. 

“The Fathers showed us around their church 
with justifiable pride; it was profusely decorat- 
ed inside with paintings on the wood of the struc- 
ture, the result of incredible care and pains. 

“Once in a while a party of Indians would 
come in and pitch their tepee on the beach, and 
after getting a few things in trade, would go off 
to hunt again. 

“The trading store was like a small, rather bad- 
ly stocked country store. The quality of the goods 
carried was generally excellent, a feature of the 
Hudson Bay Co.’s fur trading stores that deserves 
the highest praise. Everything was very expen- 
sive but not unduly so, considering the difficul- 
ties and distance of transport, and the high 
quality of the goods; in this respect Fort Norman 
would probably compare very favorably with the 
towns on the Yukon. 

“When trading they allowed only one Indian in 
the store at a time; if more than one was allow- 
ed to enter the others would give so much ad- 
vice that the negotiations would never come to 
a conclusion. Their behavior in the store was 
exactly like that of uncertain children. I watch- 
ed an Indian select six ‘skins’ worth of stuff 


truth one said simply rotten. The boat showed 
great ingenuity in design and construction, and 
was really a thoroughly serviceable craft. 

“As soon as they had disposed of their meat, 
they crossed the river and struck by some over- 
land trail back to their hunting grounds on the 
eastern slope of the Rockies. They sold their 
boat to the factor of the northern trading com- 
pany, who broke it up for the skins.” 

The observations on natural history are not 

extensive, but then the expedition was not for 
that purpose. The author talks interestingly of 
the different animals and other wild life. The 
party did not meet the annual caribou migra- 
tion, which has been told about in Forest and 
Stream several times. He speaks very highly of 
Hanbury, the notes of whose earlier trip have 
also been published in these columns. All through 
the book it can be noted clearly that the charm 
of the Barren Land was getting more and more 
into the blood of the party. Every individual, 
every expedition passing into this far northern 
land, has written in the same strain. 
‘The Barren Land is barren only in name, for 
during the summer season it is really a paradise 
of wild flowers and resembles more the prairie 
land of the south. 
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START OF THE RADFORD EXPEDITION FROM FORT NORMAN. 
This Picture is Interesting as Showing the Ill-fated Radford Party Leaving—Radford is in 
Bow and Street in Stern—The Big York Boat Contains Government 
Experimental Farm Property. 


one day. He was fairly dazzled and confused 
with such wealth to choose from. He took a 
little tea and little tobacco, then came along 
mental struggle between a black ostrich feather 
and a blue leather peaked cap. The ostrich 
feather finally carried the day and he took it 
away in triumph. Truly ‘the first spiritual want 
of a barbarous man is decoration, as indeed we 
still see among the barbarous classes in civilized 
countries.’ 

“A party of Montagnais Indians turned up at 
the post one day from some far eastern tributary 
of the Mackenzie. They had killed a number of 
moose and with the skins for cover and saplings 
for a frame they had built a large boat and 
journeyed down the river bringing in the meat. 
Some of it was dry, and some fresh, or green 
would be a better term, unless for choice and 





A mighty interesting trip this little Canadian 
party had and one which, as the facilities for 
getting into the country increase, and as its 
charm is better known, will be duplicated by 
many outdoor men in the future. It is to be 
hoped that those whose time and means permit 
such excursions will not participate in nor sanc- 
tion the game slaughter which once marked the 
crossing by white men of the western sections 
of our own country. Already the trade in musk- 
ox skins is becoming too heavy, polar bears are 
being wiped off the face of the earth and in 
supplying the extreme northern bands of Indians 
and Eskimos with modern firearms, more harm 
than good will come to these people, for they 


_ will kill as long as trade offers, and trade, be it 


said with reluctant truth, has opened doors that 
reach to the extreme limit of human habitation. 
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The Crankiness of the Bark Canoe 


It Isn’t Half as Dangerous as Imagined, Providing You Follow a Few Directions—Keep Your 
Head Level and the Canoe Will Also Stay Straight 


WA OU probably have often admired 


the skill with which your 


Oe 





guide handled a canoe, and 
marveled how easy it seemed 
to be for him to keep the 
shaky boat upright while per- 
forming apparently difficult 
stunts with it. But your guide 
was not performing stunts to show off for your 
benefit, nor was he doing anything dangerous. 
He had grown so accustomed to his work that 
instinctively he had learned the secret of balance, 
just as a man learns to ride a bicycle; his body 
responded to every impulse of gravitation—the 
gravitation process being nothing more or less 
than the law which sends you into the water if 
you are not careful. 

It may take the occasional canoe user and the 
ordinary woods tourist years to acquire what is 
second nature to the guide, but the novice can 
learn the secret easily if he will only keep in 
mind the few almost intuitive rules about canoe 
handling. 

It may take the. occasional canoe user and the 
noticed that when the guide shifts his position in 
the canoe, or when he prepares to stand up or 
step out, he always begins by laying the paddle 
across the gunwales on either side and exerts 
an even pressure on both sides of the canoe with 
his hands, while he pulls himself to his feet. This 
is about the only secret in the whole operation, 
for he maintains an equal disposition of weight 
on both sides. Once on his feet, the matter is 
different, but you also have noted probably that 
he either keeps his paddle in the water or if he is 
poling he is always ready to support himself by 
holding the ironshod end of the pole on the 
bottom. 

Never stand up in a canoe unless you are 
thoroughly familiar with the act of balancing. It 
is better to sit on the bottom, and even then it 
is safer to keep your hands inside and not out- 
side the canoe. This applies more particularly 
to the average bark canoe. Most of the canvas 
canoes are built to stay straight with the paddler 
or the idler at either end sitting on the cane seats 
which are built on a level with the gunwales. 
But if everybody followed the usual pictured 
summer resort style, as shown in illustrations of 
a white-flanneled young man directing a canoe 
from one end, while his best girl, sitting high up 
at the other end, plays the mandolin to cheer him 
on his way, or mayhap is leaning far over one 
side pulling water lilies, we would have more 
canoe accidents than are recorded every season, 
and heaven knows we have too many now, arising 
through ignorance and carelessness. 

A canoe is as safe as a scow if you know how 
to handle it and it is so easy to learn that acci- 
dents ninety-nine times out of a hundred are in- 
excusable. There ought to be some sort of law 
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By “Tippecanoe.” 


to hold the ignorant canoe paddler responsible 
for the accidents he causes, just as there is or 
should be, a law against pointing firearms or 
attempting to run automobiles without training. 

In fishing from a canoe, unless the latter be a 
large one, it is always best to sit on the bottom 
and safer, of course, to remember that in hand- 
ling a fish, you are not, standing on dry land. 
The whole secret is to keep the balance as near 
a center line from the bow to the stern as pos- 
sible. How simple it sounds to say this, but how 
few people remember it. 

Another thing that seems startling until one 
grows rather accustomed to the novelty of the 
fact, is that many of the best canoemen in the 
world cannot swim. Hundreds of men in the 
lumber country who do stunts in running logs 
through rapids and down rivers and lakes, are 
unable to swim a stroke, and it is these same men 
as a rule who are experts in canoeing. It is well 
before trusting your life or that of members of 
vour family to guides to ascertain whether they 
are at home in the water as well as out of it. 
The chances are nine hundred and ninety-nine in 
one thousand that they will not upset the canoe 
for they do know their business, but it does not 
harm at least to learn in advance whether in case 
an upset does occur, the guide will be of assist- 
ance or only an added danger. 

I remember a few years since, going over 
rather suddenly in a canoe while fishing with a 
guide, a huge musky having made a most unex- 
pected and disconcerting move at the end of the 
line. The accident was not serious, or at least I 
did not think so, but when I came to the top of 
the water I found the guide with the whitest 
face that could be shown under his coat of tan 
and smoke, hanging to the side of the canoe, his 
eyes having the look of one facing eternity. I 
swam around and threw a few floating things 
into the submerged canoe and we kicked it 
ashore. The guide was trembilng so much when 
he struck terra firma that he could scarcely 
stand. I thought for a moment that he was 
afraid that his long record of good service might 
have been marred by the fact that he had drown- 
ed a “sport,” and remarked to him that he need 
not exhibit so much concern, for I was able to 
swim. “Yes, I know you can,” he said, “but I 
can’t.” 

The poor fellow was really in great danger 
and added to this he was also afraid that I was 
in the same boat, or rather out of the same boat, 
and that we both were doomed to go to the bot- 
tom. Why these north country men in so many 
cases cannot swim I do not know. Probably the 
weather conditions are against them, and the 
opportunity is not always present, but of one 
thing I am certain—no man ought to take any 
party into the woods or rather on the water in 
anything like the craft used‘in hunting and fish- 





ing expeditions, unless he can swim. Perhaps if 
people refused to hire guides who cannot swim, 
more of them would learn how. 

Another thing that the novice wants to learn 
as early as possible and which knowledge it is 
more pleasant to acquire without a wetting, is 
how to step out of a canoe. Do not lift one foot 
from the canoe until the other foot is planted 
solidly on terra firma. Otherwise you are apt to 
give an imitation of a “Colossus bestriding” act 
that may be perfect in its way, but anything but 
pleasant to you. Do not imagine that you can 
spring like a bounding gazelle from a tottering 
canoe to dry land and get away with it, unless 
you have practiced the feat a long time. So far 
from being admired for your gazelle-like agility 
you are apt to furnish an illustration of a gazelle 
being changed miraculously into one of the hippo- 
potamus family coming ashore. Also, this is not 
only not nice so far as you are concerned—it is 
dangerous for the guides, for many an honest 
guide has sustained serious injury from the strain 
of trying to keep from laughing while he hauls 
his too confident and impetuous passenger and 
boss out of the water. 

In stepping into a canoe the same rule applies 
as in getting out of it. You are safe as long as 
you keep the hands gripping either side, kneeling 
or stooping as low as possible, but the guide 
usually steadies the craft by holding one end of 
it while you dispose yourself and your belongings 
comfortably. 

You will often see guides making running 
jumps into canoes and out of them, but this is 
simply to excite admiration. I have seen them 
myself stand on their heads in a floating canoe 
but there is nothing practical in such navigation 
nor is there any reason why you should learn it 
unless you are training for the circus. 

If your canoe does upset, what then? It 
usually goes over like lightning and bobs up about 
as quickly. Also as a rule it stays in the spot 
where it goes over, merely drifting with the 
wind. Keep your wits about you. If you can 
swim, the danger is not overly great, but do not 
try to crawl into the canoe by grabbing the sides. 
You will simply roll it over again and push it 
away from you. ‘Work your way in the water to 
either end of the canoe. If you are somewhat 
expert you can, by a sudden flip, throw most of 
the water out of it and then can spring in over 
the end. But assuming that you are not expert 
enough to do this, and assuming also that you 
cannot swim, the only thing is to hang on to the 
canoe near one end, keeping as much of your 
body submerged as possible—for as is well 
known, the weight of the body under water is 
almost negligible—and kick for the nearest shore. 
As long as you hold to the canoe and keep your 
body under water you will not drown. If you 
have a companion with you the same rule 
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applies. The ordinary canoe will support three 
or four people hanging to it, but an upset acci- 
dent, particularly when it concerns people who 
cannot swim, is a mighty unpleasant thing and 
there is no getting away from the fact that it is 
also a mighty dangerous experience. 

Perhaps the advice is not worth much, for 
canoes usually upset before the occupant knows 
what is going to happen, but if you can remem- 
ber in going over to hold on to the craft by one 
of the thwarts or the side, so much the better. 
You will not have to swim to the boat after the 
spill is over. 

Canoe accidents are many times made more 
serious from the fact that.novices are inclined 
to wear the fancy footwear sold to people going 
into the woods. Heavy, high-laced knee-boots, 
either for men or women, may be all right in 
tramping through the woods, although to tell the 
truth the writer could never see the advantage 
of carrying around from six to ten pounds of 
excess leather on the feet at any time, but it is a 
certainty that such footwear is not for the canoe. 
The heavy soles damage the canoe to begin with, 
and once afloat in the water, these boots are a 
decided drawback and even a danger. If you do 
happen to be wearing them and have been lucky 
enough to grab an upset canoe, try to kick them 
off or get them off in any way, for they are a 
great drag in swimming. 

The ideal canoe shoe is the moccasin or canvas 
rubber-soled sneakers worn over a thick stocking 
or sock. Your feet may get a little wet once in 
a while, but if you have a portage to make after 
a long canoe paddle, you can slip off your heavy 
boots when you get in the canoe and resume them 
when you land again. As it is, many an old timer 
excites a smile occasionally from those who do 
not know the reason why, for doing most of his 
canoe work in his stocking feet. Such a man 
may be laughed at, but he has the satisfaction 
of realizing that he is stripped for the fray, so 
to speak. 

What I have written above with reference to 
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upsets, etc., applies to lake canoeing. What to 
do when the canoe goes over in roaring white 
water river rapid cannot be presented in the form 
of written advice, except to say that should such 
an accident befall you, above all things else, 


canoe is to peel off and upset the thing while 
trying out experiments. This is all right if you 
will benefit from what you learn, but the usual 
result is to make the ordinary man careless and 
the victim of many an otherwise avoidable acci- 





Stripped for White Water. 


hang to your canoe like grim death to one of our 
colored brethren, and do not let go unless you 
happen to strike bottom where you can stand up, 
or can gain the shore with certainty. The canoe 
usually comes through the rapids still floating 
and if your breath has not been knocked out of 
your body or if the rocks have not battered you, 
you will be better off than to let go and endeavor 
to shift for yourself. An accident or two will 
teach you the value of tying as many loose things 
to the canoe as possible, and if you have ever 
crawled out on shore shivering and soaked, you 
will perceive without further reminder the advan- 
tage of having a waterproof match-box with you. 
Some people advise that the way to master a 


The Imported Pheasant and Native Birds 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Does the introduced pheasant drive out our 
native game birds? I have talked with many 
gunners in eastern Massachusetts, and I find that 
most of them think the pheasant does drive out 
our native birds, but there seems to be very 
little direct evidence to prove whether this is so 
or not. 

I have been much afield at all seasons for .the 
last twenty years, collecting specimens in natural 
history, and my own observations seem to point 
to the fact that our native game birds were very 
slightly, or not at all, affected by the introduc- 
tion of the pheasant. 

The ruffed grouse and bob-white were dimin- 
ishing very rapidly before the pheasant was 
liberated in this state and I do not think the rate 
of their decrease has been any greater ‘since the 
pheasant came. Gunners seem to think that the 
ruffed grouse has suffered the most from the 
presence of the pheasant. The males of both 
these species are well known to be very pugna- 
cious, and undoubtedly they will fight more or 
less when they meet. But that does not neces- 


sarily prove that the grouse are driven out of 
the territory as the result of these battles, even 
though they are the smaller of the two. 

If the grouse were plentiful in a locality when 
the pheasants were put out, and in a short time 
it was found that the grouse had almost entirely 
disappeared, while the pheasants had taken their 
places, it might seem probable that there were 
some good reasons for the hunters’ arguments. 

But although I personally know of plenty of 
localities where the grouse have decreased or dis- 
appeared within a comparatively few years, these 
localities are not now and never have been much 
frequented by the pheasants, although the latter 
are very common in cultivated districts nearby. 
I do not think they have invaded the grouse 
covers in numbers worthy of notice. 

Although on general principles I am opposed 
to the importation and liberation of wild birds 
from foreign countries, as it has a strong ten- 
dency to upset the balance of nature, I feel that 
the pheasants are an unqualified success in 
Massachusetts. In the open season of 1914 about 
nine thousand were killed in this State. 


dent in the future. I have always gone on the 
theory that the canoe is to be watched like a 
skittish horse and then if the darned thing does 
get away with me, I can console myself thinking 
that it was because of no neglect, carelessness or 
inattention. 

Only foolish parents send children out in a 
canoe when the kids cannot swim, or will let 
them -have anything to do with such a boat until 
they have had preliminary training. This applies 
to adults as well as juveniles. The person who 
can swim has little to fear on inland waters— 
and as a matter of fact such people are the only 
kind who should trust themselves in small craft 
on. the water. 





This meant recreation for the people, desirable 
food for the table, and a good increase in busi- 
ness for the sporting goods dealers, dog breeders 
and trainers, transportation companies. and for 
many other people who profited either directly or 
indirectly from the additional number of shoot- 
ers who were attracted to the woods and fields 
when the State game commissioners declared 
the first open season we have had since the pheas- 
ants became numerous enough to arouse much 
enthusiasm among the hunters. Some of our 
newspapers published many very foolish remarks 
about slaughtering the pheasants, but the birds 
proved to be well able to take care of themselves, 
and enough are left to restock our covers. 

If any of the Forest and Stream readers have 
direct proof that the pheasants drive out the 
grouse, let us hear from them, for conditions in 
other parts of the country may be much different 
from what they are here. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the pheasants we have in 
New England are frequently erroneously called 
“Mongolian Pheasants.” No true Mongolian 
Pheasants are found running at large in this 
country. The bird which we have is really the 


Chinese Pheasant, (Phasianus torquatus). 


HORACE O. GREEN, Stoneham, Mass. 
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An Angler’s Contemplations 


Just a Quiet Isaak Walton Like Little Sermon on Things You Ought to Know, Remember and Practice 


SIDE from the use of the “dry 
fly,” and used with dry fly or 
wet, there are sure methods for 
catching trout not understood 
by our sloshy and far-bug- 
chucking friends. He who really 
desires fried trout for supper 
should enter upon his pleasant 

task as if he were sneaking a Big Horn in the 

Rockies. If necessary, he should make his 

approach to the pools upon his knees; and there 

are smaller streams near our cities where that 
devotional attitude will bring its sure reward. 

When near the margin of the water the kneeling 

angler should take advantage of every cover; a 

clump of dock is fine and so is a baby spruce. 
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The long cast over a smooth pool has its place 
but never when a pool is approached from the 
bank, and some pools have to be fished from the 
bank. The fly should be dropped, not smashed 
upon the surface, and a big fish may make a 
rush of thirty feet to see what is the food that 
has fluttered downward. 

Of course, stooping and sneaking when actually 
wading a stream is not practicable. But it is profit- 
ably practicable to move here and there over the 
rocks with the very minimum of disturbance and 
crunching of hobnailed waders. 

In these days of educated trout no fly fisherman 
should fish down the water, even on the riffs. And 
it is in the riffs that the up-stream, silent, short- 
line mode will take the largest trout. There is 
a tremendous advantage in this for the “cub” 
angler. To cast a long line may take many years 
of training, but almost any one can see to it that 
his feet move silently and that his fly drops 
softly. 

There are many reasons why fishing up the 
water, against the current, is far more creelful 
than the more easy mode of traveling with the 
stream. Trout are not supposed to have eyes in 
their tails, although they sometimes act as if they 
did. And as they lie with their heads up stream 
it seems certain that they are less disturbed if 
the angler stalks them from their rear. Then. 
too, any sand or dirt dislodged by the fisherman’s 
feet drift over the water that has already been 
fished. But as most of our trout river have rocky 
bottoms there can be slight advantage in this 
particular. What really counts in the upstream 
approach is that the Angler is less conspicuous 
and makes less commotion when approaching 
from below than above. 

Except for the pools, most American trout 
streams make constant and abrupt drops. And 
with some of our smaller streams there are a 
succession of little cataracts at the tail of each 
pool. Here the upstream angler has everything 
in his favor. He clambers up the watercourse, 
sometimes not lifting the half of his body above 
the next casting water. It is as if he were con- 





By Ladd Plumley. 


stantly on his knees along a more level waterway. 
And in fishing riffs, on our larger streams, the 
same holds true, if not in so marked a degree 
as in streams of more abrupt descent. 

But there is a far more important advantage 
in upstream fishing that, so far as I am aware, 
has not before been put in printer’s ink. This is 
that sound travels with the current of a stream 
more easily than against. We know that trout 
are very sensitive to any shock within the water, 
as well as sensitive in a less degree, perhaps, to 
disturbances on the banks. It is as if they really 
did have ears under every portion of their skins. 
It is evident, therefore, that they do hear and are 
frightened by shocks given to the bottom near 
them. And as shocks are conveyed with the cur- 





Home Practice is a Good Thing. 


rent more easily than against it, the upstream 
fisherman has this great advantage in his 
approach added to the others that have been men- 
tioned. 

A quiet and inconspicuous approach is what we 
of the craft of the wand are always attempting 
In some cases this is difficult, but whether diffi- 
cult or not this care will add immensely to our 
chances. To say that it is difficult is only an- 
other way of saying that our craft is a difficult 
craft. If it were not, it would not possess for us 
its magical enchantment. For myself I can say 
that a world without fly fishing would be a far 
less interesting world than it is and that if fly 
fishing were as easy as it is difficult I should seek 
another sport. 

A small spring run slips into the Beaverkill 
River near the village of Craigie Claire. Obstruct- 
ed by a natural dam, the brook expands into a 
long and rather deepish pool, the banks dense 
with undergrowth and the willows making arches 
overhead. The really convenient way to fish the 


place would be to let down a fly from a balloon. 
However, without a balloon the thing can be 
achieved. 

You cannot fish the water from its tail, because 
the tail is a very weedy and encumbered tail; so 
you do the sneak act from above. You slip into 
a narrow path, where the rod must be poked 
ahead of you with some nicety of precision. When 
you gain the waterside it hardly seems possible 
to drop bait. As to a fly? Well, if you descend 
into the pool without sending ahead of you those 
horrible wavelets of water we all know, you may 
be surprised. Before you take to the water, how- 
ever, keep on your knees and try an experiment. 
But wait without a motion for at least five 
minutes, and five minutes is a long time to keep 
in one position. The pay, however, may be large. 

When the five minutes are over, gently swing 
your rod under the branches so that the fly will 
flutter to the surface within ten feet of you. 
Almost surely there will come a curl on the water, 
as from a miniature submarine, as something 
surges out from under the opposite bank and 
rushes toward you. And you will have him on— 
a heavy brown trout. Whether you ever gloat 
over him before the admiring tennis girls at your 
boarding-house depends on several hundred 
things. But you will have proved that the sneak 
act will bring results—if it be only a snapped 
leader and a heart-breaking departed giant. 

You need not trouble yourself to wait another 
five minutes, or a century, and try again. Whether 
you made the first submarine surger your very 
own or not, that dodge will not work twice. So 
you slip into the water as gently as would a 
muskrat. And you will find that the over-hang- 
ing trees and the fringing brush give you a nar- 
row casting avenue in the middle of the placid 
waterway. Of course you will be “hung up” 
pretty frequently and you must use every kind of 
gymnastic dexterity, but if you have any kind 
of luck, and never make even one careless slosh, 
you will pull yourself out of the upper end of 
the leaf-reflecting trail with three or four heavy- 
weights to your credit and perhaps a dozen or so 
smaller sleeksides. And you'll admit that the 
fellow who has traveled from the amateur to 
taking fish under these conditions has traveled 
a good long ways. 

Our craft is a craft where silent feet are the 
feet of the fishy smelling, and a lowly demeanor 
at the waterside meets with many a finny reward. 
Those who after a quiet approach drop a snow- 
flake fly, be the line ever so short, will eat trout 
for breakfast and invite their friends to share. 
Upstream fishing whether with wet or dry fly, 
if the angler covers his hobnails with caps of 
mufflement and stoops humbly low at the pools 
of difficulty, brings a heavy creel at nightfall, 
with, it maybe, from the sloshers of carelessness: 
“Well, old boy, you surely did rake ’°em. Now 
scmehow I didn’t hit the right fly all day!” 
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The Rainbow of the Ocean 


By E. A. Donnelly. 


HE Rainbow of the Ocean, or the sea trout, 
T either of these names sound better to the 
ear than the common name of Weakfish. 
A game fish that is followed closer by anglers 
than any other of the so-called salt water game 
variety—a fish of many whims, fanciful as a 
bride-to-be, and a fish that you can always de- 
pend on not to be where you think it is. So 
when you have your mind set on a good day’s 
fishing—wind, tide and weather conditions made 
to order, plenty of bait, good tackle, fine boat and 
a guide that knows the ground conditions as well 
as you know the carpet or rugs in your own 
home—that’s the day, not a fish, not a strike. 
“Don’t it beat the cars,” the old guide will say. 
“Now only yesterday three of us had as nice a 
catch as you ever saw. 

The trout in his pool under the dark shelter 
of some overhanging branch, letting past all 
kinds of delicate morsels, has nothing on his salt 
water brother for doing the same thing when he 
so desires. 

This may seem strange to many, but it is a 
fact nevertheless. It is possible that just the 
moment you lay down your rod for a bite or to 
light a pipe, zizz goes the reel, and he is gone. 
Pull in, bait all over and try again. Now, look! 
there is one, and another over here—zizz, goes 
someone’s reel. Be quick, make as little noise as 
possible; let excitement lend you speed. That’s 
it!—take him easy! Don’t lean over the boat so 
far; now, in with him; fine! Look at him now. 
All the color combinations of a summer’s setting 
sun mixed on nature’s palette, follow one another 
in quick succession. He sure befits the name of 
rainbow. 

In angling for these game and tender mouthed 
fish a certain amount of skill is required that 
you can acquire only by experience. In the end. 
experience is a very wise but costly teacher. 

The first and most essential point—drive this 
home—the very best tackle that you can possibly 
afford. The next is good bait and plenty of it; 
better to have to throw it away, after catching 
your fish than to go short when everyone else 
is catching fish. 

Baits that bring good results are shrimp, 
plenty of them; blood worm, and crab. Fishing 
from shore or pier, crab or blood worm is best; 
as shrimp fly off the hook in casting. From a 
boat try blood worm; tip off with shrimp, or crab 
tipped off, the same way. If either do not take, 
try chum. A handful of shrimp thrown from 
the bow of your boat so as to drift by you often 
brings good results. Fish quietly, letting your 
anchor down easily and pulling it up in the same 
manner; make as little noise as possible. It may 





not affect your fishing, but you don’t know; so 
be on the safe side. 

If two or more are fishing from a boat one 
can try bottom and one top, and if more in the 
boat one can try a few turns of the reel off bot- 
tom to find out how the fish are feeding. The 
minute they bite, use chum to hold them and then 
make hay while the sun shines. 

The word “weakfish” does not mean what it 
says, for the only thing weak about this game 
fish is his mouth and that cannot truly be called 
weak, judging from the strike you get, even in 
the smallest of these fish. There is a great dif- 
ference between the words tender and weak. The 
first expresses to a nicety the condition of the 
thin skin on each side of the jaw bones of a 
weakfish. This tears very easily and a heavy 
return from a strike often tears the hook clear 
of the jaws. Of course if your fish gullets the 
bait you have him as secure as if he were tied 


‘with a two inch hawser. 


When he strikes be quick and take your line 
away from him fast, till he straightens out the 
kinks. Play him then, and you will soon ac- 
quire the much sought skill and be able to fish 
with the best of the weakfish anglers. 


WHAT IS “BLOW-LINE” FISHING? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘Can you describe for me what is meant by 
“blow-line” fishing which seems to be popular 
abroad? CURIOUS. 

Blow-line fishing for trout is an adaptation of 
dry fly fishing with the use of natural flies. It 
is used for the most part on Irish lakes. The 
method is about as follows: ‘When you have 
reached the lake or “loch” where you are to fish, 
you secure as many natural “drakes,’ “daddy 
long legs,” “stone flies” or “blue bottles” as some 
bare-legged future New York alderman can be 
induced to chase down and catch for you; then 
you hire someone to take you out in a boat to the 
spot where trout are supposed to hide. You rig 
up your trout rod, draw some yards of line from 
it, hold the rod in an upright position and let 
the wind blow the line out straight as far as it 
will go—six yards or more if possible. As soon 
as the light line is fairly extended, the top of 
the rod is lowered, and the “drake” alights on 
the surface of the “lough” as lightly as thistle- 
down. Not long is it allowed to dance upon the 
wavelets. There is the unmistakable rise of a 
trout, and the fly disappears; very gently is the 
line tightened—it is suicidal and quite unneces- 
sary to strike a trout when fishing with extreme- 
ly delicate tackle; the angler need merely 
tighten on the fish—there is a rush, a plunge, 









and soon you are busy playing a grand speci- 
men of the Irish lake trout. The tackle used 
is extremely light, but the rod as a rule is a 
long one in order to give the wind a chance at 
the line. The angler is supposed to fish as 
“fine” as he dares, and a long leader is essential. 
The blow-line angler is sometimes very success- 
ful, and heavy catches are often reported. 


SPRING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Henderson, N. C., Feb. 23, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read Theodore Gordon’s interesting let- 
ters and have had the pleasure of hearing from 
him direct, also Louis Rhead and Ladd Plumley, 
etc., and have pretty well digested what they 
say. I have talked with others and have 
thoroughly mixed all together with fairly good 
results. I have learned to tie my own flies, and 
they kill trout! 

I fish up stream (and I think this best) and 
down stream and across stream—according to 
wind and time and weather, etc., and the sun. I 
have found I can get the larger fish in upstream 
fishing; but there are pools one can’t get the 
flies to—the likely place—from below, nor yet 
from either side. When I come to such a pool 
I get above and cover it well by casting across 
stream from me—the sun being opposite—and 
let my flies float down, drawing them the while 
across current with a twitching motion, as an 
insect struggling to swim across. It is a deadly 
method if well done and gets the big ones too. 

I hold the line of course in my left hand, and 
as I gently raise the rod with my right, I take 
in line with my left, thus at all times having ful! 
control and ready for a strike. 

Soon all nature will be aflame on Green River 
—azalias, white and orange and yellow in color, 
and each with an odor all its own—and the kal- 
mias, then the rhododendron. Ferns from the 
coarsest to the delicate maiden hair, pinks and 


. many other flowers, and evergreens, all nearby 


the beautiful little river and down to the water’s 
edge—and big timber too, deciduous and conifer. 

The call to go down there and try out some 
of my newly tied flies will soon come. Usually 
my first trip I try to keep out of the water, only 
casting in such places that I can get room for 
the back cast—but I can’t keep to this. I usually 
wind up with a wetting, sometimes only knee 
deep or it may be “all over.” Many a ducking I 
have had, and this reminds me of a couple of 


‘anglers fishing a stream in the Sapphire country. 


There was a stream with little pockets and at the 
bottom of all a fine large pool. One of the ang- 
lers stopped to fish the pockets while the other, 
unobserved by his friend, passed on down to 
the pool. After covering the pockets thoroughly 
he turned round and saw his friend quietly cast- 
ing over the pool—but how did he get there so 
quickly? Evidently, he could as easily reach the 
spot his friend was casting from, as he had, so 
he began and very quickly did he slide to its 
bottom, rod, basket and all. On getting out, and 










































































to his friend, he found him completely convulsed 
with laughter and moreover, just as wet as he. 
He had arrived by the same route and with like 
results. Both were alike and each had a hearty 
laugh at the expense of his friend—and a good 
ducking. 

What would fly fishing be if it were all “plain 
sailing?” If we knew before hand the luck that 
would attend us, much would be lost. 

ERNEST L. EWBANK. 

P. S. By the way—The monthly is great. 


MORE FISHING AND HUNTING FOR SPORTS- 
MEN IN PROVINCES OF QUEBEC. 


The Government of Quebec has arranged to 
concede and throw open to all sportsmen and 
tourists the territory formerly leased to the 
Philemore, Sagamo, and Camp Fire of America 
Fish and Game Clubs. This will enable many 
who heretofore could not fish and hunt on these 
limits to do so and build camps for their own 
use if so desired. On the line of the Q. & L. St. 
John Ry., the Batiscan River from Pearl Lake 
or the Bakery “Flag Station” offers an ideal 
canoe and fishing trip. This river is open for 
fishing, also a large tract of the Jacques Cartier 
reserve nearby Beaudet is open for hunting only. 
North of the Summit most all the land west of 
the railway track is now open for hunting, and 
a little further, nearby Quaquamaxis, Commis- 
sioners Lake, Saint Andre and Lake Bouchette, 
there are hundreds of miles of open country ad- 
joining the railway line where good fishing and 
hunting can be had in season. 


RULES FOR SURF CASTING TOURNAMENT. 
Jersey City, N. J., March 17, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


At a recent meeting of the Asbury Park Fish 
ing Club, the following motion was carried: 

“That a committee of three be appointed to 
work up with the different fishing clubs, a uni- 
form set of rules covering surf casting tourna- 
ments held by the various clubs.” 

In line therewith the following surf fishing 
clubs have signified their willingness to join in 
the movement by naming committees to co- 
operate: Midland Beach Fishing Club, Belmar 
Fishing Club and Ocean City Fishing Club. 

The hearty response above leads the commit- 
tee to invite, through the columns of your valu- 
able paper, other surf fishing clubs to join in 
the movement by opening correspondence with 
their chairman, Mr.. Elvin C. Burtis, Hotel 
Marlborough, Asbury Park, N. J. 

The purpose of the movement is to make an 
official place for 3 and 4 ounce casting weights 
in American tournaments and to broaden surf 
casting rules as laid down by the National Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Angling Clubs, which at 
present prescribe the “V” shaped court and the 
2% oz. weight to the exclusion of all others. 

The 2% oz. lead of the Association dates back 
to the days when surf anglers used no lead at 
all in their casts. To-day the majority of surf 
fishermen pursue the sport where sinkers are 
necessary, the most popular being the 3 and 4 oz. 

The “V” shaped court is good but not suffi- 
cient. There are other good courts. 

An invitation has been extended to the Na- 
tional Association to enter the conference, to 
listen to the presentation of the case, (which is 
a movement from the outside) and to consider 
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the question of so modifying their rules as to 
bring them into line with the developments of 
surf fishing which have taken place within the 
last twenty years. 

While there may be some disposition to act 
independently of the Association it is to be hoped 
that wise counsels will prevail and the matter 
presented so strongly that the 3 and 4 ounce 
leads of to-day’s angler may take their rightful 
place by the side of the 2% oz. casting weight 
of the pioneer; and that the straight lane rep- 
resenting the conditions which the angler meets 
when several are casting for a “cut,” and the 
open field representing the broad ocean, shall 
come to their own. 

R. H. CORSON. 


HIGH HONOR FOR WM. MILLS & SON. 

Uncle Sam always knows what he is about in 
making selection of the best things for his own 
use. This statement is strikingly confirmed in 
the announcement that the United States Govern- 
ment has selected the firm of William Mills & 
Son, 21 Park Place, New York, to furnish the 
Bureau of Fisheries Exhibit of Angling Appara- 
tus at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. This is 
the “blue ribbon” order of the year, and was 
awarded only after careful investigation and 
tests. If you visit the “Fair” do not fail to drop 
around to the Bureau of Fisheries exhibit, and 
look at the most complete collection of angling 
tools, kits and appliances ever shown in the 
world. 

The exhibit comprises over eighty outfits, for 
every kind of game fish angling. It consists of 
four large show cases, each with 132 sq. ft. of 
display space. It occupies practically one entire 
wing of one section of the United States Fish- 
eries Bureau space in the Food Products 
Building. 

Different outfits for the same general type of 
angling are shown together and are divided into 
the following zeneral headings: 

Outfits for Trout Fly Angling—for Dry Fly. 

Outfits for Trout Fly Angling—for small fish. 

Outfits for Fly Angling—for large Trout, Bass 
and Ouananiche. 

Outfits for Salmon 
Trolling. 

Outfits 
Angling. 

Outfits for Salt Water Angling. 

The outfits for Fly Angling include rods rang- 
ing from 6 ft. long—31-32 ounce in weight (the 
lightest weight rod ever made) for small trout, 
to 11 ft. long 10% ounces in weight, for Pacific 
Coast Steelhead and Rainbows, Black Bass and 
Ouananiche. 

The outfits for Bait Casting and general Ang- 
ling show rods from a 5% ft. 4 ounce “Single 
Stick” to a 9 ft. 14 ounce Muscallonge Troll- 
ing Rod. 

The outfits for Salmon Angling include rods 
13 to 18 ft. in length for Fly, and from 6% 
to 9 ft. in length for trolling. 

The outfits for Salt water work show rods 
ranging from a6 ft. 6 ounce “3-6 Catalina 
Single piece” to the extra heavy 7 1-16 ft. 
37 ounce Tarpon Rod. 

Besides the rods, there are shown reels, lines, 
leaders, hooks, flies, casting and trolling baits, 
fly tackle and leader books and boxes, net rings, 
waders and a general line of accessories—the 
equal of which is not to be found in many 
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Tackle stores anywhere in the world (this ex- 
hibit being the largest and most complete ever 
shown anywhere). 

The collection of outfits for Dry Fly Angling 
is particularly complete. It shows not only rods 
of the latest American Dry Fly type, but rods 
such as are used in ingland for this type of 
Angling. The reels, lines and leaders ‘shown 
are the latest approved English types and Am- 
erican adaptations of same, while the flies shown 
comprise not only a general line of regular 
American and English patterns but also include 
a line of the celebrated F. M. Halford “Nature 
Series” patterns and Skues’ patterns together 
with the American “Nature Series” patterns 
worked out by Louis Rhead, and the patterns 
recommended by G. M. L. La Branche in his 
“Dry Fly and Fast Water.” 3 

Practically every article shown in this ex- 
hibit was taken right out of stock—there being 
only two items in the entire Exhibit that had 
to be made for it. 

Naturally most of the rods shown are the 
celebrated H. L. Leonard make, but there are 
numerous specimens of the medium and low 
priced rods made by William Mills & Son—such 
as their “Mills Standard Hand Made,” “Manco,” 
“Peerless” and “Tuscarora” grades. 


ICE FISHING FOR TROUT. 
Albany, March 18, rots. 
Editor Ferest and Stream: 

Some time ago, as your excellent index will 
show, I advocated further protection for fish in 
inland waters by dividing the state into tempera- 
ture zones so that the various species would be 
safeguarded while spawning. This suggestion 
was the result of considerable study and was in 
direct opposition to the so-called “uniform” law 
idea which the conservation commission has 
accepted as gospel. My plan already is recog- 
nized as embodying the correct principle by the 
manner in which Long Island is set apart in the 
law, which is solely on account of the difference 
in temperature of the water there. The same 
principle would give us a temperate zone run- 
ning through the middle of the state and a cold 
zone taking in the mountain streams and the great 
spring lakes like Lake George, and would pro-. 
tect fish in a scientific manner. 

The latest argument in favor of the tempera- 
ture zone plan is given now by the unwilling con- 
servation commission indirectly. For the first 
time in the history of the state fishing for trout 
through the ice has been legalized. By an offi- 
cial order the commission says: “It is hereby 
ordered that all persons may take trout and lake 
trout through the ice by angling in any of the 
lakes or ponds of the state during the open 
season of 1915 for said species as established by 
the conservation law.” The beautiful “uniform” 
law as it now stands opens the season for trout 
on the first Saturday in April and for lakers on 
April 1, on which early dates most of the waters 
of Northern New York, at least, are covered 
with ice. Moreover the law says specifically and 
has for many years that there shall be no fishing 
through the ice in waters inhabited by trout, ex- 
cept in very few specific instances where politics 
have enabled legislators to aid in depleting the 
inland waters of their home counties by out-of- 
season fishing. 

What anglers will think of the new “conserva- 
tion” plan for their favorite fish remains to be 
seen. JOHN D. WHISH. 












Legislation by Commission 
A RE legislatures to be relied upon for proper 


game legislation? Those who have 

fought the fight for the laws we now 
have and have taken their places in the most 
advanced trenches of the firing line to protect 
laws won in previous skirmishes, are coming to 
the conclusion that the average state legislature 
will never be able to give us game legislation of 
the right kind. An interesting experiment in the 
direction of reform is to be attempted when the 
New York State Constitutional Convention 
meets this month. Hon. Edward G. Whitaker, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, a 
friend of conservation and a man who has 
thoroughly at heart the better principles of out- 
door sportsmanship, has drawn an amendment 
to the constitution which he will submit for 
adoption and which calls for the creation of a 
fish and game commission of three members with 
full authority to enact game and fish laws. 

Averaging the situation, it is probably true that 
while the same number of fool proposals and 
good ones would be suggested to the commission 
as to the legislature a lesser number of danger- 
ous or useless regulations would slip through, 
and on the other hand, the opportunities of get- 
ting good legislation would be increased. 

One prerogative which the average member of 
a legislature can never permit himself to ignore 
is the introduction of game or fish bills. He may 
not know the difference between a wild deer and 
a calf; and the natural history of our fauna may 
be a closed book to him, but this is no deterrent. 
If he does not possess the originality to think 
up some scheme for monkeying with the game 
laws, he can of a surety count on the assistance 
of constituents not better posted, and the result 

_ is to be read in the hodge-podge of to-day. Mr. 
Whitaker’s plan as published on another page 
possesses the advantage of directness; it is also 
designed to concentrate authority and with a 
proper series of appointments, enhances the prob- 
ability of intelligent results. 


A Natural Game Preserve 


T seems incredible that an area of the earth’s 
I surface comprising nearly four thousand 
miles should have disappeared from the 
charts of geographers for nearly three centuries, 
but if the explorations of the Sir William Mack: 
enzie expedition to Hudson Bay are correct in de- 
tail, that amount of land will have to be placed on 
the charts again. The old cartographers, shortly 
after the discovery of Hudson Bay by Hendrick 
Hudson, mapped a number of large islands in the 
Bay, but as these islands were never seen in later 
years, they were removed from charts. Robert 
J. Flaherty, F. R. G. S., in charge of the Mack- 
enzie expedition, now reports that he has redis- 
covered these islands and that they are of con- 
siderable extent. 
The one on which his party landed was upward 
of one hundred miles in length and the next one 
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about sixty miles long. The whole area he esti- 
mates at more than four thousand square miles 
in extent, with a complete length north and south 
of nearly four hundred miles. Looking from the 
hill-tops of the main island, over sweeps of valley 
and hills, the impression was of highly cultivated 
areas, due to the luxuriant moss and grass that 
covered the surface. Should it turn .out that 
these new islands are as large as reported, what 
a fine natural preserve for the caribou and per- 
haps also for the musk-ox they would prove! 
The Mackenzie expedition speak of seeing many 
superficial lakes scattered over: the islands, around 
which swans and other wild fowl were breeding. 
The Dominion of Canada could not do better than 
to set aside this newly discovered area for the 
purpose mentioned—if indeed it is of the extent 
now estimated. 


A Wilderness Canoe Test 


SO called Novelty Cruising Contest form- 

ed one of the Regatta events at the Sugar 

Island meet of the A. C. A. last August, 

this contest met with great favor and proved to 

be a feature not only interesting to the specta- 

tors but of real value to the canoeist. It has 

since been suggested that this event be made a 
regular part of future A. C. A. Regattas. 

A cruising contest is not a test of speed or 
strength—in fact it is not a race at all, but rather 
a practical demonstration of the cruising canoe- 
ist’s ability to care for himself and his outfit in 
the open. Such a contest is won on points which 
are determined by the way contestants do things 
on a real cruise. 

Duffle to be packed in pack basket, pack sack or 
made up into any form of practical and neat 
pack, suitable for woods travel. 

We hope that a large number of the cruising 
canoeists who attend the A. C. A. meet next Au- 
gust will enter this contest. There is nothing 
particularly hard about it, as the details of cruis- 
ing, such as making camp and carry are the 
very pleasure of a cruise to the real cruiser. 


Another ‘‘Dont’’ For The Angler 


ANY anglers with an honest desire not 
M only to keep within the limits of the 
law, but within the limits of their 
immediate necessities, make a practice of unhook- 
ing and putting back into the water all the sur- 
plus fish they are lucky enough to capture. But 
how few anglers realize that even though their 
intentions may be of the best and certainly most 
sportsmanlike, the fish they put back into the 
water are doomed to disease and death unless 
handled with thoroughly wet hands? 

Never touch a fish with your hand, unless 
the latter be wet. The fish maintains its health- 
fulness by a protective covering of moist slime 
or mucous and cnce this is removed and the fish 
returned to water, the exposed portions are 
attacked by parasites, the result being usually 
that within a week or ten days and often sooner, 
a “bloom” disease is started that kills the un- 
happy victim. : 

As a rule anglers are too careless anyway in 
handling fish that they intend returning to the 
water. It is not necessary to grab the fish by 
the sides or the gills, squeezing him while he 
struggles, as the hook can be removed nine times 
out of ten without lifting the fish from the 
angler’s net and without touching him at all. If 






a fish swallows the hook there is not much use 
putting him back into the water as by the time 
the hook is taken from the throat or stomach, 
too much damage has been done. 

In this connection it is to be said that anglers 
are often too free in the midst of their good 
luck in taking even surplus fish from the water. 


The sport may be fine, the opportunity one 
seldoms meets with frequently, but even so it is 
best to be moderate. If you have enough fish 
for your needs or if you have caught all the law 
says you ought to have, stop and give some- 
one else a chance in the future. 


Game Fishing Near Home 


E of the angling fraternity are learning 
W things these days. Think of being able, 
in a thickly settled state like Massa- 
chusetts, at the small expense of a nickel for a 
trolley ride, and the largest expense one can af- 
ford in the way of tackle, to have the opportunity 
of battling with the lordly salmon—a_ sport 
heretofore reserved for the brother angler, opu- 
lent of means and leisure, who himself has been 
forced to travel on long and expensive journies to 
gain his heart’s desire. Yet State Commissioner 
Graham of Massachusetts tells the angling world 
in this issue of Forest and Stream how it is 
possible for any state or any community to make 
the salmon a common habitat of local waters. 
There is no miracle about it; the only essential 
is the application of a little good common sense, 
science and energy. 

Still another distinguished authority, Dr. James 
Henshall, points out in this same issue how all 
the thrills, anxieties and triumphs of the trout 
angler may be duplicated by the man who will 
go after the common fishes of streams and lakes 
with proper fly tackle. It is admitted that most 
men who go into the woods are actuated by the 
call of the wilderness rather than by any desire 
to take life. The latter is an incidental neces- 
sity; the other spirit is higher and better. But 
not every man can answer the call that leads 
him far from home; the majority of us are 
slaves to commerce or professions. Still it 
should be the privilege and within the province 
even of those tied closest to the daily grind to 
enjoy an occasional little fishing excursion and 
return with something in the way of results 
worth while. If the “stay-at-home” or “kept-at- 
home” angler will but exercise his citizenship in 
seeing that good laws are made and enforced, he 
can have real fishing for game fish at his door. 
The wonder is that he has not long ago realized 
this and insisted upon it. 


** The Ice Is Out ’’ 


HAT a thrill the information contained in 
these magic words will bring to many 
men this month and next. The message 

will be flashed over long forest reaches by means 
of telephone and telegraph; it will be carried to 
outposts of civilization through faintly defined 
trails or across regions where no trails exist; it 
will be received by wearied city dwellers who 
will at once forget the cares of office and hasten 
their departure for scenes of fishing delights. 
The message will mean that spring is here, that 
the long grip of winter is broken and that on 
far northern lakes blue waters are sparkling again 
in the sun, waiting for the return of the angler. 











































































FROM THE FOUNDER OF FOREST AND 
STREAM. 


Washington, D. C., March 13, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

This is my eighty-first anniversary. It seems 
to me that Forest and Stream’s change of dress 
at the beginning of the New Year was apropos. 
“Times are not as they used to be.” ‘When 
Forest and Stream was started it was introduced 
to its readers as the opener of a new country 
(represented as a terra incognita on Mitchell’s 
School Atlas) and handed out in piecemeal and 
not in volume, bulk and book. West of the 
Mississippi River, plains and prairies were dotted 
with army posts, buffaloes, trappers, and breech 
clout Indians, and no civilization. Nowadays we 
have it offered to society and tourists by rail and 
autos; peopled from longitude to latitude with a 
remarkable growing population, crowded with 
sky scrapers, traversed by water courses, sub- 
ways, tunnels and canals, and presented by 
photos, camera and periscope, in a panorama of 
landscape and birdseye views. 

All this, as seen by younger generations can 
only be repeated and printed over and over again. 
Daily newspapers are just an everlasting tread- 
mill and a continuous sensation. Monthly issues 
are frequent enough, outside of war news and 
death dealing. CHAS. HALLOCK. 


A SUBSCRIBER FROM VOL. 1, NO. 1. 
1 Pierrepont Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
March 15, IoI5s. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have been a subscrib2r ever since the paper 


started. How many other original subscribers 
have you? JOHN J. PIERREPONT. 


[The “Old Guard” of Forest and Stream is 
still a numerous as well as a goodly company 
and we hope soon to be able to publish the list 
of original subscribers still on the books. Prob- 
ably no other paper in the country can boast of 
so many readers of so many continuous years’ 
standing, and certainly none can show a more 
distinguished, intelligent or happier lot of men 
—and women too—than comprised in the “Old 
Guard” of Forest and Stream—Ed.] 


A READER FOR 35 YEARS. 


Durhamville, Oneida Co., N. Y., Feb. 27, ’15. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed find money order for one dollar— 
you know what it is for. When I read your 
notice of change of Forest and Stream from 
weekly to monthly, I felt some despondent as I 
did not fancy the idea of losing my most welcome 
week end visitor. 

When I received the’ January number and saw 
the many good things you had in store for us | 
was glad of the change—as it was the best sport- 
ing monthly I ever saw or read at that time and 
thought it was impossible to improve it. 

When the February number arrived I was 
more. than pleased and greatly surprised at the 
good things you had in it for your readers. It 
was an improvement on January number. Every 
article very interesting and “gilt edge.” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A Page of Personals From Forest and Stream’s Friends 


You certainly have them all stopped and I 
know if the sportsmen of the country at large 
knew the good things in store for them the dol- 
lars would come in to you thick and fast. 

I have read Forest and Stream for the past 35 
years—it has followed me through many states 
and I have always found it both interesting and 
instructive to all classes that love outdoor life. 
I have always found its advertisements reliable 
and honest in fact. I got the best strain of fox 
hound that ever followed sly Reynard, from an 
adv. in Forest and Stream. 

You are at the top and always have been and 
before any other can pass you they will have to 
build a much longer ladder than they have at 
present. 

Let the good work go on. 

M. K. STRATTON. 


BEGINNING THE NEXT 40 YEARS. 
E. Wareham, Mass., March 8, 1015. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having completed 40 years commencing with 
Vol. 2, I am sending you my dollar to begin on 
the next forty. 

WALTER B. SAVARY. 


ITS RECORD IS SOUND. 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 16, 1015. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Along with many other of your older sub- 
scribers I want to congratulate you on the change 
to a monthly. I like the idea, and believe it 
will bring you a greatly increased circulation. 
due to the reduced price. Your labors in behalf 
of the conservation of fish and game in this 
country date back many years, something you 
have reason to be proud of, for undoubtedly you 
have changed the opinion of many sportsmen who 
are inclined to be selfish. What I like about 
Forest and Stream is the stand it takes when it 
comes to vital questions affecting the preserva- 
tion of fish and game as is proposed in the en- 
forcement of the migratory bird law by the 
Federal Government. Your stand on that ques- 
tion stamps you as a friend of the wild life of 
this country. I hope you will get a large in- 
crease in your circulation in Indiana. It is a 
State that needs education. With your help and 
that of other magazines in the same field we 
hope some day to put Indiana in the class where 
it rightfully belongs. 

GEO. N. MANSFIELD, President Indiana 

Fish, Game and Forest League. 


A WORD FROM KANSAS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I enclose $1.00 for subscription to Forest and 
Stream. 

The Kansas sportsmen are compelled now by 
Uncle Sam to take care of their hunting wants 
through theory, not by practice. 

Some day your Uncle Samuel may be glad to 
have some of the red blooded people who have 
been raised on the smell of gunpowder to help 
him fight his battles for him, while the milksop 
will cling to the radiator and the theory that it 
is not proper to shoot in National defense. 

THOS. G. O’DONNELL. 
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IT IS SECOND TO NONE. 
Wyomissing, Pa., March 11, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Yesterday while waiting on a train in Norris- 
town, Pa., I happened to see your magazine at 
the news stand. I purchased it, looked it over, 
and I must say it appealed to me very much, 
and if this March edition is a sample of what 
you are going to send out each and every month 
you can count on selling at least one more copy. 

I read practically all of the magazines per- 
taining to out-door life, and I am frank in tell- 
ing you that Forest and Stream is second to none, 

B. L. LORD. 


A SOURCE OF ENJOYMENT. 
Saginaw, Mich., March 12, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I congratulate you on the first copy of the 
Forest and Stream received from you since my 
new subscription. I am delighted with it and 
know it will be a source of enjoyment during 
the year. GEO. GRANT, JR. 





MONTHLY WILL GET MORE ATTENTION. 
Baltimore, Md., March 14, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Let me say that the changing of Forest and 
Stream from a weekly to a monthly magazine 
is the best thing possible, the way I look at it. 
As a weekly paper it really came too often; one 
had hardly time to read one number before an- 
other was out. So that one got behind and lost 
the reading of many good things. I feel sure 
that as a monthly your circulation will greatly 
increase, besides it will be seen more on the news- 
stands. I hope you will keep up the same stand- 
ard and that you will enjoy success in the change 
to a monthly. CARROLL HAINES. 


FROM THE OFFICE WINDOW. 


Up from the litter on his desk 
His wearied eyes a moment turn 
To stark steel cubes and buttressed piles, 
And asphalt that the sun’s rays burn; 
But in his gaze there dwells a dream 
Far from the steel girt thundering pile. 
And he is back, a boy again. 
In realms where boyhood’s fancies smile. 
The azure sea that was the sky: 
The floating islands, fleecy white; 
The purling stream where fishes lurked; 
The drowsing woods, the emerald height; 
The moments freighted with such joy 
As only untried youth may know, 
And all his world his own to hold 
Fresh in the fleeting morning glow. 
Within the watching eyes there fades 
Dream of the vanished heart’s desire, 
As bleak gray ashes, comfortless, 
Cloak the warm glow of dying fire; 
The city’s pulses tireless beat; 
The city roars and thrums and teems; 
His world again has gripped his throat, 
His world that has no time for dreams. 
—OLIN L. LYMAN, in N. Y. Sun. 
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GAMES IRAVT ANID GUIN 


Some Old-Time Rifles and Rifle Shooting 


By Will H. Thompson. 
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MAN Forest and Steam of March 
Om i = 28, 1914, under the above title, 
“Back Number,” gave us a 
very interesting account of 
‘ gome old-time Southern match 
shooting with the small-bore, 
muzzle loading flint-lock rifle. 
Born, as I was, in North 
Georgia, in 1848, and having grown to manhood 
there, it may be that “Back Number’s” apprecia- 
tion of the fine old weapon appealed more strong- 
ly to me than to most of your readers. 
I knew the old flint-lock rifle well. 
accurate weapon was ever bored. The last one 
I owned, which my brother Maurice named 
“Hornet,” was as nearly a perfect rifle as skill 
could at that time create. The octagon barrel 
was forty-four inches long, deeply rifled, 
slightly “drawn” or choked for an inch at the 
muzzle, so that a “starting-stick” of about six 
inches in length was necessary to be used to 
force the closely patched bullet down for a few 
inches until the slender hickory ramrod could 
bear the strain of pushing the bullet home. 

This rifle, in old Southern parlance, “ran one 
hundred and eighty-six to the pound,” which 
means that out of a pound of bar lead could be 
moulded one hundred and eighty-six bullets. The 
fine “birdseye maple” stock ran full to the 
muzzle; the “drop” was three and one-half inch- 
es, the grip very slender and delicately hand 
carved. The deeply concave butt that rested 
against the shoulder was plated with silver, and 
an engraved silver “grease-box” was set into the 
right cheek of the stock. The bore of this gun 
was so small that it was necessary to wipe it out 
at every second shot. 

The weapon was so heavy and the charge so 
light that there was absolutely no perceptible re- 
coil. 

The “hair-trigger” was a combination of two 
triggers, a straight one in front and a curved 
one an inch to the rear. Before shooting the 
rifleman “set” the triggers by pulling the rear 
one until a slight “click” announced that the 
“dog” had caught in the shallow notch. Then 
the slender hammer, clasping in its jaws the 
keen-edged flint, was drawn back until another 
“click” betrayed that all was ready. The slight- 
est, softest touch upon the front trigger discharg- 
ed the piece. Much of the extreme accuracy of 
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No more 


these rifles was due to the delicacy of the trigger 
mechanism. The clumsy parts of the “pan” of 
the old flint-lock musket give no idea of the 
graceful mechanism of the same parts of a fine 
old rifle. 

The pan proper, which held the ignition powder, 








was small, and, when the cover was shut down, 
the steel surface facing the flint sloped slightly 
backward, so that in striking it the flint chafed 
the front of the steel “facing,” and, by the force 
of the blow, threw it back exposing the pan, into 
which a shower of sparks was dashed, and the 
discharge followed. 

“Back Number” speaks of the use of “round” 
balls in these rifles, probably in contradiction to 
the long, sharp-pointed balls used in modern rifle 
cartridges. The old-time rifle bullets were neither 
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“round” nor of the “pencil” shape of the modern 
ball. 

Each rifle had its own “bullet-moulds” into 
which enough melted lead was poured to fill the 
mould. The lead cooled almost instantly, when 
the mould was opened, the bullet dropped out, the 
“neck” of surplus lead that had filled the entrance 
to the mould, was cut off close to the bullet, which 
was then slightly oblong, a: trifle longer than 
wide, with a small flat spot at the base where the 
neck had been cut off. This “neck” was always 
turned down in loading. 

The process in loading “Hornet” was invariably 
as follows: The butt of the gun was set against 
the ground to the left at such distance as to bring 
the muzzle to about the level of the top of the 
rifleman’s breast bone; a charge of very fine 
grained rifle-powder was poured from the powder 






horn into a small buck-horn “charger,” attached 
by a slender leather thong to the point of the 
horn, and from the charger poured into the 
muzzle of the rifle. A small square of unbleached 
cotton cloth, or “Osnaburg,” was spread across the 
muzzle and a bullet was set upon this, neck down, 
and pressed into the bore of the gun until the top 
of the bullet sank below the level of the muzzle. 
Then the left hand gathered up the outside cloth 
and the right hand drew a sharp knife blade 
across the muzzle severing the cloth and leaving 
the bullet beautifully “patched.” The starting 
stick was then held against the bullet with the 
left hand while the right, holding the gun at about 
the balancing point, drove the outer end of the 
stick against a tree, stone or other firm object, 
with just force enough at two or three efforts to 
sink the bullet four or five inches. The stick was 
then withdrawn, put in the bullet-pouch, and the 
long, slender ramrod drawn from the thimbles 
beneath the barrel. With this the bullet was slow- 
ly, by short impulses, pushed firmly home upon 
tie powder. The ramrod was returned to the 
thimbles, and “Hornet”? was ready for the final 
touch. This was, to be thrown across the left 
arm, the pan opened, filled with powder from the 
horn, and the pan closed. 

All match shooting was done “off-hand,” usually 
at one hundred yards, but sometimes at sixty 
yards. Most of the small-bore rifles were “‘sight- 
ed” for sixty yards, and an allowance of about 
one and one-half inches in elevation had to be 
made at one hundred yards. 

One accustomed to using a percussion gun 
found difficulty with the slower action of the flint- 
lock. The distinct ‘“chick-floo-bank”—marking 
the blow of the flint on the steel—the flash of the 
powder in the pan—and the report of the gun, 
unsettled the aim of the novice and spoiled the 
shot. Curiously enough, many fine shots attribut- 
ed to this delayed fire, the extreme effectiveness 
of the flint-lock. Mr. Silas Wells, the greatest off- 
hand rifleman I ever knew, explained the theory 
in this way. “With the cap-lock gun you know 
that the touch upon the trigger and the report of 
the gun are simultaneous, and you are apt to quit 
your aim as the trigger is pressed, but in the case 
of the flint-lock you know that a period of wait- 
ing on the aim is necessary while the slower dis- 
charge proceeds. Consequently the affirmative ac- 
tion of keeping on the’ aim is maintained until 
after the bullet has gone.” Years of experience 
with both styles of rifle have stiffened my faith 
in Wells’ contention. 

In shooting with the long-bow there is a maxim 
that admits of no dispute that “after the string 
is loosed the bow must be held in the same posi- 
tion until the arrow strikes the mark.” Not that 
the flight of the arrow can possibly be aided or 
marred after it has passed the bow, but because 
there is always a tendency at the loose of the 
string to feel that the shot is made, and to un- 
steady the bow-hdand before the arrow has wholly 


_passed the bow. This dwelling upon the aim— 


the calm, prolonged fixidity of attention enforced 








by the slow action of the flint-lock, had much to 
do with building the fadeless fame of the old- 
time rifleman. 

In “Back Number’s” interesting article, before 
referred to, the matches appear to have been shot 
at circular marks. It may be, however, that a 
three inch circle was drawn upon a three inch 
square paper or pasteboard target, as was the case 
in all the matches I ever witnessed. In every in- 
stance the square paper was tacked upon a black- 
ened board; a round hole a half inch in diameter 
was cut in the center of the paper, and from the 
bottom of this hole to the bottom of the paper 
an acute-angle-triangle was cut out of the paper 
leaving the target to look like the diagram “A.” 

The habit of the rifleman was to begin the aim 
at the bottom of the black triangle, slowly lift the 
gun until the sights were trained upon the round 
hole in the center of the mark, softly press the 
front trigger, and steadily dwell upon the aim 
until the bullet was through the board. 

I have attended many such matches in North- 
ern Georgia and witnessed the triumphs of 
Wells, Taliferro, DuBose, and “Bud” Ellis, and 
other less famous riflemen, and have seen even 
better targets made than the excellent ones de- 
scribed by “Back Number,” but, of course, I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting the rifleman 
who “could put five consecutive shots into a cap- 
box lid, off-hand at one hundred yards” as the 
average liar has dinned into my ears for half a 
century; nor have I ever seen the fellow who 
“could put three balls into the same bullet-hole, 
off-hand at forty yards,” which the same unmiti- 
gated liar has seen done a hundred times.” Every 
rifleman has met him. He is the same old fraud 
who haunts the archery field and tells of the 
wonderful shooting he has seen the Indians do 
with the bow, knocking a penny out of a split 
stick at sixty yards, and keeping six arrows in 
the air at a time! The wonder is that no one has 
broken his neck. 


A GAME LAW WITH TEETH. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

We have got a game law at last and a law 
with teeth. I don’t mean that we have not had 
one of a kind for several years but it had no 
teeth for it was nobody’s business to enforce it. 

The new law provides for a game commission, 
shortens the season on everything, limits the 
quail bag to 15 per day, and ducks to 25, prohibits 
the use of nets between March 1 and June 15 
and after that requires a $25 license to use a net. 
And it gives the Game Commission control over 
the whole thing, so it will not depend upon a 
country justice and constable to prosecute their 
neighbors. I wrote you about one man slaught- 
ering 800 robins on the roost in one night. There 
was a state law against killing song birds but it 
was as dead as Pharaoh’s laws because the local 
officials would not enforce it. 

But E. V. Visart, the U. S. Game Inspector, 
under the Migratory Bird Act, went down there 
and made 500 arrests in that section under the 
state law. Just how many will be convicted 
under the charges by the country justices cannot 
be told, but it has thrown a scare into the souls 
of the bird hunters. Now we will have game 
wardens independent of the local people and 
there is likely to be something doing in the line 
of game preservation. The law is not perfect 
but it is so far ahead of anything ever passed be- 
fore that we feel we have gained a great 
victory. J. M. ROSE. 
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RECORD GOAT HEADS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am sending you a photograph of two goat 
heads with measurements of their horns. I am 
of the opinion taking all measurements in con- 
sideration they are the record heads of this 
specie, Rocky Mountain Goat. 

“Billy” goat; length of horn, left 10% in.; 
right 10% in., with small piece broke on tip; 
base 6 in., spread 6 in. “Nanny” goat, length 


Io in.; base 4% in.; spread, 7% in. 
In Rowland ‘Ward’s book the world’s 


rec- 





Two Record Goat Heads. 


ord head is given—Goat, length 11% in.; base, 
4% in. 

It seems to me 10% in. with a base of 6 in. 
ought to be the record-head as for a “Nanny” 
goat. I don’t know of any as large as the photo 
of one I am sending you. 

W. P. BASCOM, Box 128, Mackay, Idaho. 


FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON GAME 
BREEDING AND PRESERVING. 

Game conservation received enthusiastic im 
petus at the first meeting of the National con- 
ference held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on March 1. A representative gathering 
of game experts presented papers and led dis- 
cussions on the most practical way to bring to 
perfection the gentle art of conservation and pro- 
tection of the sportsman’s future bag, the na- 
tion’s feathered decorations and insect destroy- 
ers. The meeting began at nine on Monday 
morning, continued throughout the day and 
wound up with a feast for the inner man at 
seven in the evening. As usual the ultra protec- 
tionist was in evidence but many valuable sug- 
gestions were made that will take care of the 
covers and give the sportsman a chance for a fair 
kill. As a direct result of the meeting, which 
was fathered by the American Game Protective 
and Propagation Association, as usual in front 
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in such matters, the following resolution was re- 
ported: 

The Resolutions Committee, after recom- 
mending that the Board of Directors of the 
American Game Protective Association be re- 
quested to organize the conference into a per- 
manent department of that organization, urging 
that an annual meeting be held, outlined a set 
of ten principles as the underlying basis for the 
proposed department. These hold in part that 
all insectivorous birds should be protected at all 
times, except those clearly recognized as of the 
game species and those condemned by the Biologi- 
cal Survey; that protective laws should be so 
framed as to effect a reasonable annual increase 
in game birds; that sancturiés for wild life 
should be established and that forests, fish and 


‘game should be regulated by state and Federal 


commissions; that game breeding should be en- 
couraged by permitting the sale of such hand- 
reared and semi-domestic game at any season of 
the year as has been properly killed and tagged; 
that the sale of all but hand-reared game should 
be prohibited; that widespread information 
should be given both by state and private asso- 
ciations, designed to increase the protection and 
propagation of the most adaptable game birds 
and meat-giving animals; that license money paid 
by hunters should be strictly segregated; that 
Congress should give adequate support to the 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey. 


ANIMALS IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

Butte, Mont., Mar. 15.—Visitors to the Yellow- 
stone National Park next season will enjoy the 
privilege of bathing in a natural hot water 
plunge roo feet long and 50 feet wide, which is 
under construction at the Upper Geyser: Basin, 
together with five private plunges, 5 by 10 feet 
each. In the report of Col. Lloyd M. Brett, 
acting superintendent of the park, which has just 
been issued, the number of elk in the herd in 
Wonderland is given as 35,209 head. Last year 
permits were granted to ship 782 elk from the 
park, but owing to the unusually open weather 
only 99 animals were captured and shipped. The 
elk found natural food in abundance and were 
not tempted by the hay displayed by their would- 
be captors. 

The report goes on to state that shipping wild 
elk considerable distances under winter condi- 
tions is no longer an experiment, but that the 
fact is well established that the animals can be 
shipped with but little greater percentage of loss 
than ordinary range cattle. The expense of cap- 
turing and loading elk on the trains is estimated 
at $5 per head, or $15 apiece when the animals 
are crated for shipment by express. 


No Accurate Census. 
Of the other animals in the park the report 


says: 

“No accurate census has been taken of the 
wild buffalo which roam the confines of the 
park. They are believed to be slowly increasing. 
In the tame herd of buffalo there are 96 males 
and 07 females. 

“Gray wolves have been seen in considerable 
numbers, traveling in packs of 10 or less. Efforts 
have been made to kill them, but thus far none 
have been taken inside the park. “Moose are 
frequently seen.” 

Travel in the park last year was lighter than 
for some seasons past. The total number of 
visitors was 20,250. Of this number 9,875 came 
in via the Yellowstone gateway and 8,929 via 
the Gardiner entrance. 
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In the Land of Little Rain 


Where the Mountain Sheep are, With Protection, Holding Their Own 


By F. H. Ober, Assistant Commissioner, Fish and Game Commission of California. 


NYO County, Cal., has an area of 10.204 
I square miles; its surface is largely mountain- 
ous, interspersed with large valleys, of 
which the Owens Valley is the largest, being over 
one hundred miles long and about seventeen miles 
wide at Bishop City, and varying in width as one 
goes south from four to ten miles. The Sierras 
here being impassable by wagon, the valley is 
reached from the north or south only, from Cali- 
fornia points, with the exception of four fair 
packtrails which lead across the Sierras. 

The altitude of Owens Valley ranges from 
3,620 feet at Keeler, the southern point, to 4,148 
feet at Bishop, in the north; Mount Whitney, the 
highest peak in the United States, is within Inyo’s 
borders, and many slightly less high neighboring 
summits afford scenic views scarcely less grand. 
We also have Death Valley, one of the lowest 
depressions in the world, at one point 430 feet 
below sea level. On each side of this wonderful 
Death Valley mountains rise to an altitude of 
from 8,000 to 10,000 feet, and within its bleak 
wastes desolation reigns supreme; a temperature 
of 120 degrees, and even higher, is not rare here. 
Naturally, in view of the foregoing facts, there 
is a tremendous amount of misunderstanding 
concerning this region, people generally accept- 
ing the sole functions of the valley as that of 
Creation’s morgue; but it may be truthfully said 
that almost in its very heart springs of pure cold 
water are to be found, small tracts of land are 
now under cultivation, and more are sure to be- 
come so in the years to come. Similar conditions 
exist in the desolate valleys of Pannamint, Sa- 
line, Cow Horn and Eureka, these being continua- 
tions of Death Valley, lying to the north and 
west, and all being located in Inyo County. 

Writers of note have frequently referred to 
Inyo County as a “sportsman’s paradise,” and 
that the Sierra Nevadas, particularly their front- 
age west of the Owens Valley, are, from a scenic 
standpoint, unsurpassed by any portion of the 
globe. 

Mountain sheep are very plentiful in Inyo 
County, especially in the southeastern portion 
where the Nelson or desert sheep makes his 
home; their increase within the past five years 
has been truly wonderful, due to the fact that 
each year has brought forth an abundance. of 
rain, with its consequence of plenteous feed in 
the particular habitat where these sheep abound, 
and to the further fact that very little if any 
mineral prospecting has been done, which cer- 
tainly acts as a disturbance and cause of much 
loss of life to the sheep. 

That which is, perhaps, the largest herd of 


mountain sheep in Inyo County, may be found 
around and near Homestake Canyon, on _ the 
eastern slope of the White Mountains about 
twenty miles east of Independence. This herd 
numbers upward of one hundred and fifty head, 
but they have been observed, however, in separ- 
ate bunches, eventually reuniting. Homestake 
Canyon is their watering place during the sum- 
mer months. 


East 6f Homestake Canyon, and across Saline 
Valley twenty miles to Hot Springs, and around 
Sand Springs and Last Chance Mountain, moun- 
tain sheep may be found everywhere; also on 
Ubehebe Mountain, lying east of Saline Valley, 
mountain sheep are very abundant, and south of 
Ubehebe Mountain for one hundred miles; all 
through the Funeral, Argus, Pannamint and 
Slate ranges of mountains, they abound. They 
are most numerous, however, in Inyo County, in 
the above named mountains, and in and around 
“Windgate Pass” and the Sheep Mountain coun- 
try, and on the western slope of Tin Mountain 
northeast of Ubehebe Mountain. 


Directly east of Big Pine, about thirty miles, 
there is a very beautiful herd, the writer, on 









several occasions having seen as many as sixty 
at one time, and thirty-eight and forty at others; 
very reliable reports reach me concerning their 
splendid increase each year. 

The Nelson or desert sheep vary in color at 
different seasons, ranging from a pale gray in 
summer to a pale blue in winter. Desert sheep 
frequent the: most remote and precipitous and 
barren mountains imaginable, using for their 
shade and resting place the faces of perpendicular 
cliffs. Their food consists chiefly of the tender 
shoots of growing brush and their favorite 
dessert is the most delicate ferns and flowers. 

In the Sierras running through Inyo County 
there are three herds of mountain sheep, and 
these are a distinct and much larger variety than 
the desert sheep. Peonle generally are not aware 
of the existence of these sheep from the fact 
that tourists seldom see them, as they are found 
high up in cloudland and above the localities 
frequented by man. The largest herd known 
in the Sierras can be found northeast of Inde- 
pendence and about ten miles away; the writer 
has observed this herd upon many occasions, and 
their number is in the near neighborhood of 
eighty-five to ninety, sixty-five having been 
counted at one time this last winter at the base 
of the mountains touching the valley, and within 
a stone’s throw of an automobile road, thus re- 
futing the popular notion that mountain sheep 
do not change their altitude regardless of weather 
conditions. 

The herd next in size may be found about 
twenty-five miles west of Bishop City, on Mount 
Tom, and numbers about fory or fifty head; they 
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A Sign of Spring—Young Bear Cubs are Tractable Pets—for awhile. 
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follow the snow line in winter, and, as a matter 
of fact come very close to the little farming com- 
munity of Round Valley. 

The next largest herd make their home in the 
neighborhood of the South Fork of Big Pine 
Creek, and from there on over to the rough 
Birch Creek and Mount Credo country; this herd 
consisted of about thirty head when last seen by 
the writer. 

Of all the game animals in California the 
mountain sheep stand in a class by themselves; 
nature has provided for their welfare in many 
ways, having provided them with a telescopic 
vision and a telephonic hearing. While bold and 
seemingly reckless in their rock and cliff climb- 
ing, they are quick to calculate, always on the 
alert, and their judgment is free from error; 
they are very robust and strong limbed, yet very 
active withal, and are capable of feats of great 
endurance and in many ways most astonishing. 
Notwithstanding what many people have written 
and said, a mountain sheep can not and never did 
leap from any great height and alight upon its 
horns. The fact that the desert sheep are rarely 
found with unbroken horns is due to their using 
them in seasons of drouth, for prying amid the 
rocks and boulders in search of a certain succu- 
lent and watery bulb, called by the Indians 
“Sequaya,” and which serves the sheep as a 
thirst-quencher until the springs are replenished 
and flow again; while in the Sierras, on the other 
hand, where water is plentiful, the horns are 
nearly always perfect to the very tips. When 
sheep are once pursued or fired upon, however, 
they can dash down an appalling declivity, touch- 
ing a crevice here and there, and land in perfect 
safety and condition, where to the observer it 
would seem certain to be killed. For one to fully 
and really appreciate mountain sheep, they should 
be seen in their native home amid the grandeur 
of the treeless slopes, far above timber line, in 
the Inyo section of the grand old Sierra Nevadas. 

The people of this county are duly grateful and 
appreciative of the splendid results achieved for 
them through the efforts of the State Fish and 
Game Commission. There is not a living stream 
within its borders to-day that does not teem with 
either rainbow, Eastern brook, cutthroat, Loch 
Leven or golden trout; at least fifty mountain 
lakes, previously barren of life, now hold 
millions of large Loch Leven and Eastern brook 

trout, and the bagging of a five-pounder of 
either of these high class table varieties has long 
since ceased to be rare enough to cause a com- 
ment, and is commonplace. The commission has 
well stocked seven streams in this county with 
trout, streams to which the fin of a fish was pre- 
viously unknown, and has added to this section 
an asset in the way of an attraction to outside 
people, and in actual food value, beyond the 
possibility of computation or of estimation. The 
Chinese or ringneck pheasant, introduced into 
this section by the commission, has also adapted 
himself to his new environment and is thriving 
and multiplying rapidly. 
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Beaver in the James River 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with much pleasure a number of 
articles published in the last two or three num- 
bers of Forest and Stream on the beaver. 

I had an occasion to be fishing in the James 
River about fourteen years ago for genuine small 
mouth black bass, and had as my companion 
Mr. Richard Clarke, a very good fisherman and 
huntsman as well. As we generally fished in 
the eddies behind rocks, in the swiftest of 
streams and as paddling or pulling oars up these 
streams is impossible, we used a square head and 
stern boat, and propelled it with a sixteen foot 
pole to get to the best fishing places. On 
pushing up a very difficult stream we came 
to a small island with a sand bank and 
willow trees. As the water eddied behind this 


known to be in James River for fifty years and 
nobody had ever caught one yet, and that I was 
throwing my time and labor away. 

I found a track and a partly barked small syca- 
more and at once set one of my traps as per di- 
rections, and set the other five on sand bars, and 
small islands in the neighborhood. The next 
morning I was up the river bright and early and 
on going the rounds found three rats for my 
trouble and pains but not disheartened I set the 
rat traps, smeared a little more bait on the same 
sticks over the beaver traps and proceeded home. 

The next day I induced a friend to accompany 
me and after poling the boat up the stream we 
came in sight of the first beaver trap set and 
could tell from the bank and sand that had been 
dug up that I had something large. In pulling 





Work of the Beaver. 


island and was about eight feet deep we con- 
cluded to try for bass, and on running the boat 
on the sand I got out to cast. As I did so I 
noticed a track in the sand which looked as if 
made by a bear or some other large animal; on 
calling Dick's attention to it he told me it must 
be a beaver track although he as well as myself 
had to confess we had never seen one before, but 
had often heard there was a family or colony of 
beaver in this river, they having made a dam 
between two islands about one-half mile below 
where we were. I told him that I was going to 
get some traps and catch one of these beaver 
and he remarked to me that this colony had been 





up the chain, I had the first beaver I had ever 
laid my eyes on. He weighed 67 pounds. That 
winter I caught 89 rats, one otter, three mink, and 
seven beavers, one of the last named weighing 
27 pounds, alive. I kept him in a barrel for two 
months, feeding him with sweet potatoes, peach 
limbs, sycamore, willow and sweet gum. He be- 
came so tame I could fondle him like a dog and 
often would put him out in the yard. I afterward 
sold him to Robert D. Carson, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Zoo for $40 and no doubt he is 
there now. 
T. PETER HOWLE. 

Richmond, Va., Feb. 9, 1915. 


























































PRAIRIE CHICKENS IN COLORADO. 


Sterling, Colo., March 9, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Find enclosed subscription to my favorite 
magazine, also price of five of your books. 

At one time I contributed to your magazine 
but as years roll on my time is now taken and I 
can hardly get time to read. I am getting the 
books for my two boys whom I want to bring up 
to love outdoor things as I have always loved 
them. I want to tell you of the following, which 
I call very encouraging news to a sportsman. 
Three years ago there were scarcely one dozen 
prairie chicken along this, the Platte river—that 
is along the stream within this country. But 
there were a number, perhaps 300 over at Haxton 
which is thirty miles from here. Two years azo 
I noticed in the month of April ten pairs of 
chickens in the sand hills along the river while 
making a trip of eighteen miles. 

Last season in September, there were, I would 
judge, 2,000 chickens in the sand hills and about 
200 were killed, while this winter I have seen 
along the river several flocks of from one to 
two hundred each and from now on we will 
have splendid chicken shooting here. The reason 
for this is the ideal cover for hatching that the 
sand hills afford and the protection given by our 
game laws and the migration of the birds from 
the Haxton Country. It is simply an ideal coun- 
try for them and they our multiplying rapidly. 
The Haxton country is also more plentifully 
stocked with them than formerly. I regard this 
as very encouraging when we hear of so many 
counties being shot out. Also, I might mention 
that our two new irrigation reservoirs have 
stocked themselves with ring perch and last 
summer I caught them there weighing as much 
as two pounds each. The reservoirs have been 
built four years and the fish have come from a 
reservoir sixty miles up the river. We planted 
7,000 young bass in one of them two years ago 
which are doing well also. 

J. H. KELLOGG, M.D. 


MOOSE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Editor. Forest and Stream: 

Permit me through the medium of Forest and 
Stream to make a few brief remarks in refer- 
ence to the moose hunting grounds of the east- 
ern counties of this Province; especially Pictou 
and Guysborough counties. My object in doing 
so is simply to offer a litle advice to some of 
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the sportsmen who visit this Province in pursuit 
of moose or caribou. 

Of late years the non-resident hunter seems to 
have given the preference to the western grounds 
and abandoned the denser and more promising 
areas of the eastern forests. I believe this to be 
a delusion, and that they have been lured away 
by men of local or mercenary interest. 

Allow me to inform you that there are no bet- 
ter moose hunting grounds to be found in this 
Province than in Pictou or Guysborough. Take 
as a sample the splendid areas of forests all 
about the Liscombe River to the sea. Pictou 
County is also not behind its neighboring county 
for game, but from its proximity to the popu- 
lated commercial and mining areas is greatly 
disturbed during the open season for moose, and 
consequently the big game are driven into 
Guysborough County. 

Last season two fine heads were brought into 
this town. Any experienced guide will tell you 
that unusually large bull tracks are occasionally 
seen which prove that the monarch of the forests 
still holds his own here in spite of the axe, the 
mine and the rifle. 

With regard to the topography of these coun- 
ties there are towns and villages within reason- 
able distance of the grounds, probably twenty-five 
or thirty miles. Good guides are found here by 
making application previous to the opening of the 
season. There are white and Indian guides; 
some of them excellent “callers.” 

Licenses may be obtained by application to J. 
A. Knight, Esq., Chief Game Commissioner, Hali- 
fax, N. S. 

A. PRITCHARD, Game Commissioner, New 

Glasgow, N. S. 


COMMISSION TO MAKE GAME LAWS. 


Supreme Court, Chambers St., New York. 
February 27, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As you may perhaps know, I tried for some 
years to get from the Legislature a comprehen- 
sive, conservative, sensible and enforceable sys- 
tem of game laws. From actual experience I 
became convinced years ago that to procure such 
a system directly from the Legislature is hope- 
less. I have therefore prepared the enclosed ten- 
tative amendment to the constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the constitutional convention in April 
next. ‘Will you kindly publish it in your paper 
and invite discussion and suggestions—so far it 
has met approval. 

E. G. WHITAKER. 





Mr. Whitaker’s proposed amendment follows: 


Fish and Game Commission. 


There is hereby created a Fish and Game Com- 
mission: It shall consist of three members who 
shall be appointed by the Governor by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The term 
of each commissioner shall be five years and the 
salary of each commissioner shall be fixed by 
the legislature. Not more than two of the com- 
missioners shall be appointed from the same 
political party. 

The Commission shall be charged with the pro- 
tection and propagation of wild animals, fish, 
shell-fish and birds. 

The Commission shall have full and exclusive 
power to enact, repeal and amend laws prohibit- 
ing or regulating the killing of wild animals, 
wild birds, the taking and catching of fish and 
shell-fish and prescribe penalties and punishment 
for violations thereof and the periods of time 
within which wild animals, wild birds and fish 
may be had in possession, sold or transported. 
All such laws shall require the approval of the 
Governor. 

The Commission shall also possess the inci- 
dental powers requisite to the exercise of the 
powers hereby granted. 

Every law passed by the Commission shall be 
numbered and have an appropriate title express- 
ing succinctly the purposes of the law. All laws 
passed by the Commission shall be duly certified 
and filed with the Secretary of State between the 
first day of January and the first day of March 
in each year and shall take effect on the first day 
of April following. Such laws shall be printed 
and published by the Secretary of State in the 
same manner that laws passed by the legislature 
are printed and published. 

The Commission shall have power to appoint 
and at pleasure remove a secretary and such 
number of clerks, wardens, fish culturists and 
assistants as the legislature may authorize, whose 
salaries shall be fixed by the legislature. 

All fees for licenses and all fines and penalties 
collected for violation of the laws passed by the 
Commission shall be paid to the State Treasurer. 

As soon as the Commission shall have been 
appointed and qualified, it shall make a complete 
set of laws and certify and file the same with the 
Secretary of State, and such laws when approved 
by the Governor shall be filed before February 
1, and take effect the first day of April succeed- 
ing and on said first day of April all laws then 
in force relating to the propagation of fish and 
game or the protection of wild animals, birds, 
game, fish and shell-fish, or the killing of such 
wild animals, birds, game and fish, the transpor- 
tation or possession thereof shall be repealed. 

The legislature shall pass such laws as may be 
necessary to carry the provisions of this section 
into effect. 

Any member of the Commission may be re- 
moved from office by the Governor for cause, an 
opportunity having been given him to be heard 
in his defense, 
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NEW NEPIGON REGION OPEN. 
Fishermen, hunters and outdoor lovers who 
like to get into virgin territory, but who still 
desire the comparative comforts: of civilization, 
will be glad to know that a great new country 
extending north of Lake Superior to James Bay 
will be opened for travel this spring, summer 
and fall. Messrs. King and Armstrong of Jack 
Fish, Ontario, write Forest and Stream that this 
country is especially adapted to speckled trout 
fishing and has numerous rivers that teem with 
trout, and which have not yet been fished by 
outside sportsmen. 

There are two transcontinental railroads run- 
ning by the heads of these rivers, and excellent 
canoe trips can be made from one to the other 
with the best fishing en route, and with very 
little portaging to make; the speckled trout 
average in weight in these rivers from four to 
seven pounds, and the sportsman will be fishing 
virgin waters in any of these places. 

Everything except personal equipment is fur- 
nished for a certain rate per day, and either Mr. 
Armstrong or Mr. King accompanies each party 
to see that satisfaction is given them in every- 
thing. There are camps on Lake Nepigon and 
a motor boat service which enables sportsmen 
with their families to take a two weeks’ trip 
around this lake, fishing the many big rivers and 
streams that flow into it. Sportsmen who bring 
their families will be provided with a low rate 
per week or per day, everything furnished. 


: 
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These places can be reached direct by through 
trains on either the Canadian Northern, Grand 
Trunk or Canadian Pacific Ry., thus enabling 
sportsmen to reach the fishing rivers by one 
railroad, fishing the river down to the other 
railroad, returning home by a different route, 
and not covering the same country twice. 

For big game hunting, the Lac Seul regions 
have been opened. This lake is 100 miles long. 
Sportsmen can leave the train and step into a 
motor boat and take from ten to thirty days’ 
trip around this lake, with a guaranteed chance 
at moose, caribou, deer, geese, ducks, grouse, 
and as for fishing, there are muskalonge, picker- 
el, pike and lake trout. There are no portages 
to be made on this route. It affords an ideal 
trip for ladies, although it is in new country. 

F. C. Armstrong has operated a chain of 
hunting camps near this region for the last five 
years and there never has been a sportsman at 
his hunting camps who returned home dissatis- 
fied or without a chance to get game. 


HE CATCHES ’EM ALIVE. 


In all the annals of huntsmen nothing so re- 
markable has ever been recorded as the hitherto 
unheralded feat of Emil Friesz of East St. Louis. 
Mr. Friesz went gut the other day and brought 
back eighteen rabbits without firing a shot—with- 
out so much as carrying a gun. He did it with 
his hands, his bare hands, caught them in the 
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deep snow, that abounds in the vicinity of East 
St. Louis. It is reported that M. Friesz did not 
even wear gloves when he turned this trick. 
Fleet of foot and nimble is the rabbit, but not 
so fleet as to escape the wily Frenchman, who, un- 
armed, captured the white-tailed host. Mr. 
Friesz is now called “catch-’em-alive Emil.” 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL SHOOTING. 


The baby gun, otherwise known as the auto- 
matic has been put into book form by Walter 
Winans, who a few years ago brought out a 
treatise, the best yet done, entitled Hints on Re- 
volver Shooting. This work had a wide sale 
and seems to have called forth the present 
volume. An usual Mr. Winans holds a brief for 
the Smith and Wesson revolver and agrees with 
all revolver men that the automatic is too “un- 
certain” for handling by any one but an expert 
in gun matters. The only excuse for this sneak 
weapon is the fact that it easily may be con- 
cealed, thus making it a handy killer for the gun 
toter and illicit gun handlers. The author recom- 
mends the Colt automatic as adopted by the 
United States Government, which is the man’s 
size variety. The book contains much general in- 
formation on revolver and pistol handling, with 
a chapter on stage tricks in shooting, dueling 
and some other things of interest but not im- 
portance. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publish- 
ers and the price one dollar. 
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The Outboard Motor in the Wilderness 


Its Handiness is Making 


TTAUAUME|LKE all old timers, wedded 

through years of association to 
the canoe and paddle, I once re- 
garded the outboard motor as a 
fad for schoolboys and roman- 
tic young people who idle about 
lake resorts, and more than 
once around the camp-fire, we were wont to re- 
fer contemptuously to such contraptions as “tea 
kettles” and laughed at the idea that they would 
ever prove practical, to say nothing of being labor- 
saving. In those days it was felt that the man 
who did not half kill himself every twenty-four 
hours, packing a canoe over a portage or bucking 
it against a head wind, did not deserve the title 
of outdoor experience. 

But times have changed. The outboard motor 
is still used by the schoolboy and the romantic 
young summer couples at fashionable resorts. It 
is also being used more and more in the wilder- 
ness, far from civilization and far from the cen- 
ter of John D’s distillate known popularly as 
“gas,” or “juice.” 

Olive Logan once wrote a book entitled “Ten 
Miles from a Lemon” meaning by this a distance 
far from civilized conveniences. A book now 
might be writen “One Hundred Miles from 
Gasoline,” for that would typify real wilderness. 
I do not know how far the outboard motor has 
penetrated the wilds. I have taken one myself 
pretty much up to the headwaters of the Ottawa, 
and I know of one or more that are doing service 
around Hudson Bay Posts in that country. Fre- 
quently I have seen them hanging over the side 
of the double-nosed bateaux of the lumbermen, 
snorting away and propelling considerable cargo, 
and I have even watched them towing a goodly | 
bunch of logs across a lake. 

In a word, the outboard motor can be used as 
far in the wilderness as you can keep it supplied 
with gasoline, and if through convenient arrange- 
ments you can have a quantity of the necessary 
fuel shipped in on the snow in the winter, you 
can have a lot of fun the next summer, pottering 
around big lakes and running the nose of your 
boat to the very end of long deep bays that no- 
body else has penetrated before you. 

So far as the question of an outboard motor 
and a canoe built to accommodate it is concerned, 
the whole problem centers around the length of 
the portages and the character of the water 
which you meet on the way. Of course an out- 
board motor is not made to run in shallow white 
water rapids, although it can do it, but where a 
succession of long or big lakes without rapids is 
to be encountered, the carrying of a 60 pound 
motor is not an obstacle, for you can split it into 
two pieces for this purpose. The transportation 
of ‘gasoline in cans is a matter which everybody 
must decide for himself. One advantage is that 
if you intend returning by the same route you can 
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it Popular in Far Away Places—A Few Hints From One 


Who Has Tested it Out 


By “Old Camper.” 


lug quite a lot of gasoline part of the way and 
cache some of it along the route to be picked up 
coming back. 

What if someone stymbles across the “gas” 
and steals it? Well, they do not do such things 
in the North County and even if a stray Indian, 
under the impression that he had found an Eden 
of unlimited high wines, as represented in the 
cans, did take a drink of it, he certainly would 
not repeat the dose. At any rate, if you do get 
stuck the canoe will bring you through and 
paddling is not a lost art, even though it is be- 
coming unpopular and unnecessary. 

But, the reader may ask: ‘What if your engine 
busts? Well if she does, she does, and that is 
the only answer, but I have noticed that the break- 
ing down of these little motors, or their refusal 
to work, usually begins with the “monkeying” 
curiosity that stirs the amateur to look inside at 
the works, just as the small boy breaks his watch 
by trying to see the wheels go round. The manu- 
facturers of the motors usually send them out in 
perfect order and if one will keep his hands off 
the carburetor and does not start to screwing 
valves or doing anything else of that sort, the 
motor will give him good service. 

If you have any curiosity as to the “innards” 
of these machines, satisfy it before you go into 
the woods, or better yet, get some good mechanic 
to show you the whys and wherefores and the 
secret of operation. The best mechanic I ever 
knew—he was a celebrated inventor at that—told 
me once that the secret of running machinery 
successfully was to let it alone as long as it work- 
ed right, and this applies to the outboard motor. 
A little study and instruction before taking the 
motor into the woods and the carrying of a few 
simple parts are generally all that is needed to 
venture far from civilization with one and get 
back successfully. Some people may bring up the 
point that storage batteries play out. They do, 
but in these days of built-in magnetos that fear 
need no longer be entertained. 

As to fishing possibilities, the outboard motor 
is ideal. It can be held down to slow trolling 
speed and more water can be covered in one day 
through its use than in half a week under ordi- 
nary conditions. In common with many people 
I once entertained the conviction that the purring 
of the motor and the whirl of the propeller would 
frighten fish. I have caught half a dozen big 
lake trout in the late fall going around a rocky 
little island in a Canadian lake, from a light 
boat equipped with an outboard motor, passing 
over the same spot repeatedly and taking some 
of the big fellows less than twenty feet from 
the propeller, which seems to show that the fish 
were not afraid to snap at the lure as it passed 
over them. 

In a club to which I belong, in upper Canada, 
we have five or six of the motors attached to 


boats. The best fishing spot on our main lak: 
is just at a place where the shores narrow to 
something over one hunded feet and this spot 
is passed over more frequently by the members 
going and returning on trips up and down the 
lake than any other. There is just as good 
fishing in these narrows as ever. The bass may 
have been educated to the sight and sound of 
a propeller, but I do not recall that they ever 
stopped striking, motor or no motor. 

Again it has been argued that the noise of the 
outboard motor will frighten game. So it will; 
so will the passing of any boat if the game is in‘ 


sight. But with the motor properly muffled, the | 


sound does not amount to much and I have never 
had evidence that game had been scared away 
from the shores of any lake because boats going 
up and down were self-propelled instead of 
rowed or paddled. 

The satisfaction of being able to cover twenty, 
thirty or forty miles on an average day’s fishing 
or exploring trip and then having lots of time 
on your hands, and the luxury of sitting idle 
and having a chance to enjoy the scenery, 
instead of looking up once in a while to 
wipe sweat out of your straining eyes, 
or relieving a half-broken back and aching 
arms by stopping occasionally, while the cussed 
headwind blows your canoe out of its course, or 
on a rocky shore, must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated. I know that in our club we used to count 
it a pretty good day’s journey to paddle ten 
miles up the lake, fish a while or visit another lake 
and return. Now we run that far in a motor 
canoe and get back at lunch time if we desire. 
It costs something to keep a supply of gasoline 
many miles from civilization, but the expense is 
nothing compared to the saving in labor and the 
saving in extra guides. 

I have often wondered why some of the ven- 
turesome spirits who are contemplating long 
trips—into the Barren Land country of Canada, 
for instance—do not take the outboard motor 
as a means of getting over a lot of territory at 
little expense and less trouble than contained in 
the proposition now. One can have all the 
gasoline necessary sent by usual boat and river 
transportation through to Great Slave Lake or 
even Hudson Bay River steamer to Great Bear 
Lake, and once that was done, the rest would be 
easy. The man who does this will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he is in a position to 
travel around and over big lakes that as yet 
have been only partly and imperfectly explored 
and he can do it in comfort and peace. 

The thing works out almost mathematically. 
Two 150 pound Indians with still another 150 
pounds or so of grub and outfit for a month’s 
trip means nearly 500 pounds in all. Against 


.this we can put a 60 pound outboard motor and 


not over 150 pounds of gasoline and get more 
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effective results, and travel twice as far. Some 
will say that you will miss the sociability and 
novelty of traveling with two untutored and: un- 
spoiled specimens of Lo, but, gentle reader, has it 
ever been your experience—I will not say pleas- 
ure—to have for companions two or more Hud- 
son Bay country Crees, Dog Ribs, or Yellow 


Knives? They require more fuel to keep their 
“bilers” going than the little humming “teapot” 
at the end of your boat and there are other in- 
conveniences not to be mentioned here. 

As yet the question of fixing this new style 
motor into canoes has not been altogether satis- 
factorily settled, and I believe myself that a frail 
bark canoe is not best suited to the purpose. The 
stronger canvas covered boat is all right when 
properly equipped with a well through which to 
stick the propeller shaft, and one Canadian com- 
pany—the Chestnut Canoe people of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick—have very nearly solved the 
problem by building a canoe with a square stern 
over which the motor can be adjusted. 

In conclusion, if you can arrange to keep a 
supply of gasoline as far as you want to go, 
either by sending it ahead or taking it with 
you, the motor will carry you as long as the 
gasoline lasts. Otherwise, to start on a trip 
without a sufficient supply to get you in and 
back is about as sensible as starting on a horse- 
back trip over the desert without taking food or 
water with you or knowing where you are to get 
either or both on the journey. 

One convenience of the fuel supply problem 
of the outboard motor is that you mix your gaso- 
line with a little lubricating oil before shipping 
it to your supply point. There is no oiling neces- 
sary other than supplied by the mixture running 
through the machine, and ‘a little common sense 
in being careful in straining the gasoline through 
a chamois cloth when loading up the tank means 
perfect combustion and operation. How much 
gasoline the ordinary motor consumes depends 
somewhat on the skill and knowledge of the 
operator. Certainly anyone ought always to be 
able to get twenty miles out of a gallon, and 
frequently this record is very much surpassed. 


NEWARK FLY AND BAIT CASTING DATES. 
Newark, N. J., March 16, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Following are the dates and events of the 1915 
bait and fly casting contests, Newark Bait and 
Fly Casting Club, to be held at the club platform 
Wequahic Lake, Newark, N. J. Visitors always 
welcome. 

April 24 and July 17—Distance % oz. bait, 
accuracy % oz. bait, distance fly unlimited rod, 
accuracy, wet fly. 

May 22 and Aug. 14—Fishermans distance bait, 
fishermans accuracy bait, distance fly, 5 oz. rods, 
dry fly accuracy, 5 oz. rods. 

June 19 and Oct. 2—Distance % oz. bait, accu- 
racy % oz. bait, roll fly, accuracy and delicacy 
fly, 5 oz. rods. z 


Inter-State Tournament on Sept. 11th. Event - 


1. Distance bait, % oz. 2. Distance fly, unlimit- 
ed rod. 3. Distance fly, 5 oz. rods. 4. Accuracy 
bait, % oz. 5. Delicacy and accuracy fly, 6. 
Distance bait % oz. First event called at 9 a. m. 
All contests under rules and regulations of the 
National Association of Scientific Angling clubs. 
First event in all club contests to be called 
promptly at 2:30 p. m. First event Inter-State 
Tournament called at 9 a. m. 
A. JAY MARSH. 
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The Caille Five Speed Motor gives you five positive speed 
adjustments. You have a high speed forward, a trolling speed, slow 
reverse, fast reverse or you can bring your boat to a stand-still with- 


out stopping the motor. 


Suppose you were trolling with a 


J Motor 


Push-Button Controlled 


and your line became entangled in the weeds or stones. 


You 


would simply press the button at the end of the steering handle“ 
and drop the handle to the neutral position in the rachet. This stops the 
boat but the motor remains running. Press the button again and drop 

the handle to the next notch, and you back slowly to where the line 


is caught. 
you disentangle your line. 


Then you stop the boat without stopping the motor, while 
When free, press the button, raise 


the handle one notch and you travel again at trolling speed. 
Bring the lever to the highest position and off you go at 


7 to 10 miles an hour. 
at normal speed. 


And all the time the motor revolves in one direction, 


Has Magneto Enclosed in Flywheel 


This is of the high tension, waterproof type—fully guaranteed —and gives a good, 


hot spark down to practically the last revolution. 


We can furnish this motor with 


dual ignition (batteries and magneto) if desired, at small extra cost. 


Other Caille Features 


Silencer on exhaust. 


Water-tight gear housing. Double seamed tank. Rein- 


forced bracket. Non-kinking water tube. Long, heavy rubber steering handle. Details in 


free catalog No. 10. Get acopy. Dealers wanted. 


For Larger Boats 


we build motors from 2 to 30H. P. These are fully described in catalog No. 24. Sent free. 


LITERARY. 

A very handy, complete and valuable work 
“Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs,” 
has just been issued by G. P. Putman’s Sons, 
New York. The author is F. Schuyler Mathews, 
well known for“his other works, among them 
being “The Field Book of American Wild 
Flowers,” “Field Book of Wild Birds and Their 
Music,” “Familiar Life of Field and Forest,” 
“Familiar Features of the Roadside,” etc. The 
book consist of about 475 pages, giving a concise 
description of the character and color of species 
common throughout the United States,, together 
with maps showing their general distribution. 
There are numerous reproductions of water- 
color, crayon; and pen-and-ink studies from nature 


by the author. Altogether the book is one which 
ought to command a wide sale, for it fills a real 
need. The price is $2.50. 


THIRTEEN YEAR OLD BOY GETS FOREST 
AND STREAM CUP. 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1015. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Forest and Stream cup consigned to the 
Tuxedo Club. has been awarded to Willis R. 
Betts, Jr., a thirteen year old enthusiastic angler 
of Tuxedo for recording in the contest the larg- 
est small-mouth black bass of the season taken 


in Tuxedo waters. Its weight was 4 Ibs., 3 ozs. 
W. M. KEIL. 
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Death of General Anderson 


His Work Largely Responsible for the Yellowstone Park of To-dayj 
By G. B. G. 


Brigadier General George S. Anderson, U. S. 
A., retired, died on Sunday, March 7, at the 
University Club, New York, where he had lived 
since his retirement in 1912. 

Gen. Anderson was born in Bernardsville, New 
Jersey, September 30, 1849. He received his 
appointment to the Military Academy from New 
Jersey in 1867 and graduated in 1871. He was 
assigned as Second Lieutenant, to the Sixth 
Cavalry, and was sent on frontier duty to Ft. 
Hays, Kansas, and during the next twenty years 





The late Gen. Geo. S. Anderson. 


‘saw service on the plains and did much Indian 
fighting. 

In 1877 he was detailed as Assistant Professor 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy at 
West Point, but in 1881 was ordered back to 


Arizona, and from there to Colorado. He re- 
ceived his promotion to a captaincy in 1885. 

In 1891 he became superintendent of the 
Yellowstone National Park, and accomplished 
much for its protection. Under his superin- 
tendency poaching in the Park became a hard- 
ship and numbers of violators of the regulations 
were captured, among them the famous Howell 
—taken in a blinding snow storm as he was 
skinning one of half a dozen buffalo that lay 
about him. 

At the opening of the Spanish ‘War, Gen. An- 
derson was offered an appointment as Inspector- 
General of Volunteers, with the rank of Major, 
but declined it, preferring to remain with his 
old regiment, which, however, did not reach the 
front. He became Major in 1899, and a little 
later was sent to the Philippines as Colonel of 
the Thirtieth United States Volunteers. His 
men were enlisted largely from Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, and were giants in stature 
and marvels of endurance, and their appearance 
and work in the field struck terror to the hearts 
of the Filipinos, whom they so untiringly pursued. 

Gen. Anderson was made Lieutenant-Colonel 
in 1901, and Colonel in 1903. In 1906 he had 
command of the First Cavalry and in 1908 went 
to the Ninth Cavalry. In 1906 he _ be- 
came a member of the General Staff, and served 
at Governor’s Island, New York, as Chief of 
Staff of the Eastern Division until 19011 when 
in March he was appointed Brigadier-General. 
He was in command of the Department of Vis- 
ayas in the Philippines when his application for 
retirement was granted in 1912, after 45 years 
of service. 

Gen. Anderson was a splendid soldier and a 
delightful man. He did not know fear, was 
quick to adapt himself to any situation that arose, 
and possessed enormous strength and tremendous 
vitality. He had a great enthusiasm for the 
Yellowstone Park, worked untiringly for its pro- 
tection and improvement, and made what is prob- 
ably the best collection of Yellowstone Park 
literature that is in existence. 


Besides the work that he did in administering 
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502. Fly Casting Rods Trolling Rods 
Surf Rods 5oz. Bait Casting Rods Telescopic Rods 
Bass Rods Adjustable Telescopic Rods Underbrush Rods 
Lake Rods Pocket and Bag Rods 
Trout Rods Tarpon and Tuna Rods 
““Muskie’’ Rods Rocky Mountain Rods All Around Rods 
“Still Fishing’’ Rods “Rough Going’’ Rods 


Are you ee to stick around home when 
they are “breaking” all over the lake? and 
the old pals are bringing in strings of 
beauties every night from the favorite hole 
in brook or river? out after them old 
man and GET YOURS. 

Let the sing of the reel and the taste of 
“good grub” and the smell of the woods 
drive the cobwebs out of your brain and the 
weariness out of your system. 

Go to your dealer and load up with a 

“joy” outfit—rods, reel, net, flies, creel— 
anything you need. 

Write for the Free Catalogue 
and get full information about all the latest 
“BRISTOL” Rods. 





























































the Park—in keeping out evildoers and making 
protection popular among the neighboring in- 
habitants—Gen. Anderson kept the friends of 
the Park in the east advised of the dangers that 
threatened it, and thus enabled them to secure 
in Washington sympathy that was helpful to the 
reservation. He was one of that very small 
group—now grown still smaller—who during 
several strenuous years carried on a determined 
fight to protect the Yellowstone Park from be- 
ing exploited by people whose only wish was to 
make money out of it. 

An unusual incident that happened to him dur- 
ing his command in the Park suggests one phase 
of the man’s character. 

He was being driven from the Falls Hotel 
toward the Hayden Valley when unexpectedly 
the ambulance came upon an old black bear with 
two cubs, close to the road. The cubs hastily 
scrambled up a small tree, and the mother dis- 
appeared in the bushes. Gen. Anderson stopped 
the ambulance, and, while the driver tied up the 
mules, felt about in the bottom of the vehicle 


Club or Estate Manager | 


If you have been having trouble in propagating game or game fish you need expert advice. 


I have had fifteen years in theory and practice of hatching, planting and raising trout, bass and other game fish. 
Have studied, experimented with, and become proficient in quail, ruffed grouse and pheasant raising. Tree 
planting, diseases and plant culture have come within my experience. If your estate, preserve or club. would be 
improved by intense methods I should be glad to have an interview. 


FOREST and STREAM, 


Salary $5,000 A Year 


Address Box F 


22 Thames Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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FLY TIME 


This does not mean that you have to use Mosquito dope but 


Flies that Catch the Trout 
Imported Dry Flies $1.50 per dozen. Midge Flies at $1.00 per dozen. Closed Wing Flies 50c. to $1.00 per dozen. 


Leaders—Drawn Gut Extra Fine for Dry Flies 15c. to 50c. each. Tapered Gut with Extra Loop 1, 2 and 3 Yards 


15c. to 75c. 


Victory—High grade Fly Rods $18.00, others up to $35.00. A full line of Steel and Split Bamboo Rods $1.00 and up. 
On receipt of 5 cents will mail Fishing Tackle Catalogue No. 68-F . 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


and brought forth an empty sack which had 
held grain for the animals. He told the driver 
to climb the tree and throw down the bear cubs. 
As they came down one after another, Gen. An- 
derson seized each cub and thrust it into the 
sack, which he tied up. Meantime the mother 
bear had made her appearance, and was advanc- 
ing threateningly with fierce growlings and gnash- 
ings of teeth. As she drew nearer she made a 
charge on Captain Anderson, who, picking up 
from the ground a small dead branch, rushed 
to meet her. The bear—her hair erect—snapped 
her teeth together and chattered in fury, as she 
came on, but long before the two came together, 
her heart failed her and she turned tail in hurried 
flight. She watched the wagon for some time, but 
did not again approach it. These cubs Gen. An- 
derson reared, and long had in a small enclosure 
near his quarters at what is now Ft. Yellowstone. 

One of the best articles ever written on the 
preservation of the Yellowstone Park is found 
in the volume “Hunting in Many Lands,” one of 
the earlier books of the Boone and Crockett 
Club. 

Gen. Anderson never married. Few men had 
so wide a circle of acquaintances as he; few men 
are so generally beloved by their associates. With 
the stature of a giant and the bearing of a soldier, 
he had the simplicity, the directness and the 
heart of a little child. His death leaves a 
vacancy that cannot be filled. 


THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE IN 
CONNECTICUT. 
Meriden, Conn.., 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It may be of interest to the sportsmen of other 
sections to know the result of the importation of 
the gray partridge of Europe into Connecticut. 

During the years 1909 and 1910 several thou- 
sands of these Hungarian partridges, as they are 
commonly called, were liberated by the Game 
Commission in various parts of the State. Many 
sportsmen looked upon the venture with dissatis- 
faction, because of the. belief that the birds 
would not stand a severe winter, or ever become 
acclimatized; and for several years it did look 
doubtful. 

Now the Hungarian partridge is breeding well 
in this section of the State, the largest setting 
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brought to my. attention being of twenty-three 
eggs. This nest was singularly placed, being 
hidden in tall grass at the base of a telegraph 
pole within ten feet of the public highway. Of 
this setting, twenty-one eggs hatched, and a 
farmer living near by states that both old birds 
made a savage attack upon a dog that happened 
to come too close to the little travelers in the 
grass. 

When first released these partridge kept within 
brush-covered country, probably for protection, 
but now they seem to prefer a life in the open 
meadows and cornfields, and differ little, if 
any, in general habits from the Bob White. 

When distributing grain, after a heavy snow 
storm in late February, 1914, I found one cover 
of eight and another of three birds assembled on 
wind-swept knolls from which the snow was be- 
ginning to vanish under the warm rays of the 
sun. This winter a local farmer reports a flock 
of seventeen coming up close to the farm house 
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to secure food. As long as weed seed may be 
gathered from the ground, or the sumach and 
similar food supplies be not covered with ice 
and snow, the Hungarian partridge will not die 
of starvation, and it.is proving a useful bird 
on the farm, both winter and summer. 

As a game bird, what more does the sports- 
man want? In October, when the leaves are yet 
too thick for good ruffed grouse hunting, and 
the quail too small, it is a great satisfaction to 
have a try at the Hungarian partridge in the 
open meadows. The birds rise with a speed 
almost equaling that of the grouse, and spread 
out well; but they make a long flight and general- 
ly manage to alight together in patches of deep 
grass, clusters of alder or in a cornfield. After 
the hunt there is the satisfaction of good sized 
birds of delicious flavor, which is far preferable 
to larger game that requires an onion to control 


its strength. 
L. W. SMITH. 
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CANOE RACES ON THE HARLEM. 

A meeting of the New York Rowing Associa- 
tion was held at the New York Athletic Club on 
the evening of Tuesday, March 9, in which 
delegation the American Canoe Association was 
invited to state their views on a regatta to be 
held on Decoration Day on the Harlem River. 
The proposition was favorably received and a 
committee was appointed to take up the details 
of the arrangements. 

As this is the first time that canoe races have 
been held in conjunction with rowing events 
under the auspices of the Associated Rowing 
Clubs of the Atlantic Division, this innovation 
promises to arouse considerable interest and will 
be effective toward increasing the popularity of 
canoeing in and around New York. 

Canoeing as a racing sport has been unknown 
on the Harlem River as no races have even taken 
place there. The events contemplated include one 
man single, one man double, tandem single, tan- 
dem double, and club fours both single and 
double—and it is the intention to alternate the 
rowing events with canoe races, thereby keeping 
a continued interesting program which is expect- 
ed to please the large concourse expected on that 
occasion. The results of this feature are looked 
forward to with considerable interest by the 
canoeing fraternity of the Atlantic Division. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


The annual dinner of the Atlantic Division of 
the A. C. A. was held at Healey’s, corner 66th 
St., and Columbus Ave., New .York, on Febru- 
ary 20. One hundred and thirty-five members 
and guests sat down and enjoyed the banquet 
which was served in the Jungle Room, and was 
voted one of the most successful social affairs 
ever offered by the Atlantic Division. 

The addresses of the speakers were therefore 
in perfect accord with the occasion, and when 
the first speaker, W. P. Stephens, A. C. A., No. 
32, of the New York Canoe Club, addressed the 
members on “Early Days of Canoeing,” he held 
the respectful and appreciative attention of h’s 
audience, who showed by their applause that his 
words had struck the right key. 

H. Lansing Quick of the Yonkers Canoe Club, 
one of the successful defenders of the Interna- 
tional Sailing Trophy in the years gone by, spoke 
on “The Joys of Canoeing” and outlined the 
plans for the season 1915. In the course of his 
address he spoke feelingly on the loss through 
sudden death of former Commodore of the A. 
C. A., Irving V. Dorland, A. C. A., 1256, and 
paid a high tribute to our deceased friend and 
guide of former days. Geo. P. Douglas spoke 
on racing, and changes for sails and sailing races 
contemplated for the coming season. 

The principal speaker of the evening was then 
introduced by Percy F. Hogan, who acted as 
toastmaster and whose clever remarks were high- 
ly enjoyed by the audience, and for an hour and 
thirty minutes Capt. Anthony Frala the explorer 
entertained the assembly with an intensely in- 


teresting description of his trip of exploration 
through Brazil as a member of Col. Roosevelt’s 
expedition to the “River of Doubt,” and his sub- 
sequent experiences when he headed a division 
of this expedition and explored the Papagaios 
River and continued down the Rio Madeira and 
Amazon River to Manaos. His lecture was pro- 
fusely illustrated by stereopticon and moving 
picture views and the tribute he paid to the 
American Canoe as against the cumbrous native 
dugout elicited the keenest appreciative applause. 

The dinner was excellent and arrangements 
perfect. Vice-Commodore F. Edward Ahrens 
can point with pride to this most successful of 
all recent dinners. The dinner committee con- 
sisted of Edmund Vom Steeg, Jr., chairman, 
Frank S. Burnett, Harry W. Fleischmann, A. 
Roger Hart, Thomas B. Latham, Harold V. 
MacIntyre, Wm. P. Schoonmaker. 

CLEMENS SCHROEDER, Purser. 


A WILDERNESS CONTEST. 

One of the features which will attract much 
more interest than the ordinary canoe race is 
what might be called a “Wilderness canoe con- 
test” which will form part of the program of 
the next meet of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion at Sugar Island in August. 
the contest are given in this department and are 
also referred to in another portion of Forest and 
Stream. Briefly, the contest is designed to make 
the canoeist show how much at home he is 
in the woods, how neat he is and with what 
dexterity he can take care not only of himself, 
but his entire outfit. Some people imagine that 
the modern day canoeist is simply a fancy pad- 
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PRING is here! 
are launching their Mullins Steel Row- 
boats, ready for another delightful summer. 
They will have no “boat” troubles, because, while Mullins 
Boats are light, speedy and graceful —they are built of strong 


small duck boat or rowboat to a big launch. 

Mullins celebrated canvas-covered, cedar canoes are now 
made with a “well” for use with detachable motors. No 
other canoe is quite so efficient for this purpose. 


Don’t buy a boat (steel or wood) for any 
purpose, until you have seen Mullins big 
Book—a 
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canoe contest will bring home the fact that he 
really is one of Forest and Stream’s “brethern 
of the woods.” 

There will be a handsome prize offered for this 
event, probably a silver shield—a prize, however, 
well worth an effort. 

To begin with, each man’s outfit must consist 
of the essentials necessary for cruising in the 
wilderness and we are to assume that the con- 
testants are making an extended cruise. The con- 
ditions at Sugar Island are ideal for such a 
contest. 

The contest starts off with the loading of 
canoes, and the points are given by the judges 
on the following things: 

The way packs are made up; way canoe is 
loaded; paddle around the Island to designated 
carrying place; unloading of canoes; selection. 
of camp site; making camp; building fire enough 
to boil pot of water; neat and trim appearance 
of camp; breaking camp; making portage; again 
loading canoe and paddle home. 

The outfit of each contestant should consist 
of canoe, three paddles, tent, blanket, poncho, 
axe, cook pot, frying pan, coffee pot, plate, cup, 
knife, fork and spoon. 

Now all you cruisers, old and young, come 
up to old Sugar Island next August, enter this 
contest and show the racing men that the quiet, 
shy canoe cruiser can pull some interesting stunts 
as well as they. 

A. F. SAUNDERS, Chairman Regatta Com- 

mittee, A. C. A. 
[Forest and Stream will be pleased to add a 
trophy of its own to the winner of the above 
contest.—Ep.] 
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Your Detachable Rowboat Mo- 
tor will give a lot better service 
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. A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 
New Members Proposed. 
Atlantic Division:—Charles J. Meagher, 343 


East 195th St., New York, N. Y., by B. M. Hene- | 


mier; Stephen B. Brigham, 1380 Ogden Ave., 


Highbridge, New York City, by Jas. B. McMahon, 


Jr.; Ernest Stein, 526 West 130th St., New York. 


N. Y., by Thomas Zuk.; Chas. P. Wolff, 503 W. | 


178th ‘St., New York, N. Y., by Clemens Schroed- 
er; Emerson F. Parker, 255 Audubon Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; by J. B. McMahon, Jr.; Claude S. 
DaCosta, 522 West 174th St., New York, N. Y.. 
by L. B. Morgan; William F. Marty, 436 Somer- 
ville Ave., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa., by Theodor 
Quasebart. 

Central Division:—J. Lucien Gravel, 28 John- 
son Pk., Buffalo, N. Y., Joseph D. Kahn, 320 
Hudson St., Buffalo, N. Y., and Jos. V. Bach- 
mann, 351 E. Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y., all by 
C. A. Spaulding; Vincent O’Connell, 20 Irving 
Place, Buffalo, N. Y., and Charles A. Wall, Jr., 
306 Hudson St., Buffalo, N. Y., both by C. A. 


Spaulding; George H. Warwick, 107 Onondaga | 


Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., by Francis Hall. 

Eastern Division:—Clarence L. Reed, 111 
Ridge St., Fall River, Mass., by Charles A. Mac- 
Donald; Earle M. Marston, 30 Greenville St., 


Roxbury, ‘Mass., by Benj. F. DeCosta; Edward | 


L. Singsen, 100 Greenwood Ave., Rumford, R. 
lL, by Wm. A. Heath. 

Western Division:—A. Herbert Packer, 7112 
Lafayette Ave., Chicago, Ill., by John B. Berge- 
son; Geo. H. Blake, Byron, Ill, by H. L. Boyn- 
ton; Henry Earl Taylor, 7446 Dante Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., by John B. Bergeson. 

Resignations. 

Atlantic Division :—6604, Harry I. Wood; 6116, 
Edward Baker. 

Central Division:—5440, Ralph H. Watson; 
5486, William I. Reich. 

Eastern Division :—6622, George H. Holland; 
6397, Emil P. Schmidt; 5351, Edward L. Dum- 
mer ; 6931, Raymond T. Mills; 6393, Leo Weise; 
6088, Augustus K. Worcester; 6935, Carl Law- 
son; 6920, Harold S. Randlett. 

Western Division :—6287, Henry C. Mueller; 
6576, Irving M. Western; 6144, Chauncey Cole; 
6992, Charles V. Abresch. 








Fishing Tackle Parlance 


Fishing Tackle must be perfect to be good. 


There is no “pretty good” Tackle—it will either 
stand or go to pieces, 


Our Tackle is made to get fish and stand up 
under pressure. 


We never Sacrifice quality to make a low 
price—but neither do we ever use quality as 
an excuse for a high price. Write for our 176 
page Catalogue. 


E. VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 
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YOUR CLOTHING £ezilz 
WATERPROOF 


DRYTEX No. 1 makes the cloth waterproof 
without preventing ventilation. Pronounced most 
satisfactory by sportsmen everywhere. Enough 
for three garments sent prepaid for one dollar. 
THE DRYTEX Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Possession 
OF A 


Chestnut Canoe 


and a record trout, seems almost too much 
happiness for one individual. 












While we do not undertake to supply the 
trout we can furnish the craft that will 
help you get where the trout are, and 
now is the time to 












Take Advantage of the War Prices and 
Secure, a High Grade, First Class 


Canadian Canoe 


duty paid into the United States, at lower 
figures than ever offered before. 













Handsomely illustrated catalogue free 
to interested parties 


CHESTNUT CANOE COMPANY 
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At Point au Baril, Georgian Bay, French and Pickere! Rivers : 


Inexhaustible fishing waters, teeming with gamy fish, such as black 
bass and muskallonge. Point au Baril is a good center for Georgian 
Bay. Good hotels. French River is more of a camper’s paradise, 
and never fails the fisherman who goes 4w- real sport. Go there by the 





For information concerning Georgian Bay and French 
River resorts, write for Booklet 503. 
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i 458 Broadway, New Yor 
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A Country of Fish and Game 

N E W F O U N D L A N D A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 

The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 

of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and Trout 

fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say 

there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 

such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 












forwarded upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger 


Don’t Spend Another Summer Canoeless 


sure vacation than ever before, get an ‘‘Oid Town Canoe’’ for fishing and camp! ng. Itis 
ar Sore ineied and its broad bottom makes it hard to upset. The "Old Town ’Sponsen’ Canoe” 
upset. An ‘*Old Town Canoe’”’ is such a beauty it will ao envy of the crowd. 

Send for free catalog. low-priced canoes ready. everywhere. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 495 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


The American Indian Language 


By R. J. Fraser. 


B|HE Indian language is a perfect 
one—it cannot be altered to be 
improved upon.’ Thus spoke 
Pere Richard, Jesuit mission- 
ary to the Ojibways of Lake 
Superior. We were seated in 
the cabin of the “Missionary,” 
the little auxiliary sailboat in 
which the Father patrolled the shores of the lake, 
visiting and ministering to the scattered mem- 
bers of his dark-skinned flock. “But one would 
suppose, Father, that during the many years and 
generations in which the two races, Indian and 
white, have intermingled and intermarried, the 
native tongue would have been greatly affected 
by the other, and have suffered many changes. 
We presume the Indian to have been an illiterate 
person until he came under the influence of the 
white race, and that the teaching of your prede- 
cessors and yourself would have introduced a 
new and improved method—a more scientific and 
modern one—of construction of their language.” 

“You are wrong there, very wrong,” replied 
the missionary. “In spite of the intimate knowl- 
edge which we have gained through several cen- 
turies of intercourse between our northern 
Indians and the white man, our people still have 
many false ideas about the former. Canadians 
in general are very ignorant regarding the noble 
language of the American Red Man. 

“The American Indian, notwithstanding his 
long connection and intimacy with the whites 
has been generally considered as coming under 
the head of a class of untutored savages. A 
study of his language dispels such illusions and 
leads one to raise him from this degrading desig- 













WEEDLESS No. 1 WINGED “MASCOT” 
DEEP WATER OR SURFACE BAIT 

This bait is also very weedless and a dead- 
ly killer. It can be used as a strict surface 
bait, throwing a spray of water, or as a deep 
water bait, running five feet deep or more. 
It “‘ Wobbles,’’ dives and floats when at rest. 
Fully guaranteed in every respect. Made 
with Red Head and White Body or all Red, 
White or Yellow. 


PRICE EACH, 75 CENTS, Postage 2 Cents 
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nation to his rank among our species. His men- 
tal powers are of a far higher order than is com- 
monly supposed. 

“Of all the Indian tribes perhaps the Algon- 
quins and the Iroquois have been. to us the most 
interesting—certainly so from a historical view- 
point. The former race stood out in relief as 
one of the most conspicuous among the many 
nations of northern America. From their great 
numbers and subdivisions as well as the large ex- 
tent of territory which they at one time ruled 
and inhabited, they derived a paramount distinc- 
tion. Because of their long intercourse with our 
race, commercially and otherwise, they ought to 
have a strong hold on our affections. Theirs, 
the ‘Algic’ tongue, is the mother tongue of a 
great many of the northern tribes. The Mon- 
tagnais of Quebec, the Ottawas, Pottawatomies, 
Ojibways and Chippewas, the great Cree family, 
the Chippewyans, and others, all speak dialects 
which are derived from the Algonquin language. 

“No Indian dialects present more similitude 
than the Santeux, or Otchipwe dialect, which is 
the correct name of the language of the Canadian 
Ojibways and Chippewas, and the Cree language. 
This latter dialect is the one spoken by the 
Indians and half breeds of Manitoba and Kee- 
watin. The Otchipwe, which is nothing else 
(with but few variations) than the Algonquin 
tongue, forms one of the daughters of the great 
Algic family. Otchipwe harangues were heard, 
in olden times, on the borders of the St. Lawrence 
and Mississippi rivers, on the shores of Lake 
Superior and Hudson Bay, and even as far west 
as the immense plains of the Red River and the 
Saskatchewan. The names of rivers, lakes and of 
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NEAR SURFACE OR SURFACE BAIT 


We guarantee that you can cast this bait 
amoné thick lilies, rushes, underwater weeds. 
logs, stumps, snags, etc. Also that it is a sure 
killer. It runs at varying depths from the sur- 
face to two feet deep and will either Webble 
orswim straightas desired. Is also reversible. 
Made with Red Head and White Body or all 
Red, White or Yellow. 


PRICE EACH, 75 CENTS, Postage 3 Cents 
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divers places are still in use to attest, in future 
times, to the existence of these languages, and 
reclaim their rights of just possession.” 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, a prominent student of 
Indianology, said: “The true history of the 
Indian tribes and their international relations, 
must rest, as a basis, upon the light obtained 
from their languages.” 

Bishop Baraga, an Oblate missionary to the 
Chippewas, published in 1885, a grammar and dic- 
tionary of that (or more correctly, the Otchipwe) 
language. He claimed that fifteen thousand 
natives, scattered about the shores:of Lake Su- 
perior, and the surrounding inland tracts, spoke 
this tongue. Several other tribes spoke the same 
tongue with very little alterations. 

“He who can understand Otchipwe,” he 
wrote, “can readily converse with Indians of 
these other tribes, and besides, quickly gain a 
speaking knowledge of the dialects of several 
others.” 

“Tt is a perfect language,” repeated Father 
Richard. “That is why it has not been altered. 
It is a natural one; as Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
are natural languages, differing from French 
and English which are artificial ones. 

“Why,” he continued, “I have manuscripts 
written in the Otchipwe tongue three hundred 
years ago, and the language is that of to-day. 
The Indian learns to read and write it quite 
readily, in the native characters, of course. Un- 
fortunately the Indians are dying off so rapidly 
that the language is fast disappearing. There 
are not now so many true bloods left, and the 
half-breeds, though speaking their own tongue 
fluently, prefer the French or English. 

“The Indian’s language again is a natural one 
because he has never been taught it. He has 
really acquired it. It is, in its largest sense, a 
matter of progressive and systematic learning 
from childhood up to the age of maturity. He 
arrives at this latter age without any artificial 
helps, but instead, by a natural, necessary pro- 
gressive development. Here, now, he has his 
stock of materials, his nouns and descriptive ad- 
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Find the best load 
for your gun—How? 


From November Recreation— 

“To find out what your gun, be it or rifle, 
will do with different loads and which is the load best 
suited to it, for each particular need, there is no way 
to get at the facts except to experiment, and none so 
good as to load your own ammunition and try it out.” 


From December Field and Stream— 


Every gum shoots better with some loads than with 
others. The man who loads his shells can easily 
make up a few shells in various ways, and when 
he strikes the one that is best for his particular gun, 
he may perfect it at his leisure.”” 
_ Why don’t you experiment? It's a mighty 
interesting pastime—you get better results—and save 
considerable money. You can get empty shells at 
the gun club—an assorted lot 
of ali makes—after a trap shoot. 
Every gun club should reload 
shells for practice, and cut down 
ammunition expense). 
eiccte He Hard Denk 
Ere 
Tm 
siesl copniiien, Sateen aaa 
standingly. Free to any shooter who will send three 
stamps for postage. end for your copy today. 
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jectives, with which to form his figurative ex- 


pressions. These are to the native personal and 
peculiar. Not every Indian is an-orator, and it 
has been no uncommon thing to see a distinguish- 
ed chief employ some more gifted tribesman to 
deliver his flowery harangues.” 

“Why, then, does a white man find it so diffi- 
cult to master the Indian tongue?” 

“Well, as I’ve already stated several times, 
this, the Indian language, is perfect in its own 
way, and has many beauties not to be found in 
our modern languages. But it is a language of 
verbs. In a word, the whole structure of the 
Algic language, and the Huron and Iroquois dia- 
lects as well, depends upon the verb. It is the 
supreme chief of the language and draws into 
its magical circle all the other parts of speech, 
and makes them act, move, suffer and even exist 
in the manner, and in such situations as are pleas- 
ing to it. This is the great characteristic that 
distinguishes the Indian language from our own 
and other European ones—the peculiar structure 
and powers of their verb. 

“In fact, the whole fabric of the language is 
of a peculiar form, as compared with European 
ones. The Indian groups and arranges his ideas 
to suit himself; we, who speak the modern 
languages, are confined within the rules of syn- 
tax. In the native tongue long expressions in 
French and English are often shortened; short 
ones are lengthened. Still, it is a system com- 
plete in its mechanism, and has proven quite ade- 
quate to the natives’ needs. The Indian may 
often be in want of a name, yet he is never left 
in a quandary—he simply defines or describes the 
object. Thus his language has become a descrip- 
tive one. It is also, most abundant in specific or 
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concrete terms, but lacking in abstract or gen- 
eral words. Thus, for instance, for the varieties, 
sexes, and ages of a single animal there are a 
multitude of terms, but no general word for the 
animal.” 

The abundance of lengthy, flowery descriptives 
is peculiar and common to all the dialects of the 
American Indians, while barren of. terms for 
the particular designation of natural objects. 
Until one has acquired the art of embellishing 
the substance of his speech with a multitude of 
natural descriptives he is far from being a 
master of the language. A council was being 
held by one of the Crees for the purpose 
of discussing the relative merits of Government 
treaty money and of land script, which was soon 
for the first time, to be distributed to the mem- 
bers of the tribe. A script buyer and a mission- 
ary were both present and each in turn address- 
ed the assembled Indians. The former advocat- 
ed the acceptance of the script by all who were 
entitled to receive it; the latter exhorted all to 
become treaty Indians. Although the mission- 
ary had a litle Cree blood in his veins, and for 
over twenty years had been a diligent student of 
the language, his opponent had still the advan- 
tage. He was half-breed and since childhood 
had spent most of his life among the Crees of 
Keewatin and the west. He spoke to the Indians 
in their native idioms with all the forceful elo- 
quence of the deliberate Cree. Time after time 
he repeated his arguments, yet never in the same 
words, calling into use an apparently inexhaus- 
tible fund of flowery descriptive phrases. The 
result of the contest was, that the majority of 
his hearers, heretofore staunchly loyal to the 
missionary fell to the other’s unsound ideas— 
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swept away by the speaker’s fluent interpretation 
of the beautiful natural metaphors of the Cree 
tongue. 

The Iroquois tongue, as spoken by the Six Na- 
tions and some of the neighboring tribes, presents 
more difficulties to the student than any of the 
Algic dialects. ; 

It is a branch of the Huron language and Euro- 
peans have ever found it hard to learn. Gram- 
marians tell us that it is not so much because of 
the mental processes which the language ex- 
presses, as the inherent difficulties of inflection 
and articulation. A remarkable peculiarity that 
separates the language of the Iroquois stock 
from their Algonquin neighbors and the western 
tribes, is the absence of labial consonants from 
their dialects. A writer once said that it is this 
feature of the Iroquois tongue that permits the 
native to talk perfectly with his pipe between his 
teeth. 

“Some have absurdly stated,” said Father 
Richard, “that the Indian is often obliged to ges- 
ticulate in order to make himself understood by 
his fellows. That is untrue—absurdly so. Why, 
the Red Man, even in his most uncivilized state, 
could always give expression to his thoughts 
with precision and fluency. This he could do, 
too, in the dark, or otherwise, when gesticula- 
tion would be useless. 

“No, the Indian language is a faithful inter- 
preter of the understanding and of the heart. Ges- 
ticulation is quite foreign to their speech. Most 
of the dialect, like the Otchipwe, gave a languid 
manner of expression, quite in harmony with the 
cautious Indian character. 

“The Eskimo tongue agrees somewhat in form, 

(Continued on page 256) 
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TRAP-SHOOTING. 


A Panacea for all ills. 

If the. tired business man 
wants to throw off his tiredness, 
his business cares, and the general 
Ddlueness of life, let him take up 
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With the targets flying, life 
assumes a roseate hue, and “all's 


well with the world." 
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VERY MAN should have an active, 
muscle building, fat destroying, 
lung-developing hobby.’’ Mr. Sousa 

chose trapshooting. He did so because 
this thrilling, fascinating, invigorating 
sport trains the brain and develops brawn, 
— it’s a man’s sport and gives him a 
chance for ‘‘hob-nobbing’”’ with the best 
of sportsmen. 


AVE A HOBBY. Get out 
your gun and give the target 
smashing game “the once 

over. It’s an every-day sport, 
and there are no game laws to 
obey. Go to it. Make trapshoot- 
ing your hobby — join the fun at 
the shooting club. 


Our Booklets Tell an Interesting and Instructive Story of Trapshooting’s Pleasures. 
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Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the 









DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


I sympathize with those trap shooters who were 
stung at the roof shoot at the recent “Sportsmen’s 
Show.” The consensus of opinion among those 
who took part was that “they'll never go there 
any more.” I hope the unfortunates realize that 
Forest and Stream had nothing whatever to do 
with the shoot, other than to offer a silver cup— 
and we haven’t found out yet, who won it. 


J. H. Hendrickson won the “Long Island Resi- 
dents Shoot” at Neponsit. He smeared the am- 
bient atmosphere with the dust of 85 rocks. 


The National Amateur championship to be 
pulled at Travers Island on April 30 and May 1, 
shows indications of being the biggest yet held. 
This shoot is open to any amateur. Application 
should be made to G. J. Corbett, New York 
Athletic Club, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Because of the tremendous increase in adver- 
tising in this issue we are obliged to be stingy 
in the amount of trap news. Our advertisers in- 
sist on increasing their copy and a lot of new 
ones have found it almost impossible to do with- 
out us. It looks like we would have to add an- 
other form to the paper to keep in all the news 
and accept all the advertising that.is coming 
along. You trapshooters interested in motors, 
fishing tackle and the like can help me a lot by 
patronizing advertisers in Forest and Stream—it 
will help us to keep on making the paper better. 


Officer! He’s out again, is B. Elsesser, who 
made Atlantic City famous. Here’s a note he 
wafts in about the Westy Hogans: 

Since their 1915 tournament has just been reg- 
istered by The Interstate Association, the Westy 
Hogans are planning an extensive publicity cam- 
paign into every part of the country. A meeting 
of the Tournament Committee will be called in 
the near future and the program for the big 
event in Atlantic City. during the week beginning 
September 13, will be discussed. The dates of the 
shoot are September 15, 16 and 17. True to Westy 
Hogan tradition, the members of this famous or- 
ganization, will have many surprises for their 
numerous friends and it is confidently predicted 
that all Westy Hogan attendance records will be 
smashed at the 1915 tournament. A better shoot 
than the one last year was never held anywhere. 
It will be a hard matter to excel it this year, 
but the ‘Westy Hogans intend to attempt it. 


Sentiment still exists in Missouri. Gus Ichten- 
berg, secretary, Daniel Boone Gun Club writes: 
Success to Fred Gilbert. Du Pont Co. and Forest 
and Stream. For our share—thanks. 


The big shoot of the middle west will be pulled 
when the Iowa State shoot will be held under 
the auspices of the Cerro Gordo Gun Club, at 
Mason City, June 15 and 17. Last year 127 
crackers bought tickets to this shoot—this year, 
50 more will be there. Date up. 


_ Speaking of Fred Gilbert. He has been shoot- 
ing a Parker Gun since 1899. He now has four 
from which he has shot 400,000 shots and the 
guns are as good as new. No wonder Fred likes 
his Parker. 


The Utica Sportsmen's Association, Inc., was 
organized Saturday, leading business and profes- 
sional men being members. The club will obtain 
a site to carry on its activities. The officers 
elected were: George L. Brayton, president; Dr. 
F. T. Simmons, vice-president; Jerome DeBee. 
secretary; W. E. Corfield, assistant secretary; 
John G. Tritton, treasurer, and John J. O’Neil, 
field captain. The club will affiliate with the New 
York State Sportsmen’s Association. 

The men at the meeting were: George L. Bray- 
ton, R. S. Green, Charles A. Nelson, George F. 
Murray, J. H. Horrocks, Tom L. Davidson, W. 
R. Owens, Dr. F. T. Simmons, George E. Fuller, 
E. C. Richards, Dr. F. DeLong, J. J. O’Neil, F. 
D. Curtis of Oriskany Falls, W. T. Cantwell, 


Fred J. Sisson, A. B. Maynard, Dr. A. S. 
Mahady, E. V. Dibble, Henry G. Siem, .F. M. 
Black, F. R. Latta, F. G. Morrison, W. C. Harris, 
J. G. Tritten, F. B. Lee, Theodore Steinhorst, P. 
J. Blake, J. Phil Bannigan, Jerome DeBee, C. H. 
Ballou, George W. Weaver, Jr., Tom ‘W. John- 
son, D. M. Johnson, William Ainsworth, W. E. 


(An advertisement by 
E. F. Slear) 
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State Trap Shooting Cham- 
pionship Events in 1914— 
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possible winners and you 
won 24 out of the 39 events, 
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proud. 


That’s What Remington- 
UMC Did in 1914 


Shooters, we congratulate 
you. We wish to assist you 
through another successful 
season. 





Corfield, A. J. Ackert. 

Ossining Gun Club has been awarded a reg- 
istered shoot May tIoth. In addition to the regu- 
lar events, a handsome cup will be offered for 
the championship of West Chester County. 
Particulars from C. G. Blandford, Captain. - 
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REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


April 2.—Meriden, Conn., Meriden Gun Club, G. 
R. Gibson, secretary. 

April 7—Concordia, Kans—Blue Ribbon Gun 
Club, J. F. Caldwell, secretary. 

April 7—Ogden, Utah., Utah State Sportsmen’s 


Association Tournament, A. R. Bain, secre- | 


tary. 

April 7 and 8—Dresden, Canada, Dresden Gun 
Club, Geo. B. Perry, manager. (Old Policy.) 

April 10 and 11.—Newman, Cal., Newman Blue 
Rock Club, E. R. Dixon, secretary. 

April 12—Modesto, Cal., Owl Rod and Gun Club, 
‘Henry Garrison, secretary. 

April 15.—Exeter, Nebr., Exeter Gun Club, J. B. 
Klotz, president. 

April 15.—Atglen, Pa, Atglen Gun Club, Lloyd 
R. Lewis, Manager. (Old Policy.) 

April 19, 20 and 21—McAlester, Okla., Oklahoma 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
‘McAlester Gun Club, J. P. Gay, Secretary. 

April 19.—Lawrence, Mass., Lawrence Fish and 
Game Protective Association, I. M. Archi- 
bald, ‘Secretary. 

April 20.—Pitcairn, Pa., Western Penna. Trap 
Shooters’ League Tournament, Edna E. 
Lautenslager, corresponding secretary. 

April 21 and 22.—Holmesburg Jct., Pa. Key- 
stone ‘Shooting League, G. F. Hamlin, Man- 
ager. (Old Policy.) 

April 21 and 22.—Shelbyville, Ill, Central Ills 
Trap Shooters’ League Tournament, Dr. 
Guy C. Fraker, secretary. 

April 22——Fairmont, W. Va., Fairmont Gun Club, 
E. H. Taylor, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 
April 22—Syracuse, N. Y., Messina Springs Gun 
Club, W. E. Hooklway, Secretary. (Old 

Policy.) 

April 22—Johnstown, Pa., Central Penna. Trap 
Shooters’ League, Tournament, Jack Waltz, 
secretary. 

April 22—Maysville, Ky., Mason County Gun 
Club, Wm. H. Hall, field captain. 

April 22.—Ridgefield, Conn., Ridgefield Rod and 
Gun Club, Cyrus A. Cornen, vice-president. 

April 26 and 27.—Portland, Ore., Oregon State 
. Tournament, under the auspices of the Port- 
land Gun Club, J. A. Addleman, secretary. 

Central Ohio Trap 

Shooters League Tournament, Harry C. 
Downey, secretary. 

April 27 and 28—Grundy Center, Ia., Grundy 
Center Gun Club, F. U. Callaway, secretary. 


| April 28.—Rochester, N. Y., Riverside Gun Club, 


‘Harry Harrison, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 
April 28.—Larned, Kans., Pawnee Gun Club, C. 
D. Blount, secretary. 
April 28.—W. Frankfort, Ills.. W. Frankfort Gun 
Club, R. C. Raines, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 
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April 29 and 30.—Columbus, Nebr., New Colum- 
bus Gun Club, F. H. Rudat, secretary. 
May 4.—Lawrence, Kans., Lawrence Gun Club, 
G. W. Butler, secretary. 

May 4 and 5.—Eagle Grove, Ia., Eagle Grove 
Gun Glub, A. L. Yearous, secretary. 

May 4 and 5.—Moberly, Mo., Moberly Gun 
Club, J. A. Melton, secretary. 

May 5.—Springville, Utah, Utah State Sports- 
mens’ Assn., Tournament, A. R. Bain, sec- 


retary. 

May 5.—Hicksville, Ohio, Hicksville Gun Club, 
c. Maxwell, secretary. 

May 5.—Red Lion, Pa. Red Lion Gun Club, 
Bernard Elsesser, manager, 

May 5.—Peru, Ind., Peru Gun Club, G. W. 
Wagner, secretary. 

May 6.—Toledo, Ohio, Toledo Powe: Boat Gun 
Club, J. W. Taylor, secretary. 

May 7.—Sac City, Iowa, Sac City Gun Club, W. 

Weary, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

May 7.—Garden City, Kans., Garden City Gun 
—_ ‘lain Schulman, Secretary. (Old 

olicy. 

May 7 and 8—Chappell, Nebr., Chappell Gun 
oe R. Wertz, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

May 8—South Bend, Ind., St. Joe Valley Gun 
Club, C. J. Morris, secretary. 

May 8.—Chester, Pa., Chester Blue Rock Club, 
A. L. Armstrong, secretary. 

May 10 and 11.—Omaha, Nebr., Omaha Gun 
Club, R. D. Vaught, secretary. 

May 11 and 12.—Waterloo, Iowa., Waterloo Gun 
Club, L. W. Witry, secretary. 

May 11.—Milan, Mo., Milan Gun Club, N. A. 
Mewmaw, president. 

May 11.—Da ton, Ohio, Riverdale Gun Club, 
Wm. J. Seifried, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

May 11 and 12,—Indianapolis, Ind., Indianapolis 
Gun Club, G. R. Waite, Secretary. (Old 
Policy.) 

May 12.—Brownsville, Pa., Western Penna. Trap 
Shooters’ League Tournament, Edna E. 
Lautenslager, corresponding secretary. 

May 12.—Las Animas, Colo. “T. B.” Trap and 
Gun Club, Lieut. Stephen W. Wallace, sec- 
retary. 

May _12.—Charlottesville, Va., Charlottesville and 
ee Gun Club, G. L. Bruffey, presi- 

ent. 

May 12.—Ithaca, N. Y., Lakeside Gun Club, C. 
S. ‘Wilson, president. 

May 12.—Shelton, Nebr., Shelton Gun Club, E. 
D. Taylor, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

May 12 and 13.—Pratt, Kans., Kansas State 
Tournament, under the auspices of the Pratt 
Gun Club, Chas. Cooper, secretary. 

May 12 and 13.—Montpelier, Vt. Montpelier 
Gun Club, G. E. Megrath, president. 

May ,14.—Pueblo, Colo., Pueblo Gun Club, F. S. 
Rainey, president. 

May 14.—Freeport, Ills., Freeport Gun Club, C. 
L. Bossmeyer, secretary. 

May 14.—Arnolds Park, Ia., Arnolds Park Gun 
Club, L. Hinshaw, President. (Old Policy.) 

May 15.—Paducah, Ky., Paducah Target Club, 
C. E. Purcell, manager. 

May 15—New Haven, Conn., New Haven Gun 
Club, Inc., P. B. Keenan, president. 

May 15.—Slackwood, N. J., Slackwood Gun Club, 
W. J. Jones, secretary. 

May 17.—Salem, Ore., Capital City Rod and 
Gun Club, Mark Siddall, secretary. 

May 18—Durant, Ia. Durant Gun Club, Hugo 
Boldt, secretary. 

May 18.—Elkins, W. Va., Elkins Gun Club, Jno. 
Graham, president. : 

May 18—Medford, Okla. Medford Gun Club, 
I. V. Hardy, secretary. 

May 18—Marthasville, ‘Mo., Daniel Boone Gun 
—— _ Lichtenberg, Secretary. (Old 

olicy. 

May 18.—Logansport, Ind., Logansport Gun Club, 
D. C. Rogers, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

May 18, 19 and 20—North Platte, Nebr., Neb- 
raska State Tournament, under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Bill Gun Club, J. C. Den, sec- 
retary. 

May 18 and 19.—Seattle, Wash., Washington 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Seattle Trap Shooters Assn., Hugh Fleming, 
secretary. 
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Do NOT delay. Buying a Michigan Steel Boat means a vacation every day. 
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May 19.—Ossining, N. Y., Ossining Gun Club, 
Amos Bedell, Secretary. 

May 19.—Tiffin, Ohio. Seneca Gun Club, A. T. 
Wiley, secretary. 

May 19, 20 and 21.—Milton, Pa., Pennsylvania 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Milton Sportsmen’s Association, F. A. God- 
charles, corresponding secretary. 

May 19 and 20.—Jacksonville, Ills. Central 
Ills. Trap Shooters’ League Tournament, F. 
P. Vickery, secretary. 

May 19 and 20.—Hugo, Okla., Hugo Gun Club, 
R. U. Fletcher, secretary. 

May 20—Alexandria, S. D., Alexandria Gun 
Club, M. J. Maney, ge” (Old Policy.) 

May 20.—Battle Creek, Mich., Battle Creek Gun 
Club, R. G. Bock, manager. 

May 20—Camden, N. J., Camden Shooting 
Assn., W. H. Kling, secretary. 

May 20.—Darlington, Wisc. Darlington Gun 
Club, R. E. Orton, manager. 

May 20.—Hampton, Ia., Hampton Gun Club, M. 
A. Harrison, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

May 20 and 21.—Pipestone, Minn.—Pipestone Gun 
Club, Alfred Peterson, Secretary. (Old 
Policy.) 


1417 Jefferson Avenue 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 





May 21 and 22—Laramie, Wyo., Gem City Gun 
Club, Max Weick, secretary. 

May 22.—Claymont, Del., Claymont Trapshooting 
Club, Wm. G. Robelen, Manager. 

May 22—Concord, S. I. N. Y., Robin Hood 
Gun Club, Geo. Conelley, secretary. 

May 22.—Niles, Ohio., Mahoning Valley Gun 
Club, Jos. Rummell, manager. 

May 24.—Gananoque, Canada., Thousand Islands 
Gun Club, C. A. Lewis, secretary. (Old 
Policy.) 

May 24.—Utica, Ills., Starved Rogk Gun Club, 
Howard F. Doan, President. (Old Policy.) 

May 25.—Caldwell, Kans., Caldwell Gun Club, 
John F. Ryland, secretary. 

May 25.—Circleville, O., Central Ohio Trap 
Shooters’ League, Tournament, Harry C 
Downey, secretary. . 

May 25.—Boonville, Mo., Boonville Gun Club, C. 
H. Ploger, secretary. 

May 25 and 26.—-Ft. Dodge, Ia., Ft. Dodge Gun 
Club, Jos. Kautzky, secretary. 

May 26 and 27.—Hotchkiss, Colo., Delta County 
Gun Club, Nick Powell and R. A. King, 
managers. 
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Gentlemen :— 


FOREST AND STREAM 





A New Kind of Advertisement 


(We receive so many letters from men who have been 
shooting LEFEVER GUNS during the past thirty years, that 
we believe brother sportsmen should read some of them.) 


“T do not feel just like closing this without a word of well deserved praise of your 
guns. This little gun—6'% lb. 16-gauge F with Ejector—I bought, I think, in ’98. 
In all those years it has been my one shot gun. I am fond of hunting and have used 
it for everything from jack snipe to Canada geese, with all kinds of loads and under 
all conditions. It was specially ordered of you to shoot close and hard, and does. 


“Before buying it I had used most of the best made American and some foreign 
guns and bought it because of the system of boring and moderate cost and have 
never seen a gun of any gauge that would do cleaner work when held right, and 
that with any size of shot from eights to double B’s. 


“But what I really had in mind when I began this was this: 


I have not had this 


gun fully dismounted until to-day for some years, and yet I find that the wearing 
parts show hardly any wear, practically none, after over fifteen years of use, much 
more than is usually required of a gun, 


firing thousands of shells and being on 
hunting trips galore. I really was surprised to 
find it apparently ‘as good as new’ in every 
It has been a good missionary for you 
and made several converts who bought. I 
expect this is an old story to you, but just the 
same you are entitled to the thanks of such as 
I, who enjoy and value a good gun.” 


way. 


January 25, 1915. 





This is the gun Mr. Roddle shoots, and 
it has the Lefever System of Taper Bor- 
ing to give it that penetration power. 


W. H. RODDLE, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 


Write for Catalog 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 





May 27.—Muncie, Ind., Magic City Gun Club, H. 
R. Spickermon, president. 

May 27.—Gilman, Ills. Gilman Gun Club, G. H. 
Reitz, secretary. 

May 27.—Ebensburg, Pa., Central Penna. Trap 
Shooters’ League Tournament, Jack Waltz, 
secretary. ‘ 

May a, saeaiaiiinles City, Md., Chesapeake City 
Gun Club, R. H. Rees, president. 

May 28—Monroe, La., Monroe Gun Club, J. T. 
Austin, president. ; 

May 28.—lowa City, Iowa, Iowa City Gun Club, 
C. Bothell, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 


May 28 and 29—Wilmington, Del., Delaware 


State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Du Pont Trapshooting Club, W. A. Joslyn, 
meena 

May 29.—Allentown, Penna., North End Rod and 








Gun Club, C. T. Hausman, Secretary. (Old 
Policy. 

May 29.—Aberdeen, S. D., Aberdeen Gun Club, 
H. S. Williams, secretary. 

May 29.—Canton, O., Crawford and Deal Gun 
Club, G. C. Hiner, president. 

May 29 and 30.—Salt Lake City, Utah, Utah 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Utah State Sportsmen’s Assn., A. R. Bain, 
secretary. 

May 29, 30 and 31.—San Jose, Ca. San Jose 
Blue Rock Club, O. N. Ford, secretary. 
May 31 and June 1.—Coffstown, N. H., New 
Hampshire State Tournament, under the 
auspices of the Coffstown Gun Club, J. H. 

Mendell, president. 

May 31.—West Fairview, Pa, West Fairview 

Gun Club, W. N. Hawbaker, secretary. 


200 MALTBIE STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Use it on 





reel. 
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sporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 
bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 
VM. F. NYE New Bedford, Mass. 


Ask your watch repairer whose 
oil he is using on your watch, 










May 31! or Neeasoren, Wisc., Watertown Gun 
Club, A. G. Keel, secretary. 

May 31 —Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo Audubon Club, 
H. C. Utz, acting-secretary. 

May 31.—Latonia, Ky., Latonia Gun Club, H. S. 
‘Connel i secretary 

May 31.—Clinton, an. Clinton Gun Club, Wm. 

Tedford, secretary. 

May 31 _—Syracuse, N. Y., Onondaga Gun Club, 
H. V. Fellows, secretary. 

May 31—Olyphant, Penna., Olyphant Rod and 
Gun Club, Ernest Symons, Secretary. (Old 

J a City, Mich., Bay City Gun C 

une 1.—Bay City, Mic ay City Gun Club, 
C. A. Galbraith, manager. 

June 1 and 2,—Maquoketa, Ia.. Maquoketa Gun 
Club, E. L. Hinckley, secretar: ry. 

June_1, 2 and 3.—Mitchell, S. D., South Dakota 
State Tournament, te the auspices of the 
paren Gun Club, A. F. Scharumber, presi- 

ent. 

June 2, 3 and 4—Cincinnati, O., Ohio State 
Tournament, under the auspices of the Cin- 
cinnati Gun Club, R. F. Davies, secretary. 

June 2 and 3.— Cushing, Okla., Cushing Gun 
Club, Jno. Honea, secretary. 

June 3, 4 and 5.—Newark, N. J., New Jersey 
State Tournagent, under the auspices of the 
New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Assn., Chas. 

Day, secretary. 

June 4.—Mt. Morris, Ills., Mt. Morris Gun Club, 
Dr. C. J. Price, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 
June 4.—Manchester, Iowa, Manchester Gun 

Club, F. M. Hamblin, Manager. (Old Policy.) 

June 4.—La Crosse, Wisc., La Crosse Gun Club, 

. F. Sutor, secretary. 

June 4 and 5.—Nashville, Tenn., Tennessee State 
Tournament, under the auspices of the State 
Fair wun Club, Jno. H. Noel, vice-president. 

June 5.—Philadelphia, Pa., Fox Gun Club, M. P. 
Howland, secretary. 

June 5.—Worcester, Mass., Worcester Sports- 
men’s Club, Jay Clark, ‘Ir. secretary. 

June 5.—Perham, Minn., Big Pine Rod and Gun 
Club, G. R. Kapler, ‘president. : 

June 5.Hornell, N. Y., Hornell Rod and Gun 
Club, F. J. Pierce, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

June 7, 8 and 9.—Portland, Ore., Sportsmen’s 
Assn. of the Northwest Tournament. under 
the auspices of the Portland Gun Club. J. 
A. Addleman, secretary. 

June 8.—Lisbon, N. Dak., Lisbon Gun Club, Chas. 
Ulmer. Secretary. 

June 8.—McKeesport, Pa., Western Penna. Trap 
Shooters’ League Tournament, Edna E. 
Lautenslager, corresponding secretary. 

June 8, 9, to and 11.—Ottawa, Canada., Dominion 
of Canada Trap Shooters’ Association 

Tournament, ‘C. H. Rogers, secretary. (Old 
Policy.) 

June 8, 9 and 10.—Rochester, N. Y., New York 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Rochester Gun Club, G. J. Tuckett, president. 

June 8, 9 and 10.—Baltimore, ‘Md., ‘Maryland 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Maryland State Sportsmen’s Assn., H. L. 
Worthington, secretary. 

June 8, 9 and 10—Sioux City, Ia., 
Club, W. F. Duncan, secretary. 
June 9 and 10——Alexander, IIls., Central Ills. 
Trap Shooters’ League Tournament, Jno. 

Snyder, secretary. 

June 9 and 10.—Pine Bluff, Ark., Pine Bluff Gun 
Club, W. H. Deaver, secretary 

June 10.—Campbell, Mo., Coasahell Gun Club, D. 
. Dixon, manager. 

June 10 and 11.—Denison, Texas., 
Gun Club, G. Spencer, manager. 

June 11.—Terre Haute, Ind., Ft. Harrison Gun 
Peliey. Albert Einecke, Secretary. (Old 
oli 

June 11 etialinn: Pa., Mountain Gun Club, C. 
H. ‘Watson, Secretary. 

June 11, 12 and 13.—Wabasha, Minn., Minnesota 
State Tournament, under the auspices of 
the Wabasha Gun Club, W. R. Chafnberlain, 


Soo Gun 


Twin City 


president. 
June es Plains, N. Y., White Plains Gun 
Club, T. A. Davis, Secretary 


June 12.—E. St. Louis, Iils., Alta Sita Gun Club, 
J. W. Coulter, president. 

June 12.—Reading, Pa., South End Gun Club, 

H. Melchior, president. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


FISHING AND CAMPIN 


for health or recreation. I call it a 


man or woman needs 


ment and many “ kinks” in wildcraft. 


OUTFITS 


I have completed a revised edition of our catalog and want to send 
a copy to everyone who is interested in outdoor life, whether 


SPORTMAN’S HANDBOOK 


for it not only illustrates and describes the many things an outer- 
but tells of my personal 
wilds when camping, fishing and hunting, with advice as to equip- 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 


It tells of the goods we supply the camper, the angler, the hunter and 
all who enjoy base-ball, golf, tennis or in fact, any game or pastime. 


Every article is reasonably priced and sold with the distinct un- 
derstanding that the money you pay is yours until you are satisfied. 


This 472 page book will be sent you free if you mention No. 625 
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NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
15 and 17 Warren Street, New York 





experiences in the 





June 12—Chicago, Ills., Chicago Gun Club, L. 
D. Bell, secretary. 

June 13, 14 and 15.—Boise, Ida. Idaho State 
Tournament, under the auspices of the Boise 
Gun Club, E. F. Walton, manager. 

June 14—Amarillo, Texas, Amarillo Gun Club, 
S. B. Vaughan, manager 

June 15.—Capron, IIls., Capron Gun Club, A. A. 
Mulligan. secretary. 

June 15.—Winchester, Va., Winchester Gun 
Club, A. Seabright, secretary. 

June 15, 6 and 17—Pittsburgh, Pa., Herron Hill 

n Club, E. E. Lautenslager, Assistant-Sec- 
ame (Old Policy.) 

June 15, 16 and 17.—Mason City. Ia.. Iowa State 
Tournament, under the sameat of the Cerro 
Gordo Gun Club, H. Madson, secretary. 

June 16.—Hooper. Nebr., oe Gun Club, E. 
A. Reetz, secretary. 

June 16—Claypool, Ind., Claypool Gun Club, H. 
D. Forney. secretary 

June 16 and i. Rahat Vt. Vermont State 
Tournament. under the auspices of the 
Randolph Gun Club, F. O. Copeland, secre- 
tary. 

June 17.~Catawissa, Pa. Catawissa Rod and 
Gun Club, P. R. Burger, Treasurer. (Old 
Policy.) 

June 17-—Ashtabula Ohio., Ashtabula Sports- 
men’s Club. M. Bovles, secretary. 

June 17 and ie Forks, N. D., Grand 
Forks Gun Club, H. L. Wood .oresident. 
June eo W. Va.. Huntington Gun 

‘Clu C. Martin, secretary. 

June IB Billines Mont., Billings Rod and Gun 
Club, W. K. Moore, president. 

June 18. ores Va.. Waynesboro Gun 


‘Club, T. Day. secretary. 
June 18 Brainerd Minn., Riverside Gun Club, 
G. E. Trent. Jr.. secretary. 


June 19.—Lansdale. Pa.. Lansdale Gun Club, L. 
L. Swartz, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

June 10.—Washineton, C., Analostan Gun 
Club, Miles Taylor, secretary. 

June_21, 22 and 23.—Lewistown, Mont., Montana 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Lewistown Rod and Gun Club, A. H. 
Stephenson, Secretary. 

June 22—Pringhar,. em on Gun Club, 
C. E. Summy. Secret: 

June_22—Shelbyville. Ky "Shelbyville Gun Club. 

Banto, president. 


June 22—Forest, Ohio, Central Ohio Trap 


Shooters’ League Tournament, H. C. Dow- 
ney, secretary. 

June 22.—Brazil, Ind., Brazil Rod and Gun Club, 
O. Pursell, secretary. 

June_ 22, 23 and 24.—Kankakee, IIls., Illinois 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Kankakee Gun Club, E. F. Radeke, secretary. 

June 22 and 23.—-Mandan, N. D., Mandan Gun 
Club, C. E. Edquest, secretary. 

June 23.—Caro. Mich., Caro Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, F. W. Bowles. secretary. 

June 23.—Staunton, Va., Staunton Gun Club, L. 
‘W. Puffenbarger, president. 

June 23.—Sleepy Eye. Minn., Sleepy Eye Rod & 
Gun Club, R. A. Brust. secretary. 

June 24.—Clifton Forge, Va., Clifton Forge Gun 
Club, J. R. Payne, Jr., Secretary. (Old 
Policy.) 

June 24.—Lewistown, Pa., Central Penna. Trap 
Shooters’ League Tournament, Jack Waltz, 


secretary. 
June ee Ia.. Decorah Rod and Gun 
Club, H. H. Thomas. secretary. 


June 24 and 25.—Louisville, Ky.. Kentucky State 
Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Louisville Gun Club, Z. C. Offutt. president. 

June 25.—Belle Plains. Ia.. Belle Plaine Gun 
Club, C. A. Sweet, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

June 25 and 26.—Hartford, Conn., Hartford Gun 
Club, W. R. Newsome, president. 

June_28, 29 and 30.—Dickinson, N. D., North 
Dakota State Tournament, under the auspices 
of the Dickinson Gun Club, Frank Ray, sec- 
retary. 

June 20—Algona, Iowa. Algona Gun Club, C. 
E. Lampright, secretary. 

June 20. 30, July 1 and 2—Cedar Point, O., the 
Indians, D. H. Eaton, secretary. 

June 20—Lake View, Iowa. Denison Beach Gun 
Club, Geo. Auen, President. (Old Policy.) 

July 1 and 2—Vancouver, Canada, Vancouver 
Gun Club, C. A. Porter, Secretary. (Old 
Policy.) 

July 1. 2 and 3—Venice. Cal., Los Angeles Gun 
Club, Fred H. Teeple, secretary. 

July 1, 2 and 3.—Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canada. 
Canadian Indians, W. T. Ely, High Scribe. 
(Old Policy.) 

July 2 and 3-—Harrisburg. Pa.. Harrisburg 
Sportsmen’s Association, L. B. Worden, Vice- 
President. (Old Policy.) 

July 2 and 3.—Luverne, Minn., Luverne Gun Club, 
H. C. Tibbetts, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 
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July Come Ligon, “Tlls., Illinois State Rifle 
Club, J. V. Clinnin, manager. 

July 4 and 5.—Detroit, Mich., Detroit Pastime 
Gun Club, A. M. Parker, manager. 

July 5.—Syracuse, N. Y., Hunters Club, Perry J. 
Nickerson, Secretary. (Old Pol icy.) 

July 5.—Roanoke, Va., Roanoke Gun Club, W. 
S. Jones, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

July 5.—O’Fallon, Ills., O’Fallon Gun Club, P. S. 
Galloway, Secretary. 

July 5.—Eureka, Cal., os Blue Rock Club, 
H. A. Hine, president. 

July 5.—Wellington, Mass., Paleface Shooting 
Assn., W. F. Clarke, president. 

July 5.—Sunrise, Wyo., Sunrise Gun Club, H. S. 
Hill, secretary. 

July 5.—Holbrook, Ariz., Holbrook Gun Club, J. 
S. Hulet, secretary. 

July Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Saratoga Gun 

. M. Corey, secretary. 

July 6 ‘and 7,—Vicksburg, Miss., ‘Mississippi 
State Tournament, under ‘the’auspices of the 
Hill City Gun Club, J. J. Bradfield, secretary. 

July 7.—Kansas City, Mo., Blue River Target 
Club, Geo. Nicolai, secretary. 

July 7 and 8.—Jonesboro, Ark., Jonesboro Gun 
‘Club, W. G. Nash, secretary. 

July 8—Jersey Shore, Pa., Jersey Shore Gun 
Club, Henry Myers, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

July 10.—Chehalis, Wash., Chehalis Rod and 
Gun Club, W. S. Short, secretary. 

July to. —Havre de Grace, Md., Havre de Grace 
Gun Club, E. C. Wells, secretary. 

July 12—Rawlins, Wyo., Rawlins Rod and Gun 

ub, H. Brietenstein, secretary. 

July 14.—Peru, Indiana, Peru Gun Club, G. W. 
‘Wagner, secretary. ‘(Old Policy.’) 

July 14. —Canonsburg, Pa., Western Penna. Trap 
Shooters’ League Tournament, Edna_ E. 
Lautenslager, corresponding secretary 

July 15.—Shullsburg, Wisc., ae Gun Club, 
J. M. Lehr, Manager. (Old Policy.) 

July 15.—Fulda, Minn., Fulda Gun Club, H. W. 
Converse, secretary. 

July 15 and 16.—Princeton, Ills. White Flyer 
Patice Club, C. R. Trimble, Secretary. (Old 

i 
July ii heldon, Iowa, Sheldon Gun Club, G. 
. Caple, secretary. 

July 16—Roseau, Minn., Roseau Gun Club, Carl 
von Rohr, secretary. 

July 17—Danbury, Conn., Pahquioque Rod and 
Gun Club, E. H. Bailey, secretary. 

July 19, 20, 21 and 22-Tacoma, Wash., Pacific 

Indians, F. C. Riehl, secretary. 
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WANTED—Demonstrator 


Agents in Every Community 


Special Prices on 
First Outfit Sold 


Easy 
To Install 


2 to 50 ae 


1417 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


oe Ig and 20.—Natcher, Miss., Gaillard Sport- 
ing Club, E. S. Enochs, secretary. 

July 20.—'Warsaw, Ind., Warsaw Gun Club, J. S. 
Campfield, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

July 20.—Wapakoneta, ‘Ohio, Central Ohio Trap 
Shooters’ League Tournament, H. C. Dow- 
ney, secretary. 

July 21—Owosso, Mich., Owosso Gun Club, F. 
J. Douglass, secretary. 

July 21 and 22.—Decatur, Ills., Central Ills. Trap 
Shooters’ League Tournament. R. du Fay, 
Montgomery, secretary. 

July 22—Canandaigua, N. Y., Canandaigua 


Sportsman Club, A. M. Johnston, Secretary. 


(Old Policy.) 

July 22—Patton, Pa. Central Penna. Trap 
Shooters League Tournament, Jack Waltz, 
secretary. 

July 22—Portage, Wis., Portage Gun Club, Wm. 
J. Raup, secretary. 

July 23—Hazelton, Pa. Hazel Mountain Gun 
Club, R. L. Klotz, Manager. (Old Policy.) 

July al yes ig N. J., Alert Gun Club, 
Edw. F. Markley. Manager. (Old Policy.) 

July 27—Gallipolis, Ohio., Gallipolis Gun Club, 
C. Stevers. Secretary. 

July 27,—Wilkes-Barre. Pa., Wilkes-Barre Rod 
and Gun Club, W. H. Kreitz, secretary. 

July 27 and 28.—Paragould, Ark., Paragould 
Gun Club, G. W. Stedman, secretary. 

July bg and 20.—Du Bois, Pa., Du Bois Gun Club, 

E. W. Kelly. Secretary. 
Sely 31.—Laconia, N. H., Laconia Gun Club, P. 
. Kling, manager. 

July 31.—Louisville, Ky., Gander. Gun Club, E. 
Pragoff. secretary. 

July 31.—Front Royal, Va., Front Royal Gun 
Club. E. S. West, secretary. 

August 3.—Bunceton, Mo., Bunceton Gun Club, 
J. R. Judy, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 
August 3 and 4—Spirit Lake, Ia—Spirit Lake 

Gun Club, E. C. Hinshaw, secretary. 

August 4.—Harrisburg. Ills.. Harrisburg Gun 
Club, W. T. Hawkins, secretary. 

August 4 and 5.—Saginaw, Mich., Michigan 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Saginaw Canoe Club, T. A. Saylor, president. 

August 4 and 5——Lock Haven, Pa., Lock Haven 
Gun Club, C. A. Jobson, Secretary. (Old 
Policy.) 

Annet 6.—Binghamton. N. Y, Binghamton Rod 

d Gun Club, Sidney T. Clark, President. 
told Policy.) 

August 6 and 7.—Minneapolis. Minn.. Minneapolis 

Athletic Rod and Gun Club, Z. H. Austin, 

president. 
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A Real Pocket Tool 
Kit For Sportsman! 


Wantone?P Ofcourse you do! 


Get one to-day for that fishing kit 
of yours; fishing time’s almost here. 


Keep one in your pocket, too, for with your jack _ it’s the 
handiest article you ever saw. The kit weighs LESS THAN 4 ounces. 
it wont bulge your ry YET 837 WARRANTED REEL TOOLS 
FIT IN THB CASE-- 


All For $1.00 Prepaid | 


*'The case is HEAVY NICKEL. There’s a saw big enough to bring 
down the branch where your ‘‘PET CAST’’ of flies is hung up. 
There's a file for dressing hooks; brad awls for boring out ferrules. 
a fine screwdriver for your rod or gun, special needles for repairing 
straps, boots, tents, etc., ir of tweezers that many a time 
you would — a dollar for just to get out a splinter or untie a stub- 
born leader. 


Send $1.00 mentioning Forest and Stream, 
and we will send tool kit by parcels post, 
prepaid. At least write for literature. 


Chase Specialty Company 
113-E, Pearl St. - New York City, N. Y, 


AGENTS should write for Proposition. 


DEALERS write for Prices. 





August ae ge | Park, N. J., Asbury Park 
Gun “lab, a. R. Taylor, president. 

August 7 and 6 —Ailbwaukee, Wics., ‘Wisconsin 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Badger Gun ‘Club, Edw. F. Leidel, Secretary. 

August 10—Medford, Ore., Medford Gun Club, 
Dr. E. R. Seely, president. 

August 10—London, Ohio, Central Ohio Trap 
Shooters League Tournament. H. C. Dow- 
ney, secretary. 

August 10, 11.and 13.—Little Rock, Ark., Ark- 
ansas State Tournament, under the auspices. 
of the Little Rock Gun Club, G. W. Clem- 
ents, secretary. 

August 11—Batavia, N. Y., Holland Gun Club, 
CW: Gardiner, secretary. 
















Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this Magazine who is under a 
nervous strain, lacks nerve force, power and 
energy, and pegvomnety those who are subject 
to weakness and excessive drains on the nervous 
system, should not fail to send to Winchester & 
Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypophosphite 
Preparations (Established 57 years), 516 Beek- 
man Building, New York, for their free litera- 
ture on Nervousness. 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia 
Medica equal to your Specific Pill in Nervous 
Debility.’—Adolph Behre, M. D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, New York. 

o C. O. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price aay 
per box or’ bottle. Sent prepaid in the 
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August 11 and 12.—Bloomington, Ills., Central 
Illinois Trap Shooters’ League Tournament, 
Dr. C. A. McDermand, secretary. 

August 12—Janesville, Wisc. Janesville Gun 
‘Club, H. W. McNamara, treasurer. 

August 12.—Cumberland, Md. Cumberland 
Gun Club, J. P. Roman, president. 

August 12.—Ford City, Pa—Western Penna. 
Trap Shooters’ League Tournament, Edna 
E. Lautenslager, corresponding secretary. 

August 12, 13 and 14.—St. Louis, Mo., Missouri 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Missouri Athletic Association Gun Club, 
Louis Ebert, secretary. 

August 13.—Estherville, Ia., Estherville Gun Club, 
G. H. Anderson, Manager. (Old Policy.) 
August 14.—Holmesburg, Jct., Pa., Independent 

Gun Club, C. H. Newcomb, secretary. 

August 18—Red Hook, N. Y., Red Hook Gun 
Club, J. W. Bain, president. 

August 24.—Newtown, Mo., Newtown Gun Club, 
H. homas, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 
August 25 and 26—Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux 

Falls Gun Club, Herbert Abbott, secretary. 

August 26.—Altoona, Pa., Central Penna. Trap 
Shooters’ League Tournament, Jack Waltz, 
secretary. 

August 28.—Syracuse, N. Y., Hunters Club, P. 
J. Nickerson, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 
September 3.—Tipton, Ind., Tipton Gun Club, 

R. K. Snook, president. 

September 4.—Louisville, Ky., Louisville Gun 
Club, Z. C. Offut, President. (Old Policy.) 

September 6—Milton, Penna., Milton Sports- 
men’s Association, Frederic A. Godcharles, 
Manager. (Old Policy.) 

September 6.—Wisner, Nebr., Wisner Gun Club, 
F. F. Wigmer, secretary. 

September 6.—St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Trap 
Shooters Assn., Louis Ebert, secretary. 
September 6.—Ogdensburg, N. Y., Ogdensburg 
Shooting Assn., J. M. Morley, secretary. 
September 6—Oklahoma City, Okla., Capital 

Gun Club, J. W. Keating, secretary. 

September 6 and 7.—St. Louis, Mo., Afro-Ameri- 
can Trap Shooters’ League, T. H. Cohron, 
secretary. 

September 8.—Pittsburgh, Pa., Western Penna 
Trap Shooters League Tournament, Edna E. 
Lautenslager, corresponding secretary. 

September 9.—Cullison, Kans., Cullison Gun Club, 
' Toews, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 

September 14, 15 and 16—Atlantic City, N. J., 
Westy Hogans, Bernard Elsesser, secretary. 

September 15 and 16.—Lincoln, Ills., Central Tils. 
Trap Shooters’ League, Tournament. ‘W. E. 
Smith, secretary. 

September 19 and 20.—Houston, Texas, Inter- 
urban Gun Club, L. O. Sumbardo, secretary. 


NEW SMALL BORE STEVENS. 


Following on the heels of the popularity of 
the 20 and 28 gauge shotguns there has been a 
marked increase in demand for even smaller 
gauges, particularly since the introduction of the 
.410 gauge loaded shell. Heretofore lack of suit- 
able ammunition has prevented the general use 
of these guns, but at present at least two Ameri- 
can ammunition makers are manufacturing .410 
gauge paper shells of excellent quality and 
cheaper than ammunition in this gauge was to be 
had in the past. There are now some 20,000 of 
these extra small bore shotguns sold annually in 
this country. 

Two new arms in the market are the Stevens 
410 and 44 gauge single barrel shotguns, the .410 
gauge being furnished with 26 or 30-inch barrel, 
and the 44 with 26-inch barrel only. These guns 
are extra light, weighing only about 4% bls. 
each, the light weight being secured by skillful 
design and by making all parts of a size propor- 
tionate to the small bore. They have case-hard- 
ened frame, walnut stock and rubber-butt plate; 
the barrel and lug are in one piece forged from 
a solid bar of steel. Price with plain extractor 


is $5.50, with automatic ejector, $6.00. 

These guns have aroused much lively interest 
and are being called for from all parts of the 
country. The ammunition is now well distributed. 
so that the prospective purchaser need have no 
fear that he may not be able to get all the shells 
he needs. 
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This Portable, 
Electric Lamp 







$2L° 


Puts the Light Where You Need It 


The adjustable reflector focuses a clear, strong, mellow light exactly 


é A & . where needed. 


1. Reflector fo- 

cuses light at 

any angle. 

2. Exclusive pat- 
ent device in base 
permits instant 
attachment any- 
where---to chair, 
door, piano, desk, 
table, gun locker, 
writing machine, 
score sheet. 

3. Universal-joint 
permits turning 
light in any di- 
rection. 

4. Also, silk cord 
on reel in base 
allows lamp to be 
used anywhere 
within ten - foot 
radius of electric 
socket. 


light? 


Attractive Offer to Agents 






We Specialize on 20 and 28-bore Guns 









A NOTE OR TWO OF INTEREST TO YOU. 
The spring list of “odd and second-hand guns” 
has just been issued by Schoverling, Daly and 


Gales. It contains some rare bargains. Among 
others listed are Charles Daly, Saucer, Parker, L. 
C. Smith, Belgian breech loaders and Flobert 
rifles. Free upon request. 

Spratts Trophy for the best brace in 1914 
shows, was won by G. W. Quintard’s, Ridgeway 
Kennels, with Ch. Matford Vic—Ch. Rabv Dazz- 
ler. Ridgeway Corker and Cromwell Cheeky. 
The trophy was valued at fifty dollars. 


THE OUTBOARD MOTOR AS AN ACCES. 
SORY TO FISHER AND CAMPER. 

A comprehensive article showing the fisherman, 

both game and drop angler, the many features of 

the outboard motor that make it invaluable to 


Keeps eyes in the sh 
can hang it above a writing-desk, clamp it to a bed rod, place it flat 
on a table, and direct the light at any angle. 
thinking and hard reading easier. Carry it with you in your grip. 
It is compact; takes little room. 

This is a Sportsman’s Opportunity Presented by Sportsmen—No Risk. 

If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will 
send you the lamp through him. Or send us $2.00 direct, and we 
will send you the lamp beautifully finished in satin brass, for ten 
days’ trial, parcel post prepaid. 

for any reason you wish to return it at the end of that period, 
we will refund your money without question. 

You can use this lamp wherever there is an electric light current— 
in your home, or in your office. 
$2.00 to save your eyes from strain caused by poor or ill-directed 
The price of the Leindorf light puts it within reach of every 
Forest and Stream reader. 





“Qld Reliable” PARKER GUN 





(Send for Free Booklet About Small Bore Guns) 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 





le, avoiding all strain. You 


Try it; make clear 


And is it not worth many times 


Write now to the 


Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 
226 West qand St., New York City 

Please find enclosed $2.00 in cash, 
money-order, or check, for _ which 
kindly send your Portable Electric 
Lamp on trial for 10 days to 


Address 






Try a 20-bore PARKER Gun if you wish 
to truly enjoy shooting. They are light, 
handy, and powerful shooting little guns. 
Just the thing for ladies’ use, and for those 
who wish the maximum of pleasure in 
shooting, coupled with the minimum weight 
to be carried afield. 











PEKINGESE 


The ideal breed—the big-little dog; 
full of life, love and brains. 


Puppies and grown dogs. 
Prize winners and pets. 


PEKING KENNELS 


M. H. COTTON, M. D. MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Telephone, 1010 M Garden City 
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Get a line on Duxbak 


FISHING TOGS 


They are rain-proof, wind-proof, warm, well fitting and 
durable. When you force your way through thicket and 
fen, brush and briar, up stream, and through the forest, 
it will take a mighty tough cloth to stand the racket. 


DUXBAK is a warm, strong friend to the fisherman. Made 


of heavy Army duck, woven for strength 
yet retaining its softness and pliability. 


All DUXBAK Garments Cra- 
venetted — the standard 
rain-proofing process 
which we control in 

this country for 
Sportsmen’s 
Clothing. 






are i 








him as well as to the camper, will appear in the 
May issue. This article was announced for 
April but unavoidably was delayed. 


HANDICAP COMMITTEE G. A. H. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 13, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

We will thank you to announce in the trap de- 
partment of Forest and Stream that the com- 
mittee which will allot handicaps to entrants in 
the coming Grand American Handicap is made 
up as follows: 

O. P. Goode, chairman, Chicago, Illinois; Har- 
rison Kennicott, Evanston, Illinois; C. D. 
Coburn, ‘Mechanicsburg; Ohio; J. F. Wulf, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; J. K. Warren, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

We feel confident that our expectations of this 
committee will be realized. 

The Interstate Association 
E. REED SHANER, Secretary. 





GILBERTIAN MATINEES. 

Words by Sir Ballistic—Staged by Du Pont. 

April will practically end the trap season among 
yacht and country clubs but will open the sea- 
son among strictly trap shooting clubs, excepting 
the few larger clubs that shoot all season. March 
was filled with important shoots, notably those 
given in honor of Fred Gilbert, who celebrated 
his twentieth year as 2 professional shooter. In 
that time this popular scatter gun man has done 
wonderful cracking, further along in this de- 
partment are shown his records. The big event 
for Fred was an all day shoot pulled at Dupont 
Trap Shooting Club, followed by a dinner, some 
feed, at Dupont Hotel in Wilmington. Not con- 
tent with the popping of the day, a merry 
fusillade of corks and pulling of innumerable 
jokes, reminiscences—and some Joe Millers, 
wound up the day and began another. The whole 
affair was given in true Dupontian style. Right 
here, having told something about an old trap 
shooter, it will interest thousands of aerosaucer 
destroyers to hear of the youngest to join the 
ranks, this is Charles G. Blandford, Jr., of Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. This lad was born January 28 at the 
husky heft of 8% pounds, to “POP” Blandford, 
one of the most popular men that toes the score. 
Health and success to the lad. C. G.’s other two 
sons, aged 18 and 20, are 80 per cent. shooters. 
Some of the winners among 500 clubs holding 
Gilbert shoots were: West End Gun Club, C. 
D. Coleman, 96; Independent Gun Club, Howard 
Wilson, 98; Chester Blue Rock Gun Club, H. E. 
Thynge, 98; Bloomfield Gun Club, F. Baldwin, 


DUXBAK Hunting and Fish- 
ing Clothes for men and women 

eal—smart in appearance but 
serviceable, comfortable an 


Your enjoyment rests on comfort and DUX- 
BAK means comfort. Investigate now. DUXBAK 
Clothing is fully described in our new complete illus- 
trated Catalogue of Hunting and Fishing Clothes. Send 
for your copy today—it is brim full of helpful suggestions 
for “Fishing Comfort.’ Write now while you think of it. 


Ask for the Garments at all leading Sporting Goods Stores 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 7 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 
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sturdy. 









Ql; Springfield Gun Club, Harry Fisher, J, Tracey 
and Powell tied on 95; Oxford Gun Club, Dr. 
Ewing, 97; Analostan Gan Club, Miles Taylor, 
87; Lehigh Outing Club, 84 per cent; La Crosse 
Gun Club, A. J. Roberge, 100; Cerro Gordo Gun 
Club, Monplasure and McGowan tied at 86; 
Riverside Gun Club. A. F. MacLachlan, 90; 
Daniel Boone Gun Club, 93; Beloit Gun Club, 
Geo. Vosberg, 93: Herron Hill Gun Club. B. 
Conrad, with 94, after a shoot off with J. E. Pen- 
rod; Independent Gun Club, J. Maurer, after a 
shoot off with J. Heil, 89—23x25; Thornburg Gun 
Club, R. T. Donaldson, 96; Youghiogheny Gun 
Club, F. D. Smith, 94. Mr. Gilbert’s records, 
as far as obtainable, are: 


Year. Shot at. Broke. Per Cent. 
1395 Averages not compiled. 

I Averages not compiled. 

1897 35290 3,056 90 
1898 3,060 2,742 : .60 
1899 2,875 2,700 93-90 
1900 3,790 3,585 94.60 
1901 4,285 4,015 92.70" 
1902 7,800 7,406 94.90" 
1903 9,205 8,655 94.20* 
1904 17/gIS 6179 95-08% 
190: 17,045 17, 95- 
1906 Sick all year—did not shoot. 

1907 9,195 8,817 95.80" 
1908 10,045 10.402 95-03 
1909 12,630 12,079 95.63 
1910 2,000 iJ 94.80** 
IQIT 2,100 1,995 95.00" 
1912 4,600 4,413 95-93 
1913 5,940 5,615 94-53 


1914 3s 3,517 ; 
“Indicates high average winner for year. Mr. Gilbert 
won this honor six consecutive years, eliminating 1906 
when he did not shoot, a feat never before or since 
accomplished by any shooter, amateur or professional. 
he averages those years were figured only on tar- 
gets shot at in Interstate Association tournaments. 


KANSAS DECISION IS NOT FINAL. 

In view of the fact that there is evidence that 
not only the public, but, in many instances the 
press of the country also, is under the impression 
that the decision just rendered by Judge John 
C. Pollock of the Federal District Court at 
Topeka, Kansas, in which he holds the federal 
law for the protection of migratory birds to be 
unconstitutional, is the final adjudication on that 
statute, the following statement correcting this 
erroneous impression has been issued by Presi- 
dent John B. Burnham of the American Game 
Protective Association: 

“Conservationists need feel no alarm over the 
Kansas decision. The Supreme Court of the 
United States now has before it on appeal a case 


from Arkansas it. which the constitutionality of 
the law will be finally passed upon. That case 
lacks certain important elements, favorable to 
the sustaining of the law, which the Kansas 
case, which will be incorporated with it, will 
provide. In a sense, then, Judge Pollock’s de- 
cision is a welcome oue to those who are work- 
ing to avert the destruction of the wild life of 
the country. 

“The Kansas decision is the third that has 
been rendered by federal judges on the law. In 
Arkansas, Judge Jacob C. Trieber on May 23, 
1914 held the measure unconstitutional, while in 
South Dakota, Judge J. D. Elliot on April 18, 
1914 held it constitutional. It is to be remem- 
bered that the law is in full force and effect and 
will doubtless be vigorously enforced by the 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey every 
where in the United States, with the exception of 
the jurisdictions of Judges Trieber and Pollock 

“The solicitor general of the United States 
has asked the Supreme Court for an early con- 
sideration for the test case as is possible but it 
may be that it will not be reached before next 
fall. We are hoping to have it passed upon this 
spring.” ss acai ieee 
NEARLY HALF A MILLION TRAP SHOOT- 


ERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A revised Gun Club map of the United States 


just issued by the Du Pont Powder Company, 
showing the location of towns containing organ- 
ized clubs, gives the total number of clubs up to 
November 15, 1914, as 3,221. It is estimated that 
the average membership of these clubs is fifty, 
making a total of 161,950 trapshooters belonging 
to clubs that shoot regularly. 

There are probably still more trapshooters not 
members of organized clubs, mostly in farming 
sections. 

The increased popularity of the hand trap 
tends to swell the number of unorganized trap- 
shooters. 

The total of all classes is estimated at 400,000, 
probably more actual participants than can be 
found in any other American sport. 

Trapshooting is ‘undoubtedly growing rapidly 
and enthusiasts predict that the next annual map 
will show more than 4,000 clubs and that in 
1915 the total number of trapshooters will grow 
to 500,000. 


PRAIRIE CHICKENS INCREASING IN NORTH 
DAKOTA. 
Galesburg, N. D., March 22, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Herewith is my check, renewing my sub. to. the 
grand old paper, which in its monthly form is 
far better than ever. 

We have had a very fine winter here; there 
has not been a single heavy storm all winter. 
Prairie chickens have wintered finely, and there 
are a great many of them about here at least. 
It is no uncommon sight to see 75 to 100 in any 
cornfield, and in one barn-yard a couple of miles 
from this town, one can see as many as that right 
in the yard among the tame fowl and the cattle, 
and it is certainly a pleasant sight, far pleasant- 
er than to see that many dead birds. If we have 
a good hatching season it is probable that the 
shooting in North. Dakota next fall will be 
beyond compare. All indications are for an 
early spring. The snow is about all gone and 
the weather is mild and sunshiny. I hope you 
will prosper in the new form as much and more 
than you did in the old. 

J. P. WHITTEMORE. 














RAINBOW TROUT SEASON IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 
Linville Falls, N. C., March 23, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The rainbow trout season in Linville River 
will open as usual May 1. The river is in the 
best condition it has been for several years. 
Several high “tides” last fall washed the mud out 
of it that had been deposited by erosion of fields 
and roads from rains during the summer and 
it is now once more the crystal mountain stream, 
the natural home of the rainbow trout. The 
river has been well stocked from a nurse stream, 
a small tributary, and, the fishing this season 
should be of the best, especially during May and 
early June. The stream is well protected, both 
naturally from its roughness in its deep and pic- 
turesque canyon, and from being patrolled for 
fifteen miles, all owned by one man, There is 
no speculation in it, no profit derived from the 
fishing and no hotel proposition connected with 
it. The small fees collected from visitors go 
to pay for protection and stocking. Visiting 
anglers may be taken care of here in several 
boarding houses, but this is not a fashionable 
resort. Attractive as any mountain region in 
America from May till November, it yet enjoys 
all the beauty of the wild. In other words, it 
is not “developed” in the sense of being a com- 
mercial resort. Linville Falls station, on the C. 
C. & O. Ry., six miles down the mountain, 1,800 
feet below, is the nearest railway station. 

F. W. BICKNELL. 





Interstate Association Trophies. 
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“Warning No. 2” 


Warning No. | is for the nimrod who goes home with the farmers’ geese in his 


. hunting coat. 


Warning No. 2 is for the benefit of you, Mr. ‘“Trapshooter,”” who goes home with the 
goose eggs in your scores, which you should eliminate by using one of “Bill Miller's” 
ventilated sighting ribs on your single barrel gun, for the following good reasons, viz.: 


It positively prevents blurring of front sight, caused by radiation from a hot barrel, 
and enables a clear view of object aimed at. 


The top being concaved and finely matted its full length, gives a distinct alignment 
of your barrel, or in other words a similar effect to a telescopic sight. 


Prevents undershooting on rising targets (which is about 98% of all targets thrown) 
by providing for proper muzzle elevation without completely covering the target from 
view, or raising your eye at breech (a good cause for cross firing). 


It does not mar the appearance of your gun in any manner, and can be removed at a 
moment's notice, which however you will not do or permit after giving it a fair trial. 


Being machined out of a solid bar of steel, is very light (about 3 oz.) and strong, 
and made throughout in a first class manner, and finished in a dead black. 


And most important of all, it has been thoroughly tried out and successfully used by a 
large number of shooters (one a state champion,) who have so greatly increased their 
scores that they would not be without it. ‘ASK THEM.”—I'll tell you who they are. 


And the price is such that you are losing money by not using it, which one day’s trial 
at a tournament will prove. 


If You Want to Shoot at a 98% Clip 


Write for Information to 


W. W. MILLER, Shillington, Pa. 


Holland Telescopic Steel Fishing Rods 


Better Then Ever 32 Different Styles 


Guaranteed against defective material or workmanship. 


Made of highest grade of Steel Tubing, Carbonized, Hardened, and 
Tempered by expert workmen. 


Made in different lengths, from 314 to 10 feet. 


Each section of Tubing submitted to severe bending Tests which practically 
eliminate defects. 


Each joint fitted with Automatic Spring Locking Device permitting Rod to 
- eeaerwes instantly down to from 30 to 15'4 inches, according to style 
of Rod. 


Finished in two coats of beautiful Olive green enamel, each coat baked 
on separately. 


Finely Nickel-Plated, All Brass Reversible Handles with Cork Grip. 


Beautifully illustrated catalogue, also Booklet, ‘‘The Convenience of Holland 
Rods,” free on request. 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS CO.., bistributors 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








'UNITION 
en’s Supplies 
Deal 
Send three stamps for Katalog 


POWELL & CLEMENT CO, 
410 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. - 












| HAVE A REAL VACATION 
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2=MOTOR BOAT = 


Start right now to plan a “motor boat 
summer™ for yourself and the family. 

In a few short weeks every lake and 
river in the country will be calling the 
man who has a tiny spark of the sports- 
man in him. 


There will be endless opportunities for 
camping expeditions, picnics, fishing 
parties and daily expeditions up that 
shady cove where nature always seems at 
her best. 


Of course, your blood tingles when you 
think of it. But—make no mistake—you 
must have a boat of your own—and a 
good one. 


“Blue Bird” 


MOTOR BOATS 


solved the summer problem for 
“‘out-door’” families. 


have 
thousands of healthy, 


These boats—exquisite in line and appoint- 
ment—are made over moulds of highest grade 
Louisiana Cypress. 


The wood work in decks and coaming are of 
best selected oak, the boats are very. hand- 
somely varnished and trimmed with the best 
“sun and water-proof varnish,” and the hulls 
are finished in_either blue or white paint. The 
engine is the Detroit two-cycle reversible—can 
be run_ slow or fast—has only three moving 
parts, STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING, uses 
very little fuel and is so simple that a child 
can handle it. 


All models are now in stock—16, 18 or 20- 
footers. Send your order at once. Every boat 
and — is fully guaranteed and subject to 
thorough test and inspection before shipment. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Ask for Offer. Big 
reduction for first Blue Bird sold in any locality 
—World renowned Belle Isle and Hudson River 
canoes can also be handled in_connection with 
the Blue Bird motor boats. If interested in 
canoes please specify in your inquiry and we 
will send you our New 1915 Dream Book of 
Canoes. oon to-day for 1915 Book of Blue 
Birds. ostal will bring it. All boating 
eis solved by us. None too small, none 


too big. 
DETROIT BOAT CO. 


1063 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Canoes, $20 Up 


Demonstrator Agent’s 
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OUR ARCHERY CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Some two years ago, in writing of what should 
constitute the national archery championship, a 
noted archer said that the man who was the 
winner of the American round “was champion 
of his specialty only” and at once tacitly con- 
cluded that the winner of the York round was 
the logical archery champion for the year. 

Is long distance shooting not also a specialty? 
Have our records proven that proficiency in the 
York round is a guarantee of accuracy at the 
shorter distances! 

An examination of the records of our archers 
leads us to a most decided negative conclusion. 
In fact the reverse conclusion that efficiency at 
the shorter distances is a guarantee of accuracy 
in long distance shooting is quite as justifiable. 
Neither conclusion is upheld by our records. 

Experience points to the fact that long and 
short distance shooting require separate and in- 
dependent training and that proficiency at one 
distance does not presuppose the same degree of 
accomplishment at the other. We have analogous 
examples in every similar form of athletics. A 
wonderful 100 yard sprinter is generally a poor 
miler, and conversely. If the winner of the 
American round is champion of “his specialty 
only,” so also is the winner of the York round. 
When then was the logic in proclaiming the 
winner of the York round as the National 
Champion? 

This method of procedure was even more 
ridiculous than our point system of scoring to 
decide the winner of a round, the idiocy of which 
was so well illustrated in our recent Eastern 
Tournament. 

The ancient history of the point system of scor- 
ing has never been explained to me. I doubt 
whether any American archer can cast much 
light on the subject. It was adopted by England 
and we failed to revolutionize the method. In 
England only the double York is shot to deter- 
mine the championship. Therefore we conclud- 
ed to do the same. The summation of the 
American and the York rounds, as adopted last 
summer, is a far more equitable arrangement 
for American conditions. 

Archery has always had a hard row to hoe. 
Shortly after the Civil War the sport was quite 
popular. The spirit of the war was still in evi- 
dence and archery was a harmless and beneficial 
antidote. Now our primeval instincts are more 
dormant. A remedy for this sad apathy was sug- 
gested in my previous article. Let us continue. 

Local June and October tournaments would 
add the missing incentive necessary to increase 
our membership in the various clubs and urge 
the present members to a greater activity. 

How can we make the National Tournament 
more popular? What additional incentive can 
be offered to increase the attendance! The 
answer is by increasing the number of prizes to 
three for each event. It is perhaps a sad state 
of affairs when archers must be tempted by addi- 
tional prizes, but such is human nature and our 
archers follow the general rule of humanity. 


Many of our beginners learn to shoot fairly. 


well at the shorter distances, but develop slowly 









at the York round. ‘Their chances for the Na- 
tional Championship is utterly nil. Naturally 
they say: “Oh, what’s the use,” and remain at 
home. 

We have boxing and wrestling championships 
for every conceivable weight, and running 
championships for every distance from 100 yards 
to 26 miles. Why not follow this general cus- 
tom, found wise from experience, and have a 
short distance, a middle distance and a long 
distance archery championship? The National 
Champion would be that person the sum of 
whose scores in these three events would be the 
highest. He might not hold any of the three 
championships but would be the best balanced 
archer of the lot. He would not be “champion 
of his specialty only.” 

Three prizes in each of these three events and 
the four championships would add a great in- 
centive to the average archer and increase the 
popularity and attendance at the National Tour- 
nament. These prizes would be of a_ higher 
ethical type, make a more definite appeal and be 
more beneficial for the good of the sport than 
the handicap prizes now offered. In giving 
prizes positive attainment only should be con- 
sidered and pure unadulterated luck eliminated. 
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The winning of the handicap medals is purely 
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an archer a medal for the greatest improvement 
in his second round than there would be in im- ak 720 DETROIT CANOES IT’s 
CAN NOT SINK ° ee 
Time for Fishing Tackle 





posing a fine for shooting like a miserable dub, 
far below his ability, in the first round, save 


that the handicap medal would add an incentive All canoes cedar and copper fastened. Time to hunt out the shortcomings of 
to better work and prevent an archer from giving We manufacture the famous Hudson your outfit. 
up hope. River and Belle Isle models. Every Time to get ready for the great game. 
We now have a definite promise of two pages ff — ae peers a ove to send for a copy of our Tackle 
in our revised Forest and Stream, provided we lie ht AP cage fl, versal walls ae 
; ’ ght and dark red colors and light and i i 
are able to furnish the necessary literature. Let m dark green colors. Write — FREE bind abies’ ei Ne. ey Se 
us therefore thresh out these matters in print catalog. Ask for DEMONSTRATORS It places our great store right at your 
with the hope that some definite and beneficial PROPOSITION—we are looking for disposal. 
conclusions and subsequent action will result. — ee Buy your canoe You may order with every assurance of 
“TOX.” at a olesale prices with dealer's . getting the proper goods. 
profit cut out. We are ready ; You're safe in buying for we return 
Serr ee to make IMMEDIATE és oie money if the a are not satis- 
‘ie eel IN WARFARE. SHIPMENT. factory. Write to-day. 
e think of the bow and arrow as medieval DETROIT 
weapons of war abandoned by the nations of hee wd : H. H. MICHAELSON 
141 Bellevue Ave. § 916 Broadway BROOELYN, N. Y. CITY 


Europe four or five centuries ago; the bowmen 
of Crecy are the last of any prominence in Eng- 
lish history. Yet it is only one hundred years 
since soldiers fought with the bow and arrow 
in European wars, and that too, on the fields of 
southern Belgium where the present war began. 

It was in 1813 when all Europe was armed 
against Napoleon. Every one of the allied na- 
tions brought every possible resource of men 
and means to further this end. Among them 
was Russia. To the war she sent soldiers from 
the newly conquered tribes that dwelt upon the 
steppes-of Asia; Bokharans and Turkomans and 
Tartars and other half savage peoples. Many of 
these regiments were armed with bows and 


+= 





arrows. e: 2 ; 
re os ; ; : Pock i and Oiler 
Jomini, = ae —— speaks of a ao va Seine ge On bee ie Cie 
great number of these who fought side by side os 
with the Prussians in eastern Germany and in wn. eee MEEK REELS , 
earned their reputation for superiority by giving years of satisfactory service proving that a good 


Belgium, and he Says that these bowmen held article is worth its price. Our aim is not cheapness but Perfection. ; 
In ten years Meek reels have won four times as many International Trophies as any other reel and 


their own against the French infantry. Their ; 2 
° ee twice as many as all other reels combined. Y ; 
aim he says, was surprisingly good, and they For sale by all first-class dealers. If your dealer will not supply you write us. Catalog E free. 


could shoot an arrow with effect almost as far B. F. MEEK & SONS, Inc., ak a Mock ot oe new 
as a musket ball was effective—but in those days , : . 


that was not much more than a hundred yards. The és PFLU EGER : REDIFOR ” 


To-day we are reading of a mild revival of — 
archery in connection with the present war, iso- ; Anti- Back- Lash Casting Reel 


lated cases, it is true, but archery just the same, NO WIRES TO FRAY THE LINE 
makes casting a real pleasure for beginners as well as experts. It 
cannot break or get out of order, and requires no adjustment. 
Automatic Thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed 
within the reel, free from all dirt and possibility of damage, thumb 
the reel mechanically, retarding the spool as the bait slows down. 
This reel is made of best German Silver, satin finish, has 
easins Scarlet Agate Jewels, balanced crank, fluted Pyralin 
mber Handle, with Phosphor Bronze Bearing, and adjustable 
front sliding click and drag. . s 
Pig will hold from > to 100 rte een Pe fi 
used. rice, Fully guaranteed against defects of a 
$7.50 kinds for all time.) : ¢ 
If your dealer does not carry this reel, we will send it postage 


prepaid on receipt of price. 


The Enterprise Mfg., %:":, Akron, Ohio 


€ 7 
THE ROD OF QUALITY 
This phrase is a trade-mark based on sound facts,and is substantiated by all anglers who have put 
the rod to actual hard test. : : 
My hand made, split-bamboo rod bears my name and behind this stamp of my approval and _ super- 
i rience and reputation—and I’m not fearing the loss of 


vision stands many years’ accumulation of expe 
this by heartily and conscientiously recommending the rod to you. 


Send for the booklet—“The Angler—the Rod.” It’s not all advertising. 
F. E. THOMAS 117 Exchange St.. BANGOR, ME. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A CASTING REEL 


Investigate the merits of the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash—Ask your dealer 
to let you try it in comparison with any other reel on the market purported to be anti- 
back-lash or a minimizer of back-lashes—then decide for yourself. : 

It is the Original and only true Anti-Back-Lash Reel made—Is Convertible— 
Can be used as a —— reel or anti-back-lash by a turn ef adjustment screw—Thumbs 
itself—Automati stops when bait lands—and has many other exclusive wonderful 
feetures which no other reel possesses. |. 

Absolutely teed without time limitatien—will fulfill all we claim— money back 
if not entirely satisfied. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT Co., '10239Colfax Ave., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Sensennstniensenianeasieneeuset ns eee ae 


Manufacturers of Quality Tackle for Bait-Casting. 











Kennels 


FOR SALE 


Thoroughly trained 
Llewellin. setter bitch 
“Lady Sue” three years 
old 


A. K. C. No. 174548 


Also some good young- 


sters in both pointers and 
setters and some good 
rabbit hounds 


; 
GEORGE W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone 29 M. 






IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
nds, American Fox- 
Deer, Wolf and 
Illustrated 
catalogue for 5c. ome 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 
Lexington, Ky. 











Book on Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 31st Street New York 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
and 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


comprise just the right proportions of 
best quality wheat and our pure “Meat 
Fibrine” to INSURE AN ALERT AND 
HEALTHY DOG UNDER ALL CLIMATIC 
CONDITIONS. 


Send 2 cent stamp for “Dog Culture.” 
SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. Newark, N. J. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


of BERRY, KENTUCKY 


OFFER FOR SALE—Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
O’possum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, also Airedale Terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 56-page 
highly illustrated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


KENWYN KOAT KURE 

Cures mange or eczema, and kills flees. $0.50 and $1.00 
sizes sent to any address by parcels post. 
° KENWYN KURE KOMPANY 

Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
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and a careful study of the question almost con- 
vinces one that if opportunities can be had for 
the introduction of this most ancient weapon in 
this, the greatest war the world has ever known, 
that the last of archery has not been heard of. 
Arrows by the thousands have been dropped 
from the clouds with terrible effect, and the 
common everyday arrow so well known to arch- 
ers has been used repeatedly within the last 
month or two, as silent messengers carrying in- 
formation across the border, and if report speaks 
truly even death in one instance, one man being 


pierced through the throat. 
JAMES DUFF. 





FISHING IN A FOG. 
By O. W. Smith. 

As a rule I am not a lover of either rainy 
or cloudy days for trout fishing, not so much 
because I find the fish less willing to rise under 
such conditions—for every angler knows that 
trout are simply voracious when a gentle rain 
roughens the surface of much-fished pools—but 
because I somehow feel that the speckled 
beauties should be lured only in perfect weather. 
The poetry of angling rather than mere angling 
makes me a devotee of Father Izaak’s gentle art. 
In spring, when the air is lambent, the mating 
birds fair crazed with the: joy--of life, the early 
flowers—violets and hepaticas—peep shyly up at 
one, and the insects hover just above the water. 
tempting the speckled fish to gymnastic stunts, 
then trout fishing is at its best. No, I prefer to 
fish when Nature smiles, yet I am not above 
casting a fly in all sorts of weather, just for the 
sake of the experience and knowledge gained. 

‘We were camping on Thunder River, that 
Wisconsin stream so often fished by me in years 
gone by, still loved and fished occasionally. The 
time of the year was August, a hot and rainless 
month it was too. The stream was low and the 
trout exceedingly shy. One morning, waking just 
as the first light began to filter through the can- 
vas roof, I was conscious of a dampness, an un- 
wonted chill in the air. My first thought was of 
rain, but upon looking through the open door of 
the tent I discovered that all the world was 
wrapped in a thick, impenetrable fog. My first 
impulse was to snuggle down under the blankets 
for another nap, but the second, and the one I 
acted upon, was to investigate the angling possi- 
bilities of the stream when concealed by Nature’s 
clinging cerements. So I sallied forth clad as for 
rain, hip boots breviated, rubber slicker, and cap 
provided with protecting cape, for I knew that 
the water-soaked grass and trees ‘would drench 
me more thoroughly than would actual rain. It 
was a strange, new world in which I found my- 
self, all but the very nearest objects being shut 
out by the clinging white vapor, those trees and 
stumps ghostly surroundings. Descending from 
the highland upon which our camp was situated, 
I found the fog more dense and impenetrable in 
the narrow valley through which the little stream 
meandered. Though mid-August, I found the 
moisture-ladened atmosphere quite chilling, and 
had it not been for my desire to know whether or 
not trout were feeding I would have even then 
returned to the warm blankets. Suddenly the 
stream yawned before me: so unexpected was its 






FOR SALE! 


Newfoundland Pure Bred Dog Pups 


ROSEMONT RANCHING CO. 
E. J. BERRIGAN, Manager — 
ST. JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND 












HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS. 

For Sale—Fifteen Pointers and Setters, oe 
anteed thoroughly broken on Grouse and Wood- 
ag hy TO a EM 
are m m 
of both bench show and field trial winners, and 
are all bench show winnere the’ es. 

Will be sold cheap to imm buyers. For 


1 address, 
fre MIDKIFE’ KENNELS, DALLAS, PA. 








RANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 
on bred from true sporting stock that are unequaled 
as water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game. They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; 
will climb to earth and fight anything from 
& ground hog to a grizzly bear. They are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active and 7 kind with the 
avi 
usa; 


8 
3 


ing an iron con- 
no and make 


for a See and trapper. amp for reply. 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
eond' for list and prices of all varieties. ways on hand 
OXFORD KENNELS, 





SNOT EE —Aasidomeaity discovered, olensent eetie 
ot—quick: overcomes tobacco E adly 
perticolars. me: B. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 





GLOVER’S BLACK DEVIL COCKS—Hens, 
Stags, Pullets, Cocking Books, Gaffs, Muffs, 
Spur Saws, Dubbing Shears and Remedies. 
Circular Free. F. R. GLOVER, Box W. Lisle, 
New York. 





J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





ond momeiooimner of artificial cape ot Bein, onimele 
and manufacturin mposes a specialty. ices. 
All kinds of Leeks and skulls for iers oad ee: 


363 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 





Pheasants, Quail, Wild Turke Wild Ducks, 
Cranes, Swans, ese, Partridges, Live Elk, 
Buffaloes, Silver Foxes, Beaver, Otter, 
Ss Ferrets, Squirrels, Game an 
Ornamental animals and birds of all species 
and eggs for hatching. Complete lists and 
rmation 10 cents. 
HORNE’S ZOOLOGICAL ARENA, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





WANTED —Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 
two broken dogs for sale. 


H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of 


All Classes of Sailing Yachts ‘and Motor Boats 
V Bottoms, swift, handsome, able, a specialty 
J. L. FOSTER 

Orcas, Washington 









lawus 


woo 


appearance that I found myself grasping at a 
bunch of golden rod to prevent a header into the 
water which I could not see but could hear chuck- 
ling away below me. 

I selected a large fly, I have forgotten just what 


particular one but I remember it was brightly | 


colored and flamboyant, and sent it fluttering out 
ino the fog and mystery. Where or how it hit 
the water of course I had no means of knowing, 





Kelso Brand Tackle 


You will find it at your dealer’s and 
always of the highest quality 


Kelso Automatic Reel 


Beware of Imitations! 


The Kelso has had years to perfect and 


improve. 


It will save you trouble and money in 
the end. 


5 00 from your dealer or 
e from us direct, express paid 


H. J. FROST & CO. 


92 CHAMBERS STREET :: NEW YORK 


‘‘Manufacturing Fishing Tackle Exclusively’’ 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


FOR SALE—Fine Sterling Tandem, “built like a 
watch,” drop frame in front. Excellent condition. 
Nothing like it built nowadays; a great chance for 
any lover of wheeling. Address C. D. Irwin, se 
Willard Road, Brookline, Mass. 


WANTED-—Bird dogs for training, twenty-five years 
experience, Haberlain system used, re references, 
terms reasonable, satisfaction guaranted. A. E. Seidel, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Danville, Pa. 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, B. C.—Hunting, fishing 
and camping parties (all saddle and pack horse trips). 
Bear hunting in_ Spring, fishing and mountain climb- 
ing in Summer. Big game hunting in Fall, everything 
furnished. Rates $15.00 per day each. 
H. G. LOW, Guide, Galena, via Golden, B. C. 


RANDALL BEAGLES—The hunting beagles of the 
Adirondacks where the big white hare makes merry 
the chase. We_have some_beauties—all ages, sizes, 
sex or color. Twenty puppies, by field-trial parents. 
Sent on approval—YOU are the judge. Big new free 
catalog tells all. Come to the kennels and we'll have 
a hunt together. I'll I sgt if you will let me. 
Randall Beagles, North Creek, N. Y. 


BROOK TROUT—“A good trout stream without any 
trout is like the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out.” 

Why not stock your streams? Get together with 
your friends and do it. We have the trout—a world 
of them—fingerlings of all sizes, for sale. No care is 
necessary on your part. Put them in a running brook 
or spring pond, and they will do the rest. Our latest 
advanced methods, ift conjunctior with our pure water 
supply, gives us strong, vigorous trout, in the best 
possible physical condition. For particulars and prices 


address 

PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. Henryville, Pa. 
NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALASKA 

—Moose, caribou, sheep, goat and bear. I am willing 

to accompany one or two sportsmen, or arrange trips 

for the above animals for this fall; fifteen years experi- 


ence, full particulars and references. Clifford Little, 
Box 409, ctoria, B. C. . 


Two hundred dollars buys 3-roomed, brick chimney 
samp, automobile barn, 1% acres cleared. land, on 
shore of trout brook in Maine. Details, Ulysses Hunt, 
Strong, Me. 











| outskirts. 
| big trout pre-empts a pool, the smaller fish for- | 
| sake the deep water but still linger in the locality. | 
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JSoymotor 


but the feel of the rod told me that it was dancing 
away somewhere below me. I waited for what 
seemed an unreasonable period of time but there 
was no response, neither did I hear sound of 
leaping fish anywhere. So I cast again and again, 


up and down, where I imagined the current might | 


set in toward either bank. At last satisfied that 


I would have to seek another location I felt my | 
way along the bank, the shoulder-high grass now | 


and then slapping me in the face with clammy 
fingers. All at once I came to a sharp bend in 
the stream and I recognized the place. Instantly 
there flashed before my mind a vision of the pool 
as I had seen it smiling beneath the rays of the 
sun some eighteen hours earlier. Yonder was a 


great log lodged against a redish-green stone | 


about which the water curled and snarled. I 


could hear it growling away, its voice sounding | 
strange and eerie coming from beneath the fog. | 
Back yonder, where the current dashed against | 
| the far bank, was a deep pool mined out by years | 

of constant activity. I knew that there were fish | 
| and good ones lying about the snag and in the | 
pool. That the pool under the bank sheltered one | 


good fish I knew full well, for I had caught a 


glimpse of him once or twice, a seldom fish, | 


while lesser members of the tribe hung about the 
You know what I mean. 


I knew if the big trout lay under the bank, the 
smaller fish would be found in the neighborhood 
of the snag, and vice versa. So I sent my fly 
out where I thought the current sucked down 
under the out-reaching bank, then in the direc- 
tion of the log. Once for a fraction of a second 
I thought I had hooked a fish, but instead I had 
struck the log and my fly remained hard and fast. 
Then I tried other flies, but all to no purpose. 
The fish were not rising. 

I set down stream on a journey of discovery, 
casting here and there, trusting to memory some- 
what but to luck more. Once or twice I thought 
I heard an indistinct splash of rising fish but 
could not be sure. Then I noticed that the fog 
was thinning, becoming less dense and clinging, 
so I turned my footsteps back up stream, in due 
time reaching the pool where I had left my fly 
clinging to the snag. Still I could not see the water, 
but looking straight up above me there was a 
golden glow which indicated that the sun was 
fighting a winning battle with the mist. As my 
flies had all proven unattractive I searched my 
pockets for a bait. Not a worm did I have, but 
my tin “hopper coop” contained the dried remains 
of a grasshopper. It I worked upon a hook and 
cast out into the fog. Instantly it was seized, and 
instinctively I knew that I was fast to the big 
trout. How that fish struggled! No two trout 
fight exactly alike but that fish used every tactic 
that any member of the family ever resorted to 
in an hour of great need. Slowly and more 
slowly did he rush and I knew that he was tiring, 
so I unlimbered my landing net preparatory to 
the last act. The fog was beginning to drift, to 
sway back and forth with a ghostly motion in- 
spired by a rising wind. For a brief fraction of 


a second I caught a glimpse of the water and my 


ripping line. Then I saw the line strike the side 


of the brown log and the fog settled again. I | 
| ING for SQUARE TAIL TROUT and 


was fast. Talk about tragedy! I knew just what 
had happened. The fish had darted under the 
log and crossed the line. I also knew that ex- 


When a | 
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A Joy, Indeed, for All Sportsmen— 


Takes all the drudgery 


out of fishing and shooting. 
Go as far as you like and back in 

les se ymotor suns a 
boat . fling 
r. 










a = aoe pee or canoe, 
Weiter Reversing 
| Propeller 





makes Joymotor easiest controlled motor 
ever made, Just move steering tiller to right 
or left and Joymotor stops your boat 
within a few feet and backs it up without 
reversing the engine. No more dangerof acci- 
dents. No drifting or paddling to shoreor dock. Joy- 
motor does all the work for you. Simple, efficient. 
Trouble-proof. A child-can run it. You just move 
the tiller and Joymotor controls your boat at alj 
times. A rudder would be useless. Study this picture 


High tension magneto, real 
carburetor, no pump hose toget 
tangled up, real bearings, com- 


¢= oiling system. Built to enjoy,— that’s 
oymotor. 
Write now for catalog giving {<¥ 


full details and life size picture, 
Joymotor — ** built to enjoy. 


Write a postal now. 
Joy Engineering Company, 
416 Tribune Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 














Rowboat Motor 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY-YOU 
SAVE THE DEALER’S PROFIT. As light 
as the lightest, as strong as the strongest, 
with many exclusive refinements. Drives 
Towboat 8 miles an hour, or slow enough to 
troll. Instantly attachable—instantly re- 
movable. 

Order today, sending $54.75, and motor 

will be sent, freight paid. Try it 830 days; 

send it back at our expense if unsatisfactory 

Fully guaranteed. Send for L-A Catalog and 
post yourself on this popular motor 

ata popular price. Magneto 

equipment furnished at a 


Sr Pee 30 DAYS 


659 Horton Street 
Jackson, Mich. 





























the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
ysed anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


_ SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than seep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 


Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses 
for home, camp, yacht and automebile use. 


Mailed free. 
Pneumatic 
Mig. Co. 


Commun 
E Illustrated Catalog yn Factory ee 


‘trator 
Write TODAY for 


Michigan Steel Boat Co, 141 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Spencer Lake Camp 


W. H. BEAN, Proprietor 
In the heart of America’s best fishing. FLY FISH- 
. ; trolling for 
Lake Trout unsurpassed. Single cabins, fine table, con- 
veniently reached. 

GERARD, Somerset Co., Maine 


| 
| 
| 





F.A.0. Schwarz 


FIFTH AVE. and 31st ST. 
NEW YORK 






SPORTING GOODS 
FISHING TACKLE 































DRY-FLY-TACKLE 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 
DRY FLIES 


HALFORD’S AND EMYLN GILLS 
PATTERNS 








HARDY BROS. FLY-CASTS 
(Mounted, Ready for Use.) 





ENGLISH DOUBLE TAPERED VACUUM 
FLY LINES 





JOHN G. LANDMANS AND NICHOLS 
HAND MADE FLY RODS 


BAIT-CASTINGSUPPLIES 


HEDDON’S BASS RODS 
DOWAGIAC MINNOWS 
CHIPPEWA BAITS 








MEISSELBACH AND MEEK CASTING 
REELS 





HAND MADE BAIT CASTING LINES 


SURF-CASTING-TACKLE 


VOM HOFE REELS 
“SURFMANS” CASTING LINES 


SURF AND TUNA RODS 
(Hand Made.) 


E. HOLZMANN’S REELS 


TROUT—BAIT—AND—SURF 








We respectfully solicit your patronage 
and would be pleased to have you call and 
inspect our tackle department. 

Fishing trips laid out and proper tackle 
advised for fishing in the different sections 
of the United States and Canada. 

Inquiries by mail given prompt and 
careful attention. 
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hausted as he was, if firmly hooked he would not 
be able to break away, so I laid down my rod 
and sprinted down the bank, my destination be- 
ing a log which spanned the stream some half 
a mile or so away. 

As I neared the pool the fog opened for an in- 
stant and I saw a man in a red sweater just un- 
hooking my trout, and such a trout! On the dis- 
tant bank my rod, the rod that had conquered 


SIR ROGER de COVERLY AND PEG 0’ MY HEART. 


the “ads” of things to sell always of first class 


goods and reliable houses. 
I wish you all the luck in the world. 
EDWARD C. NEAL. 


INTERSTATE TOURNAMENTS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Please announce to the readers of Forest and 
Stream that the sixteenth Grand American Handi- 





Winners at the Westminster Kennel Club Show, 1915. Owned by Dr. H. M. Beck, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


the fish, lay impotent and helpless. I paused, 
struck dumb with anger and astonishment. There 
have been a few times in my life when I have 
found words inadequate and that was one of 
them. Anger and exhaustion shocked me, but 
finally I managed to gurgle, “Hey, you!” For a 
single instant I saw my fish in the hands of that 
red-sweatered thief, then the fog shut down once 
more. Through the thick gloom came the echo 
of mocking laughter, and the thud of pounding 
feet. What I said I do not remember and it is 
just as well that I do not, for it would hardly 
bear repetition. I plunged about in the fog but 
to no purpose. When next the mist lifted I was 
alone in the little valley, and Thunder Mountain 
smiled ironically. When next I fish in a fog I 
am going to carry a gun, and——. 


ALWAYS CLEAN AND GOOD. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been a subscriber for Forest and 
Stream since, I don’t know when, before 1800 
I think—in ’85 or thereabouts—and I figure that 
I shall be as long as I can read it or get some 
one to read it to me. I think I miss it once a 


week, but it is a better paper once a month. I 
don’t see how you can get so much in it. I 


read it all. 

I have got all of the “Uncle Lisha” series of 
books in my library and the story in the March 
number is good, for I can remember some of the 
old “Whippin’ the Cat” men who used to live or 
work in Tuftonboro, N. H. where I was born. 
Most of my life has been spent in Boston, but 
I am New Hampshire born anyhow. 
The paper is always clean, always good and 


cap Tournament will be held in Grand Park, 
Chicago, Illinois, on August 16, 17 18, 19 and 
20, 1915, under the auspices of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Trap Shooters. There will be $3,500 
added money and the winner of first place in 
the Grand American Handicap will be guaran- 
teed $500 and a trophy; the winner of second 
place will be guaranteed $400 and a trophy; the 
winner of third place will be guaranteed $300 and 
a trophy; the winner of fourth place will be 
guaranteed $200 and a trophy, and the winner of 
fifth place will be guaranteed $100 and a trophy. 
Numerous other trophies will also be awarded. 

Also announce that the tenth Southern Handi- 
cap Tournament will be held at Memphis, Tenn- 
essee, on May I1, 12 and 13, 1915, under the 
auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. There will 
be $1,000 added money and the winner of first 
place will be guaranteed $100 and a trophy; the 
winner of second place will be guaranteed $75 
and a trophy, and the winner of third place will 
be guaranteed $50 and a trophy. Several other 
trophies will also be awarded. 

The tenth Western Handicap Tournament will 
be held at St. Louis, Missouri, on June 15, 16 and 
17, 1915, under the auspices of the Missouri 
Athletic Association Gun Club. There will be 
$1,000 added money and the winner of first place 
in the Western Handicap will be guaranteed 
$100 and a trophy; the winner of second place 
will be guaranteed $75 and a trophy, and the 
winner of third place will be guaranteed $50 and 
a trophy. Several other trophies will also be 
awarded. 

THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, 
Elmer E. Shaner, Treasurer. and Manager. 
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FISHERMEN ! 


A Wonderful New Fish Catching Bait 
—Use One Live Minnow All Day 


This is the new, live minnow bait that is mak- 


ing such a great record for itself—that is the talk of the 


Price, 85¢ at 

all Teliapie 

dealers (take 

no substitutes) 

or if they are sold out, order 

from us direct. Postage prepaid 
DETROIT GLASS MINNOW TUBE CO. 


country. 

magnifying glass tube, housin 
power of attracting fish 
glass apparently disappears, leaving minnow clearly visible and 
greatly magnified. 
mutilated; can be used all day. 
that it is the most wonderful bait they have ever used. 


56 West Lafayette Blvd. 


other artificial bait. Strong, clear. 
a live minnow. onderful 
act that, when in water, the 


Excels all 
lies in 


innow has fresh water; stays alive; never 
Experienced fishermen tell us 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 


Indispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN,“HUNTER, ETC. 


should have one. Will keep your 
lar-Proof. Small 


fancy canvas belt. Sent anywhere on receipt of $1.00. 


Matches, Cigarettes, Tobacco, M 
it bee your Mat eT Pent Coan Meal of Octkond. med 


Water-Proof, Dust-Proof Burg- 
furnished complete with 


HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Swastika is a Good Luck 
Sign, and a Line so Marked 
Is a Dandy Line. 


Ask Your Dealer 
And Hear Him Say, 
“Swastika Lines 
From Ashaway.” 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ashaway, R. I., U. S. A. 


Waterman 480 


1915 Model has reversing propeller, high ten- 


ia 
sion magneto and unrestricted speed control. 2 
8H.P Weight 65lbs. Sold dir-et from factory ~~ 
te you. freight paid. Original outboard motor ° 


--tenth year--30,000 in use. Guaranteed for life 

Fitsany shape stern. Has automobile carbure- 

tor; removable bearings; solid bronze skeg pro- : 
tecting 10$x16 in. propeller. Steers by rudder from 


any partofthe boat. Water cooled exhaust mani- 
fold; noiseless under water exhaust; spun copper 
water jacket. 


engines. Our prices will surprise you. 
WATERMAN 267 Mt.Elliott Ave. 4%. 
MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. §& 


and freight prepaid on the new 1915 “RANGER” 
bicycle. Write at once and get our big catalog and 


offers before buying. 

Marvelous im Extraordinary values in 
our 1915 price offers. You gennetaiers to buy without 
oans oe latest progeraen a TODAY. tah 

a“ an e vig mo: - 
ing orders for bicycles and supplies. Get car Mieral 
terms on a sample to introduce the new “RANGER.” 

Tires, equipment, sundries and everything in the bicycle 
line half usual ices. Auto. and Motorcycle chica 

MEAD CYC CO., DEPT. $339, CHICAGO 


USED BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9 
Trade Mark Registered 
For Cleaning High Power (Springfield) Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Revolvers and Fire Arms of All Kinds 
A compound that will remove 
the residue of any high power 
d including Black owd- 
‘ t will prevent Rusting 
and Pitting in any climate. 
This compound will neutralize 
any residue, loosen metal foul- 
ing and leading that may be left 
in the barrel after cleaning. The 
only Solvent that will remove 
Rust, Metal Fouling and Lead- 
ing. For cleaning .22 cal. Rifles 
and Revolvers, and keeping them 
in good condition, it has no 
equal. No. 9 is endorsed by the 
most prominent riflemen of 
America. Used by U. S. Rifle 
Teams, and at Buenos Ayres, 
Ar eo 
© riflemen or Quartermaster’s 
Dept. should be without it. Sold 
by Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers, and at Post Exchanges. 


Tat. Darien’ St. Philadelphia 

You are reading “Forest and Stream” and en- 
joying it. Why not furnish some of your 
friends who may not be acquainted with the 
good things in this issue, an hour or two of 
similar enjoyment? If you will take the trouble 
to send us the names of any of your circle of 
acquaintances, we will see that they are sup- 
plied with a sample copy with your compliments. 
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Genuine DOWagiaCc 


Crab WigSier 


Scurries Backward 
Like a Live 
Crab 


The first 

Casting 

Imitation 

otthe Natural Food 


BASS can’t resist it—because of the Black Base 


it looks and acts just like 

their favorite food, the crab or crawfish. Accurately colored 
in the wonderful Heddon Porcelain Enamel, guaranteed not to 
crack, peel or flake. Just the right weight and balance for cast~ 
ing. Floats when at rest, but dives and zigzags backward when 
reeled in. Hooks held in the patented **Dowagiac”’ sockets, so 
they can’t foul each other or mar enamel—and they get the 
fish. Variable line fastening governs depth and ac- 

tion. You need this “‘Crab Wiggler” in your tackle box. 85¢ 
It’s a winner. Also in other Heddon colorings at same price 


IT’S A YEAR OF WIGGLERS 


More wiggling, diving baits will be used this year than any other style— 
chiefly Dowagiac ‘“Wigglers,’’ of course, because of their reputation and 
many advantages—non-cracking enamel, variable line fastening, ““Do- 
wagiac’’ hook sockets, and superior workmanship, Dowagiac Minnow 
**Wigglers,’’ deep water style (No. 1600) and shallow water style (No. 
1700) sell at 75c in various colorings. 

ART CATALOG. A book you'll prize. Shows all Heddon 
tacklein colors, including the famous Jim Heddon's Casting 
Rods. Full of practical advice om expert casting and more 
successful fishing. A postal brings this book FREE. 


dames Heddon’s Sons, Box 17; Dowagiac, Mich. (Pronounce it “Doe-wah’-ji-ae”), 


Wise Fishermen Now KNOW That 


The Liquid Lure 

For “Everything Wearing 

Fins” Is “The Best Bait 

for Fishing Since Fishing 

First Began.” 
“SOME EVIDENCE,” PRICE ONE DOLLAR 

If you want to “make good” when fly casting, bait 
casting, trolling, or still fishing, use “Julian’s Bait” 
according to directions. GEO. W. JULIAN 
Albany Buildin i BOSTON, MASS. 
Same address for the last fifteen successive years. 


Attracts 
Fish by ite 


Prize Winner at the 
Seattle Exposition 


Forest and Stream 
Horseback Camping Trips 


in the Great Southwest. Nav- 

ajo Indian Reservation, Can- 
on de Chelly, Monumental 
alley in Arizona. 

Natural Bridges, Goose 
Necks of the San Juan and 
the wonderful land-sculpture 
in Southern Utah. Indian 
Pueblos and Prehistoric 
Ruins. 

Bookings now made for 
Season of 1915. — 


FOREST and STREAM 
22 Thames St. NEW YORK 
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UNMATCHED SPEED 
Extra Power-NoVibration 


Speed that runs away from any other row-. 


boat motor—power to carry heavier loads—no vibra- 
tion to shake the boat or mar the pleasure of riding. 









Rowboat Motor 


The 2-cylinder Ko- 
ban is the wise man’s choice 
this year. Last season’s rec- 
ords proved its mettle. Ab- 
solutely dependable under all 
conditions — easy to start — re- 
verses while running by simply 
pressing the button — best ignition 
outfit brains and money can devise. 


2 Cylinders — Racer Type 
The Koban Motor has 2 opposed cylinders 
—that’s what removes the vibration— 
3H.P.—nearly double that of other motors 
—speed line propeller. The Koban is be- 
yond question the most capable and best 
constructed rowboat motor on themarket.. 


Write for 1915 Catalog. Send for illustrated 
catalog showing 1915 models and prices. 


Koban Mfg. Co. Wars. Milwaukee 


POMMER —lt's the Boat for 


Specially designed Detachable Motors 


=- for detachable motor use. Faster, steadier, 
~ roomier, more economical than any ordinary 
py TOwboat. Has U-shaped stern, so bow won't 
ua rise out of water. New “Horseshoe” Rear Seat, 
twice as roomy as ordinary style. Spray 
Guards to protect passengers. Boat built extra 
strong. Brass.screw fastened. Catalog Free. 


Z Pommer Boat Bullding Co., Wharf 68 Milwaukee,Wis. 










GAME FISH FOR STOCKING. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


ere well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in pean 
small-nouth black bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigereus young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. . 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 


of all ages for stockin 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Brouk 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Brook Eyed Eggs for Sale 


N. F. HOXIE, 
TROUT, R. F. D., PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Located on the Famous So. West_ Miramichi River. 
Atlantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. 
Over 100 miles’ Canoe Trip with no carries. Moose, 


Caribou, Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunting from Sep- 
. tember 15th to November 3oth. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 


Sparkle, New Brunswick 
Telegraph Address, Bristol, N. B 


CANADA 














FOREST AND STREAM 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN LANGUAGE. 
(Continued from page 239.) 
in leading peculiarities of grammar, with the 
Algonquin languages. These two, often called 
Mother tongues, may be inferred to belong to 
the same high generic family. Again, funda- 
mental analogies with European tongues which 
pervade and form the basis of the Algic system 


show clearly an affinity between the languages’ 


of the two. continents.” 

Many authorities agree on the theory that the 
ancestors of the American Indians are of Asi- 
atic origin having crossed over to this continent 
by way of the Behring Straits. As evidence of a 
former intimate connection between the two lands 
by way of this nothern passage, Father Richard 
told an interesting story. A good many years 
ago, a Jesuit missionary, who had been stationed 


| among the western Indian tribes, was ordered to 
| Tartary. There he met a squaw whose language 


he understood almost perfectly. She told him 
that some years previous to the time of his visit, 
she had been carried away captive fom America 


by a band of Tartars, and that these people used | 


to periodically raid the coasts of northern Alaska. 
To-day, the Jesuit missionaries in Alaska 
minister to the Indians on both sides of the 
Straits, crossing and recrossing, in winter time, 
with dog teams on the ice. They have found 
that the two divisions speak the same tongues. 
“Thus, you see, the study of the Indian lan- 
guage leads us deep enough into the history of 
nations to establish an intimate relationship be- 
tween the primitive inhabitants of the Old and 
New Worlds. This alone should be incentive 
and reward to the student of Indianology.” 
Gradually the old priest, as he delved deeper 
into the beauties of this, his pet study, became 
more and more imbued with the spirit of his sub- 
ject. 
“But,” he continued, “we have an interest in 
these Indian dialects that rises above mere liter- 








“PRIMIER” MALLARD Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


DOWN BILL—DOWN 
on your side—a bunch of Mallards. They look 
just like our decoy’s. They’ll sure stool. 
BILL 
There’s no excuse for missing those birds. They 
hated to leave their wooden brothers. I’ve 
never seen ’em decoy so confidently before. 
The Mason Decoys bring *’em every time. Send 
for catalog. We have a replica of every bird 
that decoys. 
MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 
459 Brooklyn Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 





ous other great northern and northwestern water- 
sheds, and the lakes and streams of the Pacific 
coast, the list might easily be doubled. 

One must bear in mind that these have all not 
the true pronunciation, but have been disfigured 
by the early voyagers and trappers, who by mis- 
pronunciation destroyed and rendered them in- 
comprehensible, in spite of the reclamation work 
of Indianologists who were anxious to preserve 


| the true pronunciation. 


ary curiosity. The Indian names now perman- | 


ently attached to our cities, lakes, and rivers. 
should have a peculiar interest to us all. Through. 
out all generations their language will continue 
to be spoken in our geographical terms. No one 
can turn to the lake, or river, or stream, to which 
the original lords of the land have bequeathed a 
name, without confessing that the Indian has per- 
petuated himself by a monument more eloquent 
and more imperishable than could be erected by 
mere human hands. 

“Although obliged to disappear before the 
white man, the former savage has compelled his 
invader to adopt and preserve these denomina- 
tions. The descendants of the Indians have kept, 
with great fidelity the names of their ancient 
localities, and have bestowed them upon our 
villages and cities, as they have successively 
appeared. It is but a fit tribute to our Indian 
predecessors to record the baptismal names of 
our rivers, lakes and streams, and also of their 
ancient sites.” 

In a list of the lakes of the United States, 
published in 1885 for the Fisheries Commission, 
two hundred and eighty-five bear Indian names. 
A larger proportion is shown in our rivers and 
streams. In a list of the principal rivers, flowing 
into the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, but ex- 
cluding those of the St. Lawrence basin, seven 
hundred and twenty-four have Indian names. If 
we added to these the Indian names of the St. 
Lawrence Valley, those attached to the waters of 
the Great Lakes, the Saskatchewan, the numer- 








RUN THIS ENGINE 








One Minute Camera 


for making “Postal Card” photographs 
right “on the spot’ all ready to 1. 
Everything done INSIDE the camera 
without. fuss or muss_ in NE 
. MINUTE. Magazine built INSIDE 

camera holds 50 Prepared Postal cards 
at a time—Always ready. For fishermen and 
vacationists, this is the most wonderful camera 
the world has ever known. The pictures are 
PERMANENT. 
Complete outfit comes to you for $5.00 (soc. extra by 
Parcel Post). Descriptive Folder and sample photo- 
graphs for two cent stamp. 

’ GEORGE W. JULIAN 
Sole Propr. & Mfr. of “Julian’s Bait’’ 

Albany Building BOSTON 
Same Address For Fifteen Successive 

















MASS. 
ears. 













RNA oy bw tole 
" FP rene soe 


---fitsany boat. Float feed car- 








buretor---battery or mag. Sold 
only direct from factory. Write 
for free catalog and owners’ let- 
ters. 30 Day Special Price. 
SWEET MFG. COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. ‘SS 










457 Griswold St., 


LAKESIDE INN AND COTTAGES 


For the disciple of the rod there is no equal to 
this place. Landlocked Salmon and Trout right 
here—not miles away. Table and accommoda- 
tions unsurpassed. Rates for the moderate purse. 


Booklet upon application. 
AVERILL LAKES (Essex Co.) VERMONT 
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Born 1820 
—Still going strong. 
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Nervous Gentleman: ‘‘ ONE TAKES A LOT OF RISKS WHEN TRAVELLING NOWADAYS.” 


Erperienced Traveller: ‘Or couRSE, THERE ALWAYS WILL BE RISKS, BUT THEY H‘VE BEEN 
ENORMOUSLY REDUCED BY THAT ‘JOHNNIE WALKER’ NON-REFILLATLE BUITLE.” 


This wonderful tamper-proof bottle ensures that what is poured out is what the distillers 
put in. The excellence of “ Johnnie Walker” Red Label whisky requires the protection 
which this non-refillable bottle gives. 


Fully convinced that the without-a-rival quality of “‘ Johnnie Walker” only requires to be 

more widely known to be more widely appreciated, we shall continue to anticipate big 

increases sufficiently ahead to always ensure Red Label to be over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents :—WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOAN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., WHISKy DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK. 
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By applying an experience of three- 
quarters ‘of a century in making Shaving 
Soaps and other Toilet Preparations, 


by placing purity of materials and 
care in manufacture above every other 
consideration, 


by recognizing the user’s convenience 
in the form of the article and the style 
of the package, and 


by adding to highest quality a certain 
refinement and delicacy, 

The J. B. Williams Company has taken 
a complete line of household necessi- 
ties and put them in the luxury class. 


Ask for each at your drug 
store by the name— Williams 


Send 4 cents in stamps for a miniature trial 
package of any one of thearticles shown in 
this advertisement. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A Glastonbury, Conn. 





